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THE CURATE'S HOME. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Seam and gusset and band, 
Band and gusset and seam." 

T. Hood. 

" Oh, 'tis hard, 'tis hard to be working. 
The whole of the live-long day." 

Manchester Song. 

^^ Elsie, will you pass me the black cotton ? Mamma, 
I think the basket has scarcely ever before been so 
full as it is this week/' 

The speaker was a pretty girl of about eighteen. 
It was a hot July day, and the rays of the sun beat 
warmly in upon the parlour of the Rev. Frederick 
Lyster's house. The room was a very small one, and 
shabbily furnished. The worn faded carpet barely 
sufficed to cover the floor, and was mended and 
patched in every direction. The chairs were of cane, 
and the cushioned seats were covered with a chintz 
which had once rejoiced in a bright rose-bud pattern ; 
but all colour, beyond a faint pervading pinkish hue, 
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varied here and there by a feeble tinge of green, had 
been long since washed out. The coarse dark wintry 
curtains, which, notwithstanding the time of year, still 
kept their place at the window, were drawn aside, and 
carefully disposed so as best to conceal the unsightly 
darns with which they were garnished. There were 
no Venetians, and the thin white blinds formed a poor 
protection against the glare of the sun. This was the 
only sitting-room in the house, except a small study, 
with a window facing in the same direction. At the 
back, on the same floor, were the kitchen, a tiny bed- 
room for the servant, and a still tinier store-closet. 

There were only three occupants of the parlour. 
The washed and feded cotton dresses of the two 
young girls and their mother matched well with the 
furniture, yet all three were perfect ladies in appear- 
ance and in manners. Silence had lasted a considerable 
time, broken only by the click of three busy needles, 
when the eldest girl made the above remark. 

" It is very fulV Mrs. Lyster replied, in a pleasant 
quiet voice. '' I am sorry to keep you both so hard 
at work ; but I am afraid I should not get through it 
all alone.'' 

" And it is very likely, mamma, that Elsie and I 
would coolly take our pleasure, while you sat mend- 
ing our clothes,'' said Netta laughing. " But did you 
ever see such a deplorable sock as this ? What a boy 
Harold is for wearing out his things ! I really think 
it is a pity he cannot be condemned to mend them 
sometimes himself." 

*' He does not mean to give trouble. And after 
all I don't wonder at the holes," added Mrs. Lyster. 
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^' The socks are so old that I think the washing wears 
them out even faster than Harold's rough usage/' 

"And mending only makes them worse,'* said 
Netta. " The very act of drawing the cotton through 
seems to tear a fresh hole. As to that jacket of 
Bertie's, it is fit for nothing but the fire." 

" Yes, if Bertie had another to take its place. I 
am afraid there is little hope of that at present. We 
must wear our clothes as long as they will hold 
together." 

** And when they won't, we must tack them 
together,", said Netta quaintly. " Mamma, it seems 
curious that the Fitzroys should have been at the 
Hall for nearly a week, and that we should have seen 
nothing of them." 

" I did not expect to see anything of them, dear. 
Even when they lived here, nine or ten years ago, 
just after we came, we rarely met them. They are 
very kind people, but I believe they think a good 
deal of position and wealth. And now that they have 
only come on a flying visit of ten days or a fortnight, 
there is really no time for renewing our old slight 
acquaintance." 

"Papa said he supposed he ought to call there 
this afternoon," remarked Netta. "But I did not 
mean that, when I spoke of not seeing them. I only 
thought it was curious that we had not met them 
anywhere out-of-doors. The weather has been bad, 
certainly. Sunday, of course, we did not see them — 
it was so wet, that scarcely any one could go to 
church. I think I should be glad of a little rain to- 
day, instead of this hot sun. Do you know, mamma. 
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Robert says that all sorts of alterations are going on 
at the Laurels, and he believes the Marshalls will not 
move in until the middle of next week. When they 
do, the Fitzroys will leave Elburton again/' 

" Yes ; I fancy they only came because Mr. 
Fitzroy wanted to see his sister enter her new home, 
with everything comfortable about her.'' 

" I wonder the Fitzroys do not come oftener to 
the Hall, or live there regularly in the summer. It 
must be nine years since they were last in Elburton," 
Netta observed. 

" Quite that. But you know Elburton does not 
agree with Mrs. Fitzroy's health, and 1 believe also 
that they both very much prefer London to the 
country." 

" Well, there is no accounting for taste, mamma. 
Do you think we are likely to see anything of the 
Marshalls when they are settled ? There are some 
children, are there not ? " 

^^ Mrs. Marshall has a daughter, I hear, and one 
or two sons, but I imagine they are all grown up. It 
is not likely that they will have much to do with us. 

"After all, it will make very little difference, 
said Netta cheerfully. "We have no time to spare 
for running about to people's houses, and I dare say 
they will be much too grand for us. Elsie, how silent 
you are this afternoon." 

Elsie looked up without speaking, and Mrs. 
Lyster, glancing towards her at the same instant, 
noticed the paleness of her cheeks, and the dark lines 
under her eyes. 

*' Is your head aching, Elsie ? " 
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^^ It aches rather, mamma/' was the answer, in a 
low dispirited tone, as Elsie bent again over her 
work. 

" It is the heat of this room," remarked Netta. 
" We might almost as well sit in an oven at once. 
Elsie, you have a tiresome piece of patching there. 
Let me take it.'' 

" It is nearly done now," Elsie answered. " I 
should not mind if I thought it would last, but all will 
have to be mended over again next week." 

" Hardly worth the trouble, is it ? " said Netta. 
** But you, see, Elsie, not being beggars by birth, we 
can't quite go about in tatters." 

Elsie's lip quivered slightly, but she did not speak, 
and Mrs. Lyster interposed — 

^^ Elsie, I would rather you should not work any 
longer just now." 

" The mending isn't half done," said Elsie, de- 
spondingly. " It won't do for me to be idle, mamma." 

** You shall help us by-and-by, when your head 
is better. Do you think it would make you feel 
worse if you took the children out for a walk i Then 
you can work in the evening." 

^^ I would much rather work now, and have the 
evening " Elsie began, and paused. 

" Have it for reading ? But I can't have you 
working and studying the whole day, without taking 
any fresh air, dear. I don't think you will find the 
heat too great for walking. This room is close, but 
there is a nice breeze out-of-doors." 

^^ Myra and the boys are in the back field," said 
Netta ; " and I fancy Blanche is in the study. There 
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is a dight degree more shade there than here, and the 
heat made her giddy/^ 

" Go, Elsie, dear," said Mrs. Lyster, as she still 
hesitated ; '' it is the best thing for you." 

Elsie slowly rose and folded up her work, while 
Netta remarked — 

" You might walk to the Rectory, if you like, or 
else pay a visit to the Miss Carringtons. Perhaps you 
will meet the boys coming home from their ramble. 
They went in that direction.^' 

" Blanche is to go, mamma ? " said Elsie, in- 
quiringly, as she paused at the door. 

'' If she feels strong enough," replied Mrs. Lyster; 
and Elsie went out into the passage. 

The study was a smaller room than the parlour, 
but it possessed this single advantage over the latter, 
that a low tree grew near the window, and partially 
warded ofF the sun's beams. Upon the floor lay a 
little thin white child, about seven years old, her 
sweet fair features contracted with an expression of 
suffering, her large dark eyes fixed on the ceiling, and 
her beautiful long brown curls sv/eeping the dingy 
carpet. 

Elsie sat down on the floor, and took one of the 
small hands. 

'' Come, Blanchie — Blanchie, are you dreaming ?" 

" No ; Pm only tired," said the child, bringing 
her gaze from the ceiling to her sister's face, with a 
long-drawn sigh. " I'm so tired, Elsie.'' 

Elsie drew the little head, with the glossy curls, 
upon her lap, and passed her hands caressingly over 
the pale face. 
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^^ I am going for a walk, Blanche, to take Myra, 
and Bertie and Harold, and Willie and Freddie. We 
shall go to the Miss Carringtons\ perhaps, or to the 
Rectory. Wouldn't you like to come too ? '' 

*'*' I can't walk/' answered the plaintive tones. 
'^ I wish you would hold me, Elsie. The floor is so 
hard, it makes me ache all over.'' 

Elsie complied, saying, ^^ If you will come with 
me to the Miss Carringtons', you will be able to lie 
down on their nice sofa while we are talking." 

^^ It is so far," returned Blanche, nestling her face 
into her sister's shoulder. ^^ I wish we had a sofa 
here ; the chairs tire me so." 

^^ I wish we had, too," said Elsie, with a sigh of 
•deeper feeling than Blanche could comprehend. ^^ But 
Jiow, darling, what am I to do ? Mamma wants us 
to go out." 

^^ She won't make me go. It is so hot. My lips 
burn, Elsie, and I am so thirsty. Water does me no 
good. I wish I had something nice to drink — or 
some fruit.". 

** I wish you had, darling," repeated Elsie. *' Per- 
haps you would like a little milk." 

" There isn't any in the house. Phoebe came in 
some time ago, and I asked her, and she said the 
milk wouldn't come till just tea-time, and there 
isn't any left. I'll ask mamma, Elsie, if I need go 
out." 

Slowly she raised herself, looking as if she had 
scarcely strength to stand, and left the room. Elsie 
remained seated on the floor, her head bent down, and 
her hands locked together, until Netta's clear musical 
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voice was heard in the passage, and she came in, car- 
rying her little sister in her arms. 

^^ Mamma thinks Blanche had better stay in, as 
she feels so poorly. Blanche says she woula rather 
lie here on the floor. I wish the sun did not shine so 
full into our bedrooms upstairs, or she might rest on 
one of the beds. But I will bring down one or two 
pillows to put under her.^' 

Blanche's little white face brightened at the sug- 
gestion, and Netta ran lightly away, reappearing 
almost immediately. 

'' Will you arrange them for her, Elsie, while I 
call the children ? ^^ she said, and then hastened out to 
the back-door, where the house was divided by a tiny 
strip of ground from a small field. Several children 
were playing about there, regardless of the heat. The 
eldest was a merry girl of about eleven. The rest 
were boys, — Ethelbert, aged nine ; Harold, a year 
younger ; and the twins, fine little fellows of about 
five. Netta had some difficulty in making herself 
heard through their shouts of laughter, but she at 
length succeeded. 

^^ Myra, will you make haste and dress ? Elsie is 
going to take you all out for a walk." 

Myra stopped short with an exclamation of dismay. 

'' A walk ! oh, how tiresome ! I thought you 
were all safely settled for the afternoon over the old 
mending-basket.^' 

^^ So we thought too, but Elsie has a headache, 
and mamma wants her to go out. It is much better 
for you all than romping about in this hot sun. 
Come, Willie and Freddie, I am going to dress you. 
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Now let us see who will reach the house first,— one, 
two, three, and away ! " 

Off they started, Netta's fleet light foot winning 
the race. She laughed at the boys for being beaten, 
and then took the twins upstairs into the tiny closet- 
like room they shared with Harold. The remaining 
space over the parlour, passage, and study was occu- 
pied by two bedrooms^-one for Netta and Myra, the 
other for Elsie and Blanche. At the back of the 
house were two more, slightly larger, — ^the smallest 
belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Lyster, while in the other 
Ethelbert slept with his three elder brothers. 

Very small was the size of each, — very scanty 
the furniture. One double bed — two of them in the 
boys' room, — a low chest of drawers, which had also 
to do duty as dressing-table, — a washhand-stand, and 
one or two rickety cane chairs, — were nearly all that 
the bedrooms respectively contained. On Elsie's 
chest of drawers lay her library,— a History of Eng- 
land, and another of France ; a French, a German, 
and a Latin Grammar, with dictionaries of the two 
former languages ; one volume of an Encyclopaedia ; 
a " Pilgrim's Progress ;" a hymn-book, containing a 
miscellaneous collection ; Newton's " Cardiphonia," 
and Bogatsky's "Golden Treasury." Elsie's books 
formed a large proportion of the whole house-library. 
In the study, the number of volumes was certainly not 
more than three or four times as great. Only one or 
two exceptions to this simplicity of furniture were ta 
be found in the house. In Mr. and Mrs. Lyster's bed- 
room was a small but handsome wardrobe, and in the 
study a most convenient writing-table, — presents from 
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Mrs. Lyster's father, whose death had taken place 
about two years previous to the commencement of 
the story. 

But to return to Elsie. After arranging little 
Blanche upon the pillows, she went upstairs to dress. 
Before she was quite ready, Netta's bright face ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

" Are you here, Elsie ? That is right. A walk 
will do you good.^^ 

Elsie shook her head involuntarily, and Netta 
came up to her. 

" You naughty child ! " she said, half playfully, 
half seriously, '' why will you worry yourself about 
things which cannot be helped ? '* 

" If they could be helped, I suppose they would 
not worry me,*' was Elsie's reply. 

Netta looked at her for a moment in silence, — 
then asked, — 

" What is it now, dear-,' particularly ? " 

" I don't know. Everything. It is of no use to 
talk." 

"Then, is it of any use to brood in secret?" 
asked Netta gently. 

' " I can't help it. I can't bear things as you do, 
Netta." 

" Oh, yes, yoii can ; only you are not well to- 
day, and that keeps you from feeling bright. You 
will be all right to-morrow." 

" I don't know," repeated Elsie. " One day is 
as bad as another. It is the same thing over and over 
again, — work, and noise, and worry, and no time for 
anything that I like." 
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" It is very trying for you, dear." 

" No more for me than for you,— or it ought not 
to be. Don't stay, Netta; mamma will have too 
much to do as it is.'' 

^^Then promise me to go to Miss Carrington. 
She will cheer you up," 

" I'll see, — if it is not too far." 

^^ I don't think you will find it so hot as you 
expect. And you must not be back until six, for 
you are not going to work any more before tea. 
Come downstairs now, dear. I'he children are all 
waiting." 

Elsie obeyed, and a few minutes later was walk- 
ing with her little troop through Ashgrove. Mr. 
Lyster's house stood upon a gentle slope, and the 
road led downwards to the village, which was a very 
small one. It consisted, indeed, of little more than 
a dozen cottages grouped closely together, and about 
the same number scattered about. The surrounding 
country was very pretty, with fair smiling meadow- 
land, shady lanes, and green English hedgerows. The 
road soon left Ashgrove behind, and led in almost a 
straight line to the village of Elburton, about a mile 
distant, at the commencement of which stood the 
small ivy-clad church, with its heavy square tower, 
and its garden-like churchyard. 

Close beyond was the Rectory, where lived Mr. 
Knight, the Rector of Elburton and Ashgrove, with 
his wife and family. Mr. Knight was an elderly man, 
in delicate health, — consequently a large proportion of 
parish work devolved upon his curate. The morning 
sermon, and generally the reading of the evening 
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prayers, were undertaken by himself, but the entire 
afternoon service, as well as the morning prayers and 
the evening sermon, fell to the share of Mr. Lyster. 
The management also of the Sunday-schools, and of 
Sunday-school teachers and district-visitors, besides 
parochial labour among the poor in both villages^ 
though nominally shared by Mr. Knight, were often 
undertaken by the curate alone. His office was indeed 
no sinecure, nor was it worth much in point of 
remuneration. A hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum, even with the aid of an additional twenty 
pounds of Mrs. Lyster's, formed no magnificent in- 
come. What with house-rent, taxes, poor-rates, and 
the servant's wages, besides other incidental and 
unavoidable expenses, little enough was left to feed 
and clothe a family of thirteen, exclusive of the maid- 
of- all-work. 



CHAPTER II. 

" So she strove against her weakness. 

Though at times her spirit sank. 

• • • • • 

But a trouble weighed upon her. 
And perplexed her night and mom.'* 

Tennyson. 

It was a very silent walk, so far as Elsie was 
concerned. She paced steadily along, with downcast 
eyes, while Ethelbert remained by her side, casting 
wistful glances into her face, of which she was quite 
unconscious. The other children marched in front 
with tolerable quietness, until they were beyond the 
village, and then they raced about and shouted with 
glee. Their very merriment jarred upon Elsie's feel- 
ings, yet she would not check them. Not till they 
had nearly reached Elburton did she happen to look 
towards Ethelbert, and encounter his sober solicitous 
gaze. 

" What is it, Bertie ? " she inquired involuntarily. 

" Nctta said you weren*t well," gravely replied 
the child. " Does their noise tease you, Elsie ? PU 
try to keep them quiet, if you like." 
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"Oh, no, let them play/' But her hand stole 
into his for a moment, in gratitude for the sympathy 
expressed in his face. " Why don't you go too I 
It is so stupid for you to walk quietly like this/' 

" Pd rather stay with you. Are you going to see 
Miss Carrington, Elsie ? " 

" I don't know. Yes, I think I shall. If I do,, 
and you all go into the garden, will you take care, 
Bertie, that Willie and Freddie don't do any mischief? 
I think I may trust Myra and Harold." 

" I'll be sure ! " said Bertie emphatically. " Here 
we are." 

It was a small plain cottage-like house at which 
they stopped. But the garden was gay with flowers,, 
and if the house was small, it was pretty and tasteful 
within, Elsie entered the gate, and went up the 
narrow gravel-walk, with the air of one who was. 
accustomed to come and go at will. A tall straight 
figure was stooping over a rose-bush, and turned at 
the sound of the children's voices. Sharp, angular,, 
and even harsh as were the features, the expression 
was kindly, and the manner warm though blunt*. She 
extended both hands to the new comers. 

"Well, Elsie, acting nurse as usual. How do^ 
you do, Myra ? How do you do, Bertie ? " 

" Is Miss Carrington pretty well, to-day. Miss 
Amelia ? " 

"A great deal better than you are, child. That's, 
easy to see at a glance. What has come over you ? " 
and Miss Amelia laid a heavy hand upon each of 
Elsie's shoulders. "Look up, and tell me what is. 
wrong." 
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Elsie^s face drooped instead of looking up, and she 
made no answer. 

^^ Go and tell her all about it," said Miss Amelia, 
bestowing upon Elsie a friendly little push. ^^I am 
not such a good hand at giving advice as Margaret is. 
And you want something most certainly, whether it is 
advice, or whatever it is. Come, run along, you may 
leave the children with me. I shall enjoy a chat with 
sober Bertie and merry Harold, and Myra shall be 
nursemaid to the twins. Get along with you, 
child.^' 

Elsie obeyed, smiling. She entered the house, 
and passed through the small matted hall, into the 
shady sitting-room. In an easy-chair near the window 
was a lady, whose age it would have been difficult to 
determine from her appearance. The smooth brow 
and clear eye might have belonged to thirty years, but 
the hair was grey, and the whole frame looked infirm 
and weak. The latter circumstance, however, might 
have been owing rather to illness than to age. 

" Elsie, my dear ! ^* she said, raising her eyes at 
the sound of a step ; ^^ I fancied I heard your voice in 
the garden. How are you all to-day ? ^' 

The smile had faded by this time from Elsie's face. 
She gave her friend a kiss, then sat down silently 
upon a large square stool by Miss Carrington's side. 
Neither spoke again immediately. 

"Well, Elsie, what is it?'' asked Miss Carrington 
at length. " You don't look bright and well to-day." 

" I don't feel so,'' said Elsie, raising herself more 
upright. " I feel just the opposite." 

" The old troubles, Elsie ? " 
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'' Old ! Yes, they are old. But they seem to 
grow worse every day." 

''Nay, my dear, the cross should rather grow 
lighter with long wearing." 

Elsie caught her breath, with a gasp as if of pain. 

"It grows heavier — heavier every day," she re- 
peated. "Sometimes I don't know how to bear it. 
Everything seems dark and miserable.^' 

" Everything ! Not surely the love which can 
never change or grow cold.'' 

" I don't know, Miss Carrington. I seem to lose 
sight of it sometimes." 

Miss Carrington's fingers gently touched Elsie's 
brow. 

" Well," she said slowly, " the sun is always 
shining, although clouds often hide its face. And our 
Saviour's love is always shining on us and around us, 
yet clouds sometimes conceal it from our weak eyes. 
Overwork, weariness, headache, may act as such a 
cloud. At times I am afraid it arises from a murmur- 
ing spirit. I have found it so myself." 

" I can't help it. I know it is so. But I cannot 
help it. I cannot be happy or contented. I cannot 
overcome the longing." 

" What longing, dear ? " 

" The old longing, — to know more, to study more. 
Oh, I seem sometimes positively to ache with the 
thirst for knowledge, and yet it is not within my reach. 
No leisure, no books, — only work, and trouble, and 
anxiety, and noisy children ! . I don't know how to 
bear it." 

" There is only one way," said Miss Carrington, 
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pressing Elsie's hand, which was cold and trembling 
with excitement. " By * casting all your care upon 
Him ' who has seen fit to lay this cross upon you/' 
And, after a moment's thought, Miss Carrington 
slowly repeated— 

" Who would be God's must trust, not see, 

Not murmur, fear, demand ; 
Must wholly by Him guided be, 

Lost in that loving hand : 
Must turn where'er He leads — nor say — 
Whither, oh whither points the way ? " 

The words and tone alike were soothing. Elsie 
sat with her face resting on her hand, in deep thought. 
Presently she remarked abruptly — 

^^ I don't see how it is possible for me to conquer 
my love of study. It seems to be a part of my very 
self." 

" You are not required to conquer it, dear. The 
love of knowledge is not wrong. It is the discontent 
and repining which are wrong. Come, cheer up^ 
Elsie. Things cannot go on for ever in this way. 
By and by I hope you will have more leisure." 

Elsie shook her head. ^^I wish I could think so. 
There is more to do every year." 

" It will not always be so," repeated Miss Car- 
rington, " By and by there will not be so many of 
you at home. The boys will go out into the world. 
Myra will be a help instead of a hindrance. You 
must try to look on the bright side of things." 

" As Netta does. But I am not like her." 

" But you may be like her in this. Though I 
grant it is not so easy to see things in their best aspect 
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through headache and fatigue, as through perfect 
health." 

*' O no ; it makes such a difference." 

'* And you are not very well to-day, poor child !" 

*' But I am better for talking to you/' said Elsie, 
with a smile. '' Netta sent me here, because she says 
you always cheer me up. Only I think we ought to 
go home now. There is so much work to be 
done." 

'' Mending, do you mean ? I wish I could help 
you with it, but that is impossible.^' And she glanced 
at her right hand, which had been crippled by the 
same accident which had caused her lameness. ^^ And 
Amelia is always so much occupied in the parish that 
I am afraid I could not ask it of her. I wish we 
could help you in some substantial way, Elsie ; but 
you know we are only poor people.'' 

" Please, Miss Carrington, don't say such things," 
entreated Elsie. " If you do, I shall be afraid to come 
and tell you all my troubles." 

'' That would be a loss for me as well as for you, 
so I must take care not to frighten you away. To 
turn to another subject. Have you seen or heard 
anything of the Marshalls, — our new neighbours that 
are to be ? " 

" O no, nothing. Netta and mamma were 
talking about them this afternoon, I think, but I 
don't know what they said. I would rather have some 
new books than new friends. Miss Carrington." 

" For shame ! you unsociable child. Well, I will 
not detain you, for I see you are in a hurry to depart. 
Good-bye, my dear." Miss Carrington looked for a 
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moment with kind solicitude into the tired face. " Keep 
up a brave heart, Elsie, and don't allow yourself to 
repine. ^ Take courage, be patient, and comfort will 
come to thee in due time.' '' 

In the garden Elsie found Miss Amelia busily 
engaged in supplying the children's demands for 
^^ stories,'' of which she possessed an inexhaustible 
fund. 

" Come already, Elsie I " she exclaimed. " Now 
I call that a shockingly shabby visit. But you look 
more like yourself — more like what yourself ought to 
be, I mean. Must you really go ? Want to get home 
in time for tea. Ah, well, of course it won't do to 
keep them all waiting. Oh, nonsense ! you haven't 
stayed a moment too long. But I won't keep you. 
Run along, children." 

Miss Amelia lingered to see them out of sight, 
and then went into the parlour, pulling ofF her garden- 
ing gloves, and heaving an emphatic sigh, that drew a 
questioning glance from her sister. 

" It is a pity, a great pity ! " she said. " A fine 
girl like that to be turned into a mere nursemaid to a 
troop of babies." 

" Poor child ! " said Miss Carrington. 

^^ And she looks already as oppressed as if she 
had the burden of thirty or forty years upon her 
shoulders. Mind and body will be worn out in ten 
years at this rate." 

" I trust not, Amelia. I hope Mr. Lyster's cir- 
cumstances may improve. It is sad to see such a 
pressure upon such young girls." 

^^ It is not Mrs. Lyster's fault either. She takes 
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double and treble her share of the work as it is, when- 
ever Netta will give her a chance of doing so. I 
never saw such a bright unselfish creature as Netta 
is. But somehow one pities Elsie more. It is such 
power of mind and intellect thrown away.^' 

"Not thrown away/' said Miss Carrington 
gently. 

" Perhaps not in one sense, but if she were a more 
ordinary girl she would be twice as happy, and there 
is little hope at present that she will be able to make 
any use of her powers. Well, I must be off. I have 
to speak to Mrs. Scott about sending her children 
more regularly to the Sunday-school. You don't want 
me for the next hour ? " 

Miss Carrington answered in the negative. After 
her sister's departure she sat for some time, with her 
hands clasped, and a troubled look on her face. 

" No, not thrown away," she repeated at length, 
half aloud. " Not thrown away. He who gave the 
Clients will find his own use for them. It is all right 
and well for her, I don't doubt. But the cross is 
heavy, and no wonder she feels it." 



CHAPTER III. 

"The sunshiny member of the family, who has the inestimable art 
to make all duty seem pleasant, all self-denial and exertion easy and 
desirable, even disappointment not so blank and crushing ; who is like 
a bracing, crisp, frosty atmosphere throughout the house, without a 
suspicion of the element that chills and pinches. " 

Commonplace Philosopher. 

** Netta, is tea nearly ready ? " 

^^ Nearly, mamma," replied Netta, setting upon 
the table a large quartern loaf. There was a cloth 
spread, old and threadbare, and darned in numerous 
places, but spotlessly neat and clean. The tea-service 
was of plain white china. A small — very small — pat of 
butter flanked the loaf. There were also a large pile 
of bread and dripping, a small pile of hot toast and 
dripping, and a jug of milk, but no sugar. This was 
all. Netta, however, looked very smiling and satisfied, 
as, in her peculiarly graceful and delicate manner, she 
assigned each cup and plate to its proper place, and 
arranged the chairs round the table. 

" Toast and dripping ! " said Mrs. Lyster. " Oh, 
Netta, my dear, how could you make yourself so hot i 
It really was not worth while." 
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^^ My cheeks will soon cool again, mamma, and the 
boys are so glad of a little change/^ 

*' But will it not grow cold ? It is almost a pity 
you did not leave it by the kitchen fire/^ 

" Papa and the boys have come in, mamma. And 
there is Elsie passing the window with the children. 
But I can cover it with a plate, to keep it warm. 
Now I will fetch the urn.^' 

" Is Phoebe too busy to bring it ? " 

"Best not to interrupt her, mamma. She has 
quite enough to do.'' 

And Netta left the room just as the three elder 
boys entered it. 

"Well, Gerard, have you had a nice ramble ?'' 

"O capital, mamma," replied the youngest — not 
the one addressed. " Gerard didn't care, but we have 
had lots of fun. We've seen the oddest little creature 
you ever heard of. Wasn't she, Vernon ?" 

" Yes, but the other was not," said Vernon. 

" No, there were two," said Nugent. . " Vernon 
was quite smitten with one of them. He thought he 
had never seen such a beauty." 

"I said nothing of the kind," returned Vernon 
rather indignantly. " Why, I never saw any girl yet 
to compare to Netta in the way of beauty. I suppose 
I may admire a girl, without thinking her the prettiest 
in the world." 

"Well, I know one thing," remarked Nugent, 
*' and that is, that Netta was never dressed as she was* 
I don't mean smartly, mamma, but just everything as 
it should be." 

" Ay, but if Netta were dressed in the same way. 
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she would beat the other hollow," said Vernon. " Come, 
we haven't told mamma yet about the little oddity. 
She didn't look more than twelve years old in height, 
mamma, but her face might have belonged to a girl of 
twenty.'' 

" Yes, it was so queer and grave/' added Nugent, 
" with a long nose like a grown-up person. And she had 
a lot of light hair hanging down her back — ^not pretty 
light hair, but the very palest yellow, with a whitish 
tinge over the whole." 

" What a charming description ! " said Netta, who 
had just entered the room. ^^ I hope it does not 
belong to Miss Marshall. Vernon, will you lift the 
urn on the table for me. Thank you, — it was rather 
heavy. Here come the children. Now, boys, sit 
down quietly, for papa is tired." 

Seats were taken rapidly, and with much less noise 
than might have been expected, from the number of 
children, and the confined accommodation. Mrs. 
Lyster put away her work, and rose, just as her hus- 
band entered. There was a moment's pause, and all 
stood up while he said grace, after which he sat wearily 
down in the chair placed for him. 

He was a tall thin pale man, with an intellectual 
face, but a worn oppressed look, and melancholy dark 
eyes. A constitution, not naturally strong, had been 
enfeebled still further by years of hard work, and of 
overwhelming anxieties. With a nervous sensitive 
nature, deep strong feelings, and delicate health, what 
wonder if his faith and patience should at times almost 
fail him, beneath the accumulated pressure of incessant 
toil and incessant trouble. The trust of a man far 
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stronger than he might well have given way beneath 
the load. Faith, indeed, often triumphed, but the 
struggle was fierce and oft-repeated, and left its traces 
in his &ce and form. 

Very different was Mrs. Lyster from her husband. 
She must once have been remarkably pretty and 
fascinating. She was still tall and graceful, her blue 
eyes were still dark and soft, though less bright than 
formerly, and her manners were most winning, with 
their mingling of gentleness and decision. As a girl, 
she had possessed an unusually high flow of spirits, 
and even now her almost unvarying cheerfulness and 
unflagging energy were marvellous to behold. She 
was the life and mainspring of the house, — frequently 
up and about at five o'clock in the summer mornings, 
and an hour later in winter ; leading everything, direct- 
ing everything, working, contriving, ever engaged 
in the arduous task of " making both ends meet,'^ — yet 
never seeming to despond. A strong calm faith was 
hers, that seemed to rise above present trial, — a beau- 
tifiil trust that nothing could shake. Yet she looked 
fer from robust ; her hands and cheeks were very thin, 
and a red ingrained flush upon the latter, contrasting 
with the pallor of the rest of the face, seemed to tell 
of a mind and body overtasked. 

Netta was very like what her mother had been at 
her age. The tall slender figure, the small well-set 
head, the sparkling smiling blue eyes, so dark in hue 
that at times the colour might almost have been mis- 
taken for brown, the fair features, the little laughing 
mouth, were what none could see without admiring. 
Her whole appearance too was so sylph-like, every 
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step so light, every movement of the little hands so 
daintily yet unaffectedly graceful, that it was no won- 
der her parents should be proud of her. And her 
sweetness of temper, unselfish ways, and buoyant 
spirits, made her not only a universal favourite, but in 
truth a perfect sunbeam in the house. 

Elsie was only one year younger than Netta, and 
in height, as well as in the general outline of figure 
and features, there was indeed a resemblance between 
the two, but the peculiar lightness and grace of Netta's 
movements were wanting in her. She was grave and 
still. The faces too were different. In Elsie the 
brow was more broad and full, giving promise of no 
small intellect ; the eye was of an earnest, thoughtful 
hazel, sometimes lighting up and flashing with excite- 
ment, but usually quiet and languid ; the mouth was 
compressed and sad; the face altogether was too 
anxious and depressed for one so young. 

Gerard was the next in age, now nearly sixteen,— 
a dreamy silent reserved boy, with grey eyes deeply 
set beneath a massive forehead, and a face that might 
have been good-looking, though irregular, had it been 
less impassive. He confided in no one, conversed 
with no one, and Elsie sometimes declared that she 
believed he really cared for no one. If he did, he took 
no trouble to contradict her. So long as he was left 
to himself and his books, he was satisfied. When 
interrupted or disturbed, he grew pettish and irritable. 

Very unlike him, again, was Vernon, about fifteen 
months his junior, tall and lithe in figure, frank and 
hearty in bearing, light and springy in his movements, 
with a merry smile, and sunny brown eyes that lit up 
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the whole face. Nugent was just thirteen, rather 
short, stout, and less attractive than Vernon. Myra 
was a mischievous-looking girl of ten, with a rosy face 
and turned-up nose, resembling no one in the family 
except Harold, a little fellow of eight. Ethelbert was 
a year older than Harold, a serious quiet child, with 
large sympathizing eyes. He was devoted to his 
mother and elder sisters, and was often the greatest 
possible assistance with the younger members of the 
femily. 

Blanche would have been a most lovely child, but 
for the wan peevish look that clouded her face. Poor 
little thing ! she scarcely knew what good health was, 
and the very love they all bore to her made it the more 
trying to see her so feeble and sickly. The twins, 
Willie and Freddie, were fine plump little fellows, so 
much alike that one was often mistaken for the other. 
Even Mrs. Lyster was occasionally caught in the act 
of using the wrong name, though it was a rare occur- 
rence. 

A stranger, entering the room in the midst of the 
meal, would have been struck with the crowd of chil- 
dren, the hum of voices resembling a school, and the 
cramped space. But he would have been no less 
struck with the perfect refinement that characterized 
everybody and everything present, — an indescribable 
freshness and delicacy that seemed to pervade the very 
atmosphere. The furniture might be poor and scanty, 
but from constant rubbing it shone like polished ma- 
hogany, and scarcely a speck of dust was to be seen. 
The print dresses of Mrs. Lyster and the girls, the 
brown-hoUand roundabouts of the younger boys, and 
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the jackets of the elder ones, might indeed be faded 
and threadbare, patched and mended, but they fitted 
to a nicety, and were scrupulously neat and clean. 
The eleven heads of hair, from Netta down to the 
twins, were as smooth and glossy as brushes could 
make them ; the eleven pairs of hands such as the 
most delicately-gloved lady in the land need not have 
feared to grasp. Perhaps the very consciousness of 
inability to clothe their children according to their 
station made Mr. and Mrs. Lyster the more sensitively 
particular on these points. If so, they certainly suc- 
ceeded in their aim. Not one of the boys could have 
been taken for other than the son of a perfect gentle- 
man i not one of the girls for other than a lady by 
birth and education. 

Tea went on quietly. Mugs of milk-and-water 
were handed to the younger ones, while the elder 
ones were favoured with cups of milk-and-water 
tinged visibly with tea. Mr. Lyster's was stronger. 
It was the only thing that revived him when wearied 
out with parish work, and Mrs. Lyster took care he 
should have the best that the teapot would afford. 
Her own cup, poured out last of all, might have been 
described as " water bewitched," and strong imagina- 
tion must have been required to detect even a flavour 
of tea-leaves. The hot toast-and-dripping speedily 
disappeared. One piece was laid on Blanche^s plate, 
but after a few mouthfuls she pushed it away, and 
leant back in her chair. A shade came over Mrs. 
Lyster's face for a moment, but she said nothing, — 
only cut a thin slice of bread, spread it with her own 
butter, and ate dry bread herself. Both Netta and 
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Elsie followed her example, and the child made a good 
tea, without seeming to remark how it was obtained. 
If any one else observed it, nothing was said. Small 
instances of self-denial were too common to call for 
either remonstrance or admiration, 

Mr. Lyster was the first to finish, and he rose 
without waiting for the others, but came back as he 
was about to leave the room. 

" Netta, I want to ask your help," he said. Netta's 
tright face looked up responsively. "Mr. Knight 
has been talking to me about our little Church Mis- 
sionary Association. He says that it is falling off, and 
we ought all to bestir ourselves. I have promised to 
canvass the place in search of fresh subscriptions/' 

" I will undertake part of it for you, papa," said 
Netta quickly. " Only I am afraid we must not 
expect any large result. The people are all so poor 
about here. Is there any particular hurry, or will it 
<lo if I go in a day or two ? " 

" I promised Mr. Knight that I would set about it 
at once, and he is going to do the same. If you 
could possibly have managed to visit a few cottages 
this evening, I should have been very glad." 

Netta thought of the mending-basket, but she did 
jiot mention it, and a glance from her mother encou- 
raged her. 

*' I will manage it, papa," she said cheerfully, and 
he gave her a subscription-paper to be filled in, then 
left the room. Netta sat in thoughtful silence until 
tea was finished, and the children had scattered them- 
selves in various directions. Vernon and Ethelbert 
lent Elsie their aid in carrying away the tea-things — a 
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task which was frequently undertaken by the girls. 
Their only servant was a young girl of eighteen, and 
though very steady and hard-working, she had almost 
more to do than she could manage, especially on 
washing days. 

" Mamma,'' said Netta, in a low voice, " I don't 
want to trouble you, but do you think papa intends to 
give anything himself ! I see Mr. Knight's name is 
down for a guinea, and Mrs. Knight for half-a -guinea, 
and Robert and Jessie for half-a-crown each^-dona- 
tions, all of them. I know papa subscribes yearly, 
but people will not think of that. It seems strange to 
ask others to give more, and not to set the example 
ourselves." 

^^ Go and speak to him, dear,'' was Mrs. Lyster's 
answer, and Netta obeyed. 

Mr. Lyster was in his study, and she knelt down 
on a stool by his side, explaining her errand. He 
heard with a clouded face. 

" You can put down half-a-crown for me, Netta," 
he said, drawing his hand across his forehead. 

" Not if you think it best not," said Netta gently. 

^^ No, no, you are right, dear. It is more than I 
can afford, but we must take it out of something else. 
As you say, we must set the example. It is little 
enough, but it is the utmost I can venture to give. I 
could not run into debt for such an object." 

" Oh no," said Netta, with hearty assent. " Will 
you put your name down, dear papa ? Thank you. 
I will try to have a good list to show you when I come 
back." 

The parlour was still full of children, when Netta 
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returned. Blanche was seated on the floor, leaning 
against her mother. Nugent, Myra, and Harold 
were engaged in a game of romps. Ethelbert was 
amusing the twins with a long fairy tale of his own 
invention. Gerard was frowning over a book, and 
Vernon was seated on the table, humming a song. 
Mrs. Lyster looked inquiringly at her daughter, and 
Netta showed her the paper. 

"Mamma, do you really think you can spare 
me this evening ? I would have told papa how much 
there was to be done, but I did not like to worry 
him.^' 

" Best not, dear. Oh, yes, you must go, and Elsie 
and I will get on with the work.^^ 

" I shall have time for a good deal after I come 
back,^' remarked Netta. " Vernon, will you come with 
me, and Nugent ? " 

Vernon sprang up readily. Nugent looked round. 

" What for ? Subscription begging ? Much 
obliged. I hope you don't expect to fill up that paper. 
Here, let me see it. Oh, I say, Netta, that's too bad ! 
— a guinea from Mr. Knight, and only one half-crown 
from papa — no more than from Jessie or Robert. I 
wonder you can have the face to ask for a penny, with 
that staring you in the face.'' 

A painful flush passed over Mrs. Lyster's cheeks, 
and Netta's usually smiling blue eyes flashed with 
anger. 

" Nugent, how can you talk so foolishly ? Papa 
has given what he can, and no one but himself has a 
right to judge how much it should be. If we were 
richer, he would give more, Vernon, I am going 
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upstairs to dress, and I shall be back directly." Netta 
left the room as she spoke, Vernon remarking— 

^^ I always like to see Netta fire up like that. But, 
mamma, can't papa really do more ? ff^e know what 
he is, of course, but people will think it shabby." 

" He would give more if it were possible, Vernon," 
Mrs. Lyster answered gently, and the boy looked 
thoughtful. 

" Mamma," interposed Nugent, " I want a new 
necktie awfully. Mine's not fit to be seen. One of 
the fellows laughed at me about it to-day." 

" It is not so bad as Gerard's," said Vernon. 

" Gerard doesn't care what he wears. I don't 
mind so much now, but when the holidays are over it 
will be horrid. Fancy going to school with a patch 
like this on my jacket. It's the worst I ever had 
yet." 

" Nugent, what is the use of making a fuss about 
it ? " said Elsie, looking up impatiently from her work. 
"You know that we can't afford new things. If 
wearing old clothes were our only trouble, we should 
not be very badly off. You should have the mending 
of them for a month." 

"If I had, I suppose it wouldn't improve my 
jacket," retorted Nugent. "That's what I want. 
May I have a necktie, mamma ? " 

" Not yet, Nugent, I think," was the quiet answer, 
and just then Netta entered the room, already equipped 
for her walk, so that no more was said on the 
subject. 

The Ashgrove cottages came first, and Netta went 
with Vernon into one after another, explaining the 
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object of her call in her own peculiarly winning 
manner. Subscription beggars are not usually very 
welcome visitors, yet Netta was such a favourite that 
she was welcomed almost everywhere, and the list of 
monthly pence and threepences was soon longer than 
she had ventured to expect. Not that she escaped 
rebuffs. In one instance, especially, the refusal was 
not pleasantly given. It was at the cottage of a 
certain John Scott and 'his family — a shabby ill-kept 
place. Vernon made a face at the bare idea of asking 
for subscriptions there, but he followed Netta submis- 
sively up the garden-path — though garden in truth it 
could not be termed. Several ragged children were 
playing about the doorway, within which sat Scott 
himself, smoking and lounging. He stood up to allow 
Netta to pass, and listened while she explained to Mrs. 
Scott her reason for coming, but he vouchsafed no 
remark. Mrs. Scott heard with a dull stare. 

" I dare say it's very fine. Miss, a-givin* money to 
the heathen, but it seems to me — no offence. Miss—* 
as how John had best see after hi^ own family, afore 
he troubles about them niggers." 

" I think so too," said Netta, quietly. " But the 
one need not prevent the other, Mrs. Scott. We 
must look first to our own homes, but that ought not 
to prevent us from also sending missionaries and Bibles 
to the poor ignorant heathen. I do not ask much, 
but even a penny a month is of use.^' 

" I'm sure. Miss, we haven't got no pennies to 
spend on such things," said Mrs. Scott, half inclined 
to whimper. " Ask John, there, John, here^s Miss 
Lyster a-wantin' money to buy Bibles for the niggers.'* 
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"Let them buy 'em as wants 'cm," curtly re- 
sponded John, with a pufF of smoke. " Who's a-goin* 
to give ?" 

" This list has only just been begun," said Netta, 
opening it. Mrs. Scott read aloud for her husband's 
information the first three or four names, with an 
emphasis upon the words — "The Rev. Frederick 
Lyster, two-and-sixpence." 

" Well, John, whatMl ye do ?'* 

" ril not give a farthing,'' said John shortly, and 
Netta, feeling that the matter was hopeless, did not 
press it further. She lingered a minute to ask after 
the children, and then left the cottage. They were 
scarcely out of the garden, when they heard Scott's 
loud laugh, and roughly-uttered — 

** Pretty good, that ! The curate gives half-a 
crown, and then wants us poor folk to make up for 
his stinginess. Let him buy the books himself, if he 
wants *em." 

Vernon's cheek burnt, and he clenched his hand, 
while Netta's lip quivered and her eyes swam. 

" The insolent fellow !" muttered Vernon. " How 
dare he speak so ? I would make him repent it, if I 
did not despise him too heartily.'* 

" Oh, hush ! — don't talk so, Vernon. Scott is a poor 
ignorant fellow, and knows no better. He cannot 
understand. And I expected nothing from them." 

" Then what made you go there at all, Netta ? " 

" If I had not, papa would have felt bound to do 
so," she replied, and Vernon looked at her with 
instinctive admiration. 

" I should like to know whether you ever think of 

3 
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yourself before others/' he said. " For my part, I 
think it a downright shame that papa and you should 
be exposed to this sort of thing. If clergymen are 
expected to give to everything, they ought to have it 
in their power." 

" I know it seems so to us," said Netta ; adding 
more cheerfully, " Well, there is one comfort, Vernon, 
that however poor we are, we have no disagreements 
among ourselves, as is the case in so many families." 

"I think I could put up with a few disagreements 
for the sake of a hundred a year more," Vernon mut- 
tered, and then they walked on in silence. Presently 
he began humming a nautical song. 

"The sea your theme, as usual," said Netta, 
smiling. 

" Always will be, I hope. Don't I long to go ! " 
" But, Vernon, when do you intend to speak to 
papa ? " asked Netta, rather gravely. 

" Well, I've been thinking about it lately, and it is 
quite time things should be settled. I believe I am 
half afraid to bring matters to a point, for fear anything 
should stop my going. Of course I am too old for 
the Royal Navy, and I have always known that to be 
out of the question, on account of the expense. But 
I don't care how I go. I think I would rather be a 
cabin-boy than live on land." 

" You would not think so long, if you once tried 
going in that capacity. Still, I really should advise 
you to tell papa your wish. I wonder you have left 
it so long." 

" Why, you see, the reason I haven't said any- 
thing lately is, that I spoke to him a year ago, and 
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then he seemed to take it as a mere fancy — almost a 
joke. He laughed, and told me the idea would soon 
wear ofF. But it hasn't. I have waited all this time, 
and now I can tell him that it has grown stronger 
every month. Pll speak to him this very evening, 
Netta. Don't you think it best? Oh, are you 
going to see Miss Carrington ? " 



CHAPTER IV. 

" He sure must conquer who himself can tame." 

Goldsmith. 

' ' Thus when by earth's cross lights perplexed, 
We crave the thing that should not be, 
God, reading right our erring text, 
Gives what we would ask, could we see." 

The Three Wakings. 

" What ! is it Netta ? How do you do, my dear ? 
This is an unexpected pleasure. Two of you in one 
day ! We are not often so favoured. I suppose you 
know that Elsie came this afternoon.'' 

" I hope you count me as a third, Miss Amelia,'' 
said Vernon. 

" You ! Oh dear no ! I don't count you boys. 
Elsie brought a whole batch with her. Come in ; 
come both of you into the drawing-room." 

" Perhaps you will not be so ready to welcome us 
when you know our errand," said Netta, when seated 
by Miss Carrington. '' Vernon and I are on a tour of 
subscription and donation begging for the Church 
Missionary Society. Mr. Knight is very anxious that 
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our Association should take a fresh start, and wants 
new subscribers/' 

^^ But, my dear, we are old subscribers/' said Miss 
Amelia. 

^^ Yes, but I am begging either an increased sub- 
scription or a donation from old subscribers. Miss 
Amelia." 

^' Not a bad thing. These little branch asso* 
ciations are rather apt to &11 flat, and want an occa- 
sional rousing up. Well, Margaret ? '' 

^^ I think we may give five shillings,'' said Miss 
Carrington, ^^ as a donation. We could hardly promise 
it regularly." 

Miss Amelia pulled a small leathern bag out of a 
-drawer. 

" Our charity-purse, Netta," she remarked. " It 
is pretty full now. Yes, it will spare five shillings. 
Here, my dear. Will that do ? " 

^^ Oh, thank you ; I hardly dared to hope for so 
much," said Netta warmly. 

" Put down * The Miss Carringtons,* if you must 
put any name at all," said Miss Carrington. ** We 
<io things jointly, you know, and don't patronize 
separate purses. How are you all at home ? " 

" Very well, except Blanche, poor little darling ! 
The heat tries her a good deal." 

^' Elsie does not look well," remarked Miss Car- 
rington, while Miss Amelia and Vernon walked away 
into the conservatory. 

^^ She seems tired and overdone to-day. Sometimes 
I wonder how she will manage when I leave home." 

Miss Carrington was silent a moment, mentally 
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contrasting the bright brave face now looking up into 
hers, with the pale downcast one she had seen in the 
same spot that afternoon. 

" It will do her no harm, I think, Netta. Perhaps 
the very fact of not having you to depend upon may 
rouse her up to more energy/* 

'* Elsie is not wanting in energy. Miss Carrington, 
She works hard enough." 

''Ay, but she does it like a martyr. Like a 
martyr, I mean, in the common acceptation of the 
term ; not like a martyr in feith and submission/* 

*' Perhaps she will not be tried in that way. 
Sometimes I doubt whether I shall ever succeed in 
my wish.** 

'' There is no reason why you should not. Many 
a young governess is less prepared for her work 
than you are. What you do know, you know 
thoroughly.** 

'* Yes ; reading, writing, spelling, grammar, arith- 
metic, geography, and the rudiments of history^ 
together with a slight smattering of French and Latin,** 
said Netta, smiling rather sadly. '' I might do a great 
deal with French in three months, with a good teacher 
and hard study. As to music and singing, even if I 
had time to give to them, our piano is so poor, and so 
wretchedly out of tune, that I could do nothing with 
it. I know I might obtain, perhaps without much 
difficulty, a situation as nursery-governess, but that 
would be little help to those at home, except that 
there would be one less to clothe and feed.** 

'' A way will open, Netta,'* said Miss Carrington^ 
** Only pray and trust j you will see your path clear 
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before you in time. Have you mentioned the plan 
yet to Elsie i " 

^^ Not yet. At least she has heard nothing of it 
lately. She must know that we have thought of such 
a thing. I know she would feci my going very much. 
We have never yet been parted, except the six months 
that I was at school, three years ago. I am always 
thankful that I worked so hard then. Papa and 
mamma could not venture on such an expense again 
for any of us. Sometimes I feel as if I ought to maii 
leisure for study, and fit myself for the work of teach- 
ing. But then again I cannot resolve to leave more 
to mamma and Elsie." 

^^ If you go away, it must fall to them,'' said 
Miss Carrington. 

^^ Yes, but then I should be sending home 
money," said Netta, her face brightening at the idea. 
^ What a delight it would be ! I have had one advan- 
tage, certainly, and that is constant practice in teach- 
ing. With the exception of accomplishments, I could 
undertake any ordinary children up to twelve or four- 
teen years old. Perhaps before long I may have some 
opportunity for getting on with accomplishments too. 
But I must not stay longer now.'' 

Vernon was still in the conservatory, talking to 
Miss Amelia, and listening with intense interest to 
long sea-stories concerning a certain sailor-brother of 
hers, who had died many years before. He came 
away very reluctantly, and they went together to 
several neighbouring cottages, meeting with varied 
success, — rafter which they retraced their steps along the 
broad dusty highway between Elburton and Ashgrove. 
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The sun had sunk, and grey twilight was settling 
down over the broad green fields. The two plodded 
on quietly, chatting as they walked. Suddenly Vernon 
stood still, with the half-whispered exclamation — 

" There they are ! The pretty one and the little 
oddity. Just look, Netta." 

The " little oddity," as Vernon termed her, was a 
small short girl, with a grave singular face, black 
eyes, almost white eyelashes, and a profusion of the 
palest flaxen hair. Another girl, taller, and apparently 
older, with a shy bright blushing face, stood near, 
besides a middle-aged lady, well-dressed and pleasant- 
looking. The child was saying in a high determined 
tone — 

" Then I won't go any farther. Miss Shelton. I 
don't like wandering about the country in this fashion. 
I am tired, and I shall sit down." 

True to her word, down she sat on a patch of 
grass by the roadside, her blue silk dress spreading 
out into the dust. The lady looked perplexed. 

** But, my dear Leila, we cannot remain here 
all night. Pray be reasonable, and let us hasten 
home." 

" You shouldn't have brought me so far," re- 
turned the young lady. "You and Aimee always 
take such immense walks." 

Just then Netta and Vernon passed by. Much to 
Netta's surprise, she sprang up and accosted them. 

" Will you please tell me the quickest way to the 
Hall ? We have lost ourselves." 

"There is a short cut over the fields," replied 
Vernon, " if you don't mind some awkward stiles." 
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'^ I don't mind anything, but Miss Shelton hates 
stiles. Shelly, I'm going home over the fields." 

The lady came to her side, looking much annoyed. 

** You forget yourself, Leila," she said in a low 
tone. 

" No, I don't," was the answer, with a wilful twist 
of the shoulders. ^^ I like this young lady very much, 
and I want to know who she is. What's your name, 
please ? " 

Rude as were the words, there was a curious 
naivete in the manner of the speaker that disarmed all 
offence, and brought a smile to Netta's lips, as she 
replied — 

*' Perhaps you will first tell me who you are, little 
girl ? " 

" I'm not a little girl, but I will tellj you my name 
of course. I am Leila Fitzroy; and that is my cousin, 
Aimee Marshall ; and this is Aimee's governess. Miss 
Shelton. She is trying to take care of me, you see. 
Now, who are you ? " 

" Leila ! — Miss Fitzroy ! — I cannot permit this," 
said her companion, seriously, adding to Netta, "I 
trust you will pardon Miss Fitzroy's rudeness. She 
appears quite to have forgotten herself. Come away 
instantly. Miss Fitzroy." 

" Not till I know my way home, and who I am 
talking to," persisted the young lady decisively. 

" Will you allow me to show you the road ? '* said 
Netta courteously, turning to the governess, whose 
evident distress she pitied, and glancing at Miss Mar- 
shall, who was crimsoning under her shady hat with 
shame at her cousin's conduct. ^^ If we accompany 
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you round this corner, we can point out to you the 
short cut leading to the Hall/^ 

Miss Shelton hesitated, and as Miss Fitzroy was 
about to accept Netta*s proposal, the latter added, 
" My father is Mr. Lyster, curate to Mr. Knight/' 

'* Miss Lyster ! Then I have heard of you before,^' 
cried Miss Fitzroy, highly delighted. '' The old cler- 
gyman called with his eldest son a day or two ago, and 
the boy told me all about you.'^ 

" I hope he gave you no bad impressions,'^ said 
Vernon, doubtful whether to laugh or be annoyed, 
while Miss Shelton gratefully accepted Netta*s offer of 
guidance, and strove in vain to silence her troublesome 
charge. 

*' Bad ! Oh dear, no ! He only made me want very 
much to see Miss Lyster. Are you the one he likes so 
much ? '^ added Miss Fitzroy, appealing to Netta, and 
finishing her sentence, regardless of the hand that Miss 
Shelton placed before her mouth. ^^ Shelly, dear, you 
needn't try to gag me.'' 

"Miss Fitzroy, I shall certainly inform your 
mamma of your conduct," said the governess coldly. 

" Do, Shelly ! " responded the young lady, evi- 
dently not at all alarmed by the threat. " You needn't 
call me Miss Fitzroy, for you only do that when you 
are angry, and there's nothing to be angry about. Oh 
dear, I wish we were going to stay in Elburton, that 
I might know Miss Lyster. Aimee, you must get 
Aunt Marshall to make friends with Mrs. Lyster, and 
you can know Miss Lyster, and then when I come 
some day to pay you a visit, I can see plenty of 
her." 
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Netta thought matters had gone hx enough, and 
she stopped. 

^^ I have no doubt that you will easily find your 
way from here, Miss Fitzroy. You have only to cross 
that field, and go down the little lane beyond, and then 
you will reach the carriage*road that leads into the Hall 
grounds/' 

Aimee Marshall came a little forward, and said in a 
shy soft voice, ^^ Thank you very much for helping 
us, Miss Lyster. I am sorry we have brought you 
out of your way. I hope we shall see something of 
you before long/' 

"I am glad to have been of any use to you,'' Netta 
replied with a smile, and she bowed and turned away 
as she spoke, without appearing to notice Miss Fitz- 
roy's outstretched hand. Vernon shook with laughter 
as they resumed their walk. 

^^ Did you ever see such a queer little witch of a 
child, Netta ? But isn't the other one nice ? I am 
glad the queer one is Miss Fitzroy, and I hope we 
shall know Miss Marshall." 

" I think we shall like her if we do. Yes, she 
seems very nice. But what a shame of Duncan to 
talk about us to strangers — for I suppose she means 
him." 

^^ He hasn't, at all events, done you much harm in 
their estimation," laughed Vernon. " We have had 
quite a little adventure to talk about, have we not ? 
Are you going in here ? I should think you are 
nearly tired of subscription-begging for one day." 

Netta, however, was not satisfied without trying 
all the cottages that lay in her path. Only one or 
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two remained that she had not visited in her way out. 
It was not long before the business was accomplished, 
and they found themselves again at home. Netta went 
straight to her fether's study, and Vernon followed her. 

'' Well, dear, what success ? " asked Mr. Lyster. 

^' I have brought you the list, papa. I do not think 
it is bad on the whole." 

Mr, Lyster glanced through the sheet, and then 
folded it up. 

" Thank you, my dear, you have helped me very 
much," he said, and Netta went away with the bright 
look of one who loves to help others, even at the cost 
of personal pain and trouble. 

Vernon did not follow her. He stood uneasily by 
the study-table, ' playing with a book, and looking so 
serious that his father saw something was on his mind. 
Have you anything to say, Vernon ? " 
Are you busy to-night, papa ? I can easily wait, 
only Netta advises me not to put off speaking to you ?" 

*' I am not too busy to give you a few minutes," 
said Mr. Lyster, laying down his pen, and leaning 
back in his chair. " Is anything wrong ? " 

'' No, papa J it is nothing of that kind. I want to 
speak about what I am to be." He paused a moment, 
then brought it out quietly — " May I go to sea ? " 

Mr. Lyster looked surprised. 

'' Go to sea ! What has put that into your 
head?" 

'' I have wished it for years, papa,— ever since that 
visit which I paid to poor grandpapa at the sea-side. 
I told you some months ago that I wanted it." 

Did you ? Ah, I recollect something of the 
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kind. But I thought I had stopped all idea of such a 
thing." 

^^ You laughed, papa, and said the fancy would 
soon pass off," said Vernon in a low voice. ** But it 
hasn't. I want now more than ever to be a sailor. 
I can't tell you how I long for it. I don't think I 
could be happy on land." 

" Hush ! don't say that." And the tone sent a 
sudden chill over his hopes. Mr. Lyster rose, and 
paced the room in silence for two or three minutes. 
Presently he stood before the table, observing — 

" After all, Vernon, it is merely a fancy. You 
would soon be heartily sick of the hardships of a 
sailor's life." 

^' I don't mind hardships, papa. One must have 
them wherever one is. And if it is a fancy, it has 
lasted two years and a-half." 

Mr. Lyster sighed. 

^^ I ought to have checked it long ago," he said» 
" It is out of the question that you should go." 

Vernon made no answer, but in the somewhat 
dim light of the single candle his father could see his 
very lips growing white. 

" It grieves me more than I can tell to deny you 
your wish. If I were a rich man, I do not think the 
sea is what I should choose for you, but still I would 
not refuse my consent if I saw a strong inclination 
that way. As matters • now stand, however, it is im- 
possible. I cannot afford to send you." 

"I never thought of the Royal Navy," said 
Vernon huskily. 

" The Royal Navy and the Merchant Service are 
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equally out of your reach. Think about it quietly, 
Vernon. Come and sit down here. I want you to 
understand once for all the impossibility of the thing. 
You remember Mr. Knight*s nephew, who went into 
the Merchant Service." 

'' Yes, papa,'* said Vernon, taking a seat as desired. 
** I know that the sum of fifty or sixty pounds was 
paid before each of his first three voyages. But it is 
not always so." 

''Perhaps not, where there is good interest. I 
cannot say. I have no interest whatever in the 
Merchant Service.'' 

'' I would go as apprentice willingly, papa. No 
premium would be required then." 

*' You know all about it, I see ! But, Vernon, as 
I said just now, I have no interest whatever. And 
even supposing I had, there is another obstacle which 
appears to me insuperable. That is the expense of 
your outfit — ^the necessary outlay, not only on your 
first leaving home, but during the two or three years, 
if not more, which must elapse before you could 
earn anything yourself. I do not see how I could 
by any possibility afford it. Even were your outfit 
the only difficulty, it would be insurmountable.'' 

" I would not cost you a single penny more than 
was absolutely necessary," said Vernon, unable yet to 
relinquish his hope. 

Mr. Lyster sighed again, and leant his forehead on 
his hand. 

" I do not think you are fully aware of our cir- 
cumstances, Vernon, but you are quite old enough 
to understand what I am going to say to you. Do 
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you know that my stipend is only one hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, and that that, with twenty pounds 
a year of your mother's, forms my entire income. 
Out of this I pay over twenty pounds for house-rent 
and taxes, twelve for my insurance, and six to Phcebe. 
This leaves less than a hundred and thirty pounds 
for the food of fourteen, and the clothing of thirteen 
people. When I was a boy, I remember, my mother 
•used to reckon that the food of each member of the 
family amounted to twenty or twenty-five pounds a 
year, while my sisters thought themselves positively 
stinted in being condemned to sixteen pounds a year 
for their dress. Do you see now how exceedingly 
limited my means are ? '' 

Vernon was listening with repressed excitement to 
his father's calm melancholy tone. 

^^ Papa, it is a shame ! a wicked shame ! " he 
burst forth. " You live for others, and it is a shame 
^hat you should have no more." The scene in the 
•Scotts' cottage recurred to his mind, though with 
instinctive delicacy he would not add to his father's 
burden by repeating it. 

^^ Hush, Vernon ! that is not the right spirit for us. 
If it were the will of our heavenly Father we should 
have more." And, half to himself, Mr. Lyster re- 
peated the words — " Tarry thou the Lord's leisure j 
<^be strong, and He shall comfort thine heart ; put thou 
thy trust in the Lord." 

Vernon was silenced, but only for a moment. His 
•eye fell on his father's worn face and thin hands, and 
he was struck with them as he had never been 
ibefore. 
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" But you have been trusting for years and years> 
papa," he said, a flush coming over his cheeks. 

" Trusting ! " repeated Mr. Lyster sadly. " Ah,. 
no, Vernon, not trusting as I would fain do, not 
resting my every care on Him who is ever ready to. 
support us. I have waited and striven to trust, if you 
will, but they have been years of toil and weariness 
and unrest. The discipline has been a sore one,'* 

He spoke dreamily, as if scarcely remembering to. 
whom the words were addressed. Vernon had a 
struggle to conquer the hot tears that welled up inta 
his eyes, and almost overflowed. Between burning 
sympathy with his father's troubles, now for the first 
time in a measure comprehended, and distress at the 
dark cloud which had settled down on his own prospects^ 
he was nearly overcome. A last hope still remained^ 
and so soon as he could speak steadily, he said — 

" Papa, may I just remind you of one thing about 
my going to sea ? I know it would be an expense, 
but it would be instead of the expense of my 
schooling.'* 

'' I pay nothing for that. Were you never told 
that Mr. Phillips most generously offered two years 
and a half ago to educate all three of you for a time, 
free of charge. But for that, I could not possibly send 
you to school." 

Vernon sighed heavily, but his tone was cheerful 
when he replied — ' 

" I see it can't be, papa. I must give it up." 

" I am afraid it must be so, Vernon. It grieves 
me deeply to disappoint you of your wish, but I have 
no power to grant it." 
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Papa, you must not mind about it," said Vernon 
eagerly, with a feeling of self-reproach, as he noted 
his father's saddened look. ^^ I am sorry I spoke to 
you at all. It is of no consequence. Pll put the whole 
thing aside at once, and try not to think of the sea 
any more. I can get over it, and I will. Pll take the 
first thing that comes up — a clerkship, or whatever it 
is. I will be a help and a comfort to jrou, papa. 
Please don't tell mamma anything about our talk, for 
it is all settled now, and I don't want her to be 
worried. It's all right.'* 

The bright cheerful words could not hide from 
Mr. Lyster the pale lips with which they were 
uttered. With a smile, in which pleasure and sadness 
struggled for the mastery, he held out his hand. 

" You are a help and a comfort to me already, my 
brave boy," he said. "Thank God for giving me 
such a son." 

A certain lump in Vernon's throat checked speech. 
He squeezed his father's hand, then hurried out of the 
room, and out of the house. It was an hour before 
he reappeared, and when he did, no traces were visible 
in his face of the battle which he had fought, and in 
which he had come off Qonqueror. The subject was 
not mentioned again. Netta alone heard the result of 
his conversation, and her affectionate sympathy was 
very grateful to him. Neither Mrs. Lyster nor Elsie 
knew a word of what had passed. Vernon did not 
wish them to be troubled unnecessarily. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Like some long childish dream 
Thy life has nm." 

A. Procter. 

Mrs. Fitzroy reclined with an air of easy languor 
in one of the luxurious arm-chairs of the drawing- 
room at the Hall. She was stout and somewhat florid, 
yet with a general air of ill-health. A light rich 
Indian shawl was thrown over her shoulders, and, 
warm though the day was, she shivered occasionally, 
and drew it closer round her, declaring that she felt 
" quite chilly." 

By the table sat her sister-in-law. Mrs. Marshall 
was very unlike Mrs. Fitzroy. Of middle height, 
neither stout nor thin, with smooth brown hair scarcely 
yet touched by grey, bright clear eyes, and ladylike 
manners, she was one to find her way into the hearts 
of all who knew her. Though for fourteen years a 
widow, she still wore something very much resembling 
a widow's cap, and no other kind of head-dress would 
so well have suited her face. No one thought of 
calling her handsome, but neither did any one think of 
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calling her plain. If she had not beauty of feature 
she had beauty of expression, and that in large mea- 
sure. Many a far prettier girl was less sought after 
than Mrs. Marshall in the days of her youth. 

Presently the door was thrown open, and Leila 
Fitzroy rushed in, followed more quietly by her com- 
panions. Aimee came to the table, and stood there 
with her hat in her hand. It was curious to see the 
contrast between the two cousins. Mrs. Fitzroy 
sometimes declared that though Leila was only four- 
teen in years, she was forty in mind, but that though 
Aimee was seventeen in years, she was only seven in 
mind. This was an exaggerated figure of speech. 
Certainly, however, Aimee's neat figure, dimpled 
cheeks, rounded chin, soft rosy mouth, opened smiling 
blue eyes, and fresh simplicity of character, made her 
appear younger than she really was. And though in 
actual powers of mind and regular education she sur- 
passed Leila, yet in knowledge of life, and of the 
world in general, she was decidedly her inferior. 

Perhaps there was no great disadvantage in this. 
Aimee's home had been to her a very " dove's nest " 
of peace and security. Mrs. Marshall had completely 
devoted herself to the training of her children. Aimee 
had never known the want of companions or of books. 
Yet both had been selected for her by her mother 
with wise discrimination, and, so far as was possible, 
none had been allowed to come in her way but those 
which Mrs. Marshall thoroughly approved. She leant 
upon her mother with an implicit trust and devotion, 
rare in these days of youthful independence. 

Mrs. Fitzroy's plan with her daughter had been 
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somewhat different from Mrs. Marshall's. When 
Leila could obtain her own way, she was allowed to 
take it. When this was not possible, she was petted 
and comforted. When she became troublesomely 
importunate, Mrs. Fitzroy indulged in mild complaints. 
Happily she was a girl to suiFer less from this style of 
treatment than many others would have done. Still 
the result hitherto was certainly kx less satisfactory 
than in the case of Aimee Marshall. 

Leila's somewhat boisterous entrance was greeted 
by a deprecating, " My dear, pray be gentle," from 
Mrs. Fitzroy. The request made but small impression, 
however, for the young lady crossed the wide room 
with unabated haste, exclaiming — 

*' Mamma, who do you think we have seen ? " 

'' Really, my dear, I cannot guess. You do not 
know many people about here. Was it Mr. 
Knight ? " 

" Oh, dear, no ! But you burn — ^you burn." 

" How, Leila ? " asked Aimee, in surprise. 

" Oh, / know, but I'm not going to tell. Come, 
mamma, guess." 

" Mr. Duncan Knight ? " 

'^ No, — but you are nearer still." 

" I cannot imagine who it was, my dear. You 
had better tell me." 

'^ Oh, you must guess, mamma. Do you remember 
my telling you that Mr. Duncan Knight, when he 
called with his father, had talked to me about the 
curate, Mr. Lyster, and about Mr. Lyster's eldest 
daughter. I wanted to know what she was like, but 
he didn't seem able to describe her, only he said she 
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was as pretty as she was good, and as good as she was 
pretty." 

" Unless Miss Lyster were remarkably good, I 
should call that a doubtful compliment, my dear." 

^^But she is, mamma. She is very good. I asked 
Mr. Duncan Knight more about her, but he didn't seem 
able to tell me much. I wanted to know what colour 
her eyes were, but he couldn't say, only he knew 
they were lovely, and her face was lovely, and her hair 
was lovely, and she was lovely in every way. I kept 
it up because it seemed the only thing he cared to 
talk about. But boys are so stupid at describing." 

" Boys ! " repeated Mrs. Fitzroy, playfully pinching 
Leila's cheek. " Mr. Duncan Knight goes to college, 
and is nearly twenty-three, and will be ordained in a 
few months." 

*' He's a boy for all that, — or if he isn't, he looks 
like one," retorted the precocious Miss Fitzroy, toss- 
ing her flaxen head. " But don't you feel curious to 
know who I have seen ? Aunt, can't you guess ? Oh, 
has Aimee told you ? What a shame ! " 

"It was not Miss Lyster, surely," said Mrs. 
Fitzroy. "You could hardly have recognized her 
from the description you have just given me. " 

" Not exactly, mamma, but I could guess, though 
I couldn't feel quite certain. Shelly and Aimee had 
taken me ever so far out of the way, and we had 
really quite lost ourselves, and I was tired and cross, 
so I sat down on the grass to rest myself, and to 
punish Shelly. Just then there came by a boy and a 
girl — a nice-looking boy, about fifteen or sixteen 
years old, I should think, slnd such a sweet girl with 
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him. I txxdc a fancy to her the moment I saw her, 
and I had an idea from the first that it was Miss 
Lyster, though she wasn't a bit like what I had 
expected from Mr. Duncan Knight's account." 

** What was the difference, my dear ? " 

^ Oh, I had imagined some one very beautiful and 
Mately, and grand and good. But she isn't like that. 
She js only very pretty and sweet, with the most 
tmiling eyes you ever saw, and such a dear little 
mouth. Oh, aunt Marshall, won't you make friends 
with the Lysters, and then if I ever come to Elburton 
again I can see a great deal of her ? " 

** I shall be very happy to do so, if they are such 
desirable acquaintances as you consider them," said 
Mrs. Marshall. 

** I have not interrupted you in your tale thus far, 
Leila," Miss Shelton interposed, gravely, yet with 
evident reluctance. "But I feel it my duty to in- 
form Mrs. Fitzroy " 

" No ; I shall inform mamma all about it myself," 
returned Leila, throwing back her long limp hair, and 
looking up in Miss Shelton's face with an expression 
of arch defiance. " It was very improper, mamma, 
but I couldn't make up my mind to lose the oppor- 
tunity, so I asked her outright what her name was, 
and told her mine." 

" My dear Leila ! " said Mrs. Fitzroy, in a shocked 
tone. " I am sorry to hear it. There was no necessity 
for such a breach of manners. We might easily have 
made Miss Lyster's acquaintance in some more ortho- 
dox way." 

" Yes, if there were time, mamma. But, you see 
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aunt Marshall goes into the Laurels on Thursday, 
and on Saturday we leave Elburton, and every day 
seems quite full of engagements. Oh, dear, it is so 
tiresome I But I said that Aimde must get aunt 
Marshall to make friends with Mrs. Lyster." 

^^ Before Miss Lyster ! Leila ! Leila I Really, I 
shall be quite angry if you take such liberties with your 
aunt's name.'' 

^' Aunt Marshall is not angry. Are you, aunt ? '' 

^^ No, dear, — though another time I would rather 
you should speak to me first on the subject. How 
did Miss Lyster receive your advances ? " 

^^Oh, she was very quiet and ladylike,— -just what 
mamma would have liked. Only she looked amused, 
and the boy was positively giggling. They showed us 
the way, and then left us, and she bowed but wouldn't 
shake hands." 

" Very right of her, when she had not been intro- 
duced to you," said Mrs. P^itzroy. 

^^And, do you know, mamma, she had on the 
oldest of old washed-out cotton frocks, and a straw 
hat, with only a bow of brown ribbon for trimming. 
But she couldn't have looked nicer in the grandest 
dress in the world. I wish / looked half as well." 

^^ So you do, my dear," said Mrs. P'itzroy, with 
very motherly admiration of the quaint little face and 
yellow hair. 

^^No, I know I'm a fright, mamma," returned 
Leila decidedly. ^^But I don't mind that. Well, 
I'm going now to take oiF my things. I beg your 
pardon, dear old Shelly, for plaguing you so, but really 
the temptation was irresistible." 
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The singular child gave Miss Shelton a hearty kiss 
as she spoke, with a look so drolly penitent, that the 
governess could not resist a smile, and then danced 
out of the room, perfectly satisfied that her misde- 
meanours were all forgiven, and would soon be for- 
gotten. Wayward as she was, there was certainly 
something lovable about her. 

No second encounter took place between Netta. 
Lyster and Leila Fitzroy. Before the next Sunday 
the Fitzroys had again taken their departure, the Hall 
was closed, and left as usual in the charge of the old 
housekeeper and her husband, and the Marshalls were 
settling down into their new house at the Laurels. 
It was not long before calls were exchanged between 
them and the Lysters, but each time they failed to 
find one another at home, so that the acquaintance 
did not at first advance very rapidly. Occasionally 
Netta met Aimee and her governess out-of-doors, but 
beyond a bow and a pleased smile of recognition on either 
side, no intercourse took place. 

This, however, was not to continue. One day a 
note was left at the door for Netta, which proved to- 
be from Aimee Marshall, written in a pretty delicate 
hand, begging the pleasure of her company to dinner 
on the following Wednesday. Netta handed the note 
to her mother. 

" Very kind of Mrs. Marshall, is it not ? It 
is rather puzzling, though, to know what to« 
do." 

'' I should like you to go, Netta, if it can be 
managed. It would be a pleasant change for you^ 
dear." 
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" Only there is the want of time and the want of 
a dress." 

" The want of time is nothing. One evening will 
not make such a very important difference. Your dress 
is the real difficulty. Miss Marshall says, you see, 
that they will be alone, — but still " 

^' If I go, they must take me as I am,'' said Netta 
cheerfully. ■ " Poor curates' daughters cannot be 
expected to make a very distinguished appearance. 
Mamma" — and she lowered her voice — "there is 
one reason why I do not like to refuse — I may in time 
ask their assistance in finding me a situation." 

^^ I have already thought of the same thing. I 
don't know what we shall do without our sunbeam 
when that day comes, Netta." 

" You have ten other sunbeams to fill my place, 
mamma. Then if papa does not object, it is settled 
that I am to go." 

" If you can by any possibility make your clothes 
fit for such an occasion," said Mrs. Lyster, looking 
doubtful. 

" I think I shall be able to manage. There is 
that old spotted brown muslin sldrt of yours, which, if 
you will let me have it, will do nicely." 

" You are welcome to anything in the house, dear. 
But that skirt — it is worn almost out." 

" No, only &ded, and I must not mind that. I 
ought to make myself a white body. May I have the 
little muslin frock which Blanche has outgrown ? 
Poor old frock ! it has done duty a long time. I 
remember when it was first made up. for me, eleven 
years ago, out of that pretty white muslin of yours. 
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and it has done good service for Elsie, and Myra, and 
Blanche, all in turn, — though it really has not been 
so very often worn/' 

" Use it by all means, dear, if it is not too rotten," 
said Mrs. Lyster, smiling. " You have quite an in- 
ventive genius on the subject of dress. But what will 
you do for a sash and trimming ? " 

" A quilling of the same stuff will do for trimming, 
and I will ask Elsie to lend me her black belt. It is 
less rubbed than mine. I shall do very well so, and 
make quite as much sensation, I dare say, as if I had 
the smartest silk in Winterton." 

An invitation to dinner was quite an event in their 
quiet household, and boys and girls listened with 
wondering interest to the news. Gerard alone looked 
indifferent and walked away. Elsie asked what she 
would wear, and Myra heard with open eyes and 
mouth of the proposed transformation of the little old 
muslin frock into a white body. 

'* I wish I were going too," she said. '' IVe seen 
Miss Marshall three times, and I think she is very 
nice — at least her fece is. May I help you in the 
work, Netta ? " 

" Will it be a party, Netta ?" asked little Blanche. 

" Oh no, dear, they will be quite alone, I am glad 
to say. It will be a pleasant change, perhaps, but I 
think I should be quite as happy staying at home with 
you all.'* 

"Are you thinking of taking your departure, 
Netta ? " inquired a voice at the door. 

" Oh, Duncan, I did not see you. How do you 
do ? Are you all quite well at home ? " 
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" Very well, thank you/' replied the young mam, 
walking in. ^' I began to think we had lost you all, not 
having seen you for nearly two whole days/' 

" And the first words you hear on your entrance 
alarm you with the idea that Netta is meditating a 
flight from Ashgrove," laughed Vernon. 

"But are you really going anywhere, Netta?" 
asked Duncan. 

"Somewhere, certainly,*' said Netta, seeming 
slightly inclined to tease him. ^' I dare say such a 
travelled personage as yourself would not think much 
of the distance, but it seems rather an undertaking 
to me." 

'* I hope you are not going to stay away long," 
said Duncan, looking so much disconcerted that they 
could not keep their faces, and there was a general 
outburst of laughter. " What do you mean, Netta ? 
Now, Blanchie, if you don't tell me, I won't speak to 
you again till — I don't know when." 

" It is nothing," said Netta, recovering her voice, 
" except that the Marshalls have asked me to dinner 
next Wednesday." 

" The Marshalls ! Wednesday ! " repeated Dun- 
can, greatly relieved. ^^ Oh, that is nothing indeed. 
I was afraid you meant to banish yourself from Ash- 
grove during my vacation." 

"By the by, Duncan, I never asked you to 
explain something which seriously offended Netta," 
said Vernon, " I don't know how I came to forget it. 
What did you mean by discussing her so freely to that 
little Miss Fitzroy when she was here ? " 

" Not freely^* said Duncan eagerly, with a slight 
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blush. " What could I do, Netta, when a litde 
talkative girl beset me with questions concerning the 
whole neighbourhood, and wanted to know the name, 
age, and characteristics of every single individual in 
the parish ? " 

'^ I hope you gave her a good list," said Vernon, 
" After all, I think Netta forgave you. It was easy 
to see what the style of your remarks had been, from 
the fact that you had contrived to make the young 
lady fall in love with her, not at first sight, but before 
first sight." 

'' Have you seen anything of the Marshalls yet, 
Duncan ? " asked Netta. 

'' Enough to know that I shall like them. Mrs. 
Marshall is a delightful person. And Miss Marshall 
is a nice little girl." 

'* Little girl ! She is seventeen." 

''She does not look it. A nice young lady, 
then." 

*' Is not her brother at home now from college ? * 
inquired Vernon. 

" He was to come to-day. I believe he has been 
spending part of his vacation in Scotland. I have 
seen very little of him at Oxford, but I don't fancy 
he is a bad fellow on the whole. I only wish the 
Marshalls may ask me to meet you next Wednesday, 
Netta, but I am afraid there is no hope of that." 

A word about the rector and his family before 
the close of the chapter. Mr. Knight has already 
been casually mentioned more than once, but it is 
time that he should receive more formal notice. In 
appearance he was rather tall, but stooping from 
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habitual ill-health, full of fervour in the pulpit, but 
somewhat absent and dreamy out of it. By the sick- 
bed of a parishioner he was all tenderness and kind- 
ness, but at other times a little wanting in general 
sympathy. He was not naturally a genial character. 
He was too self-contained, too much absorbed in his 
own thoughts. Still, though hardly popular in his 
iparish, he had lived there so long that he was well 
known, sincerely loved by many, thoroughly trusted 
and esteemed by all. 

Mrs. Knight was a pretty lively little woman, and 
a very good mother to all her children, though perhaps 
•unconsciously her affection for her eldest son was the 
most absorbing feeling of her heart. Duncan was 
taller and stronger in build than his father, whom he 
jesembled in the possession of a good forehead and a 
finely-formed mouth. Otherwise he was not criti- 
•cally handsome. But the changeful expression and 
the brilliant smile which he inherited from his mother 
imparted a peculiar charm to his face. He was now 
concluding his course at the Oxford University, and 
it was hoped that in the following spring, by which 
time he would be twenty-three years of age, his ordi- 
nation would take place. A curacy was already in 
view, under a clergyman whose living was in one of 
the northern counties, and who was himself an old 
friend of the Knights. 

Netta and Duncan had been close friends and 
allies for years— indeed, ever since the Lysters had 
first come to Ashgrove. When Netta was a little 
fairy of eight, Duncan, a sturdy and particularly 
troublesome boy of twelve or thirteen, had been her 
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devoted knight-errant upon every possible occasion. 
Wilful and high-spirited with others, he had ever been 
gentle and yielding with her. And the attachment 
on both sides had grown and strengthened with their 
growth, year after year. With Netta, indeed, it was 
still the simple unconscious affection of a sister— or 
if it had already changed and deepened into some- 
thing different, she was as yet unaware of the altera- 
tion. But Duncan had long ceased to speak of her 
as his sister — had long ceased to think of her in any 
such light. 

She was so much at her ease, so frank and simple 
and unconscious with him, that he could not be other- 
wise with her, and this perhaps blinded the eyes of 
their parents to what must otherwise have been per- 
ceptible enough. Mrs. Knight alone saw what no 
one else seemed to notice, that Duncan cared for no 
one and thought of no one while with Netta, and 
never seemed satisfied when absent from her. But 
she loved Netta dearly, and if she would have pre- 
ferred a better marriage for her son in a pecuniary 
point of view, there was no one in the world that she 
would have liked so well for Duncan's wife. Be- 
sides, she felt that she could do little to check the 
course of events. Duncan must at times come home, 
and Netta must remain at Ashgrove ; and so long as 
they were within reach of each other, she could not 
keep Duncan from Netta's side, even if such had 
been her wish. 

Sometimes it seemed to her scarcely fair not to 
give Mrs. Lyster a hint of what was passing, but then 
again she argued, Mrs. Lyster might see for herself 
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how matters stood. Why should doubts be stirred up, 
and perhaps uncomfortable feelings be roused, so long 
as things proceeded quietly ? If she had felt that she 
or her husband would disapprove of the connection, it 
might have been her duty to speak either to the 
Lysters or to Duncan, but in the present state of 
affairs nothing of the kind was necessary. And if 
Duncan's prospects were not altogether such as a 
mother might wish for her daughter, they were, at all 
events, better than Mr. Lyster's had ever been. So 
Mrs. Knight said nothing, but watched and waited, 
and sometimes smiled with quiet amusement at the 
peculiar blindness displayed by every one except 
herself. 



CHAPTER VI. 

' ' A smiling look she had, a figure slight, 

' With cheerful air, and step both quick and light." 

A. Proctor. 

Wednesday came, and with a somewhat beating 
heart, though with outward composure, Netta found 
herself walking though the garden of Mrs. Marshall's 
house, at the time appointed. 

A double row of fine laurels — whence the name — 
flanked the winding carriage-drive, which led from the 
gate to the large circular lawn opposite the front door. 
The building itself was low and wide, with a flat-roofed 
projecting wing on either side, thickly overgrown with 
creeping plants. On the gravel walk which sur- 
rounded the lawn, stood Aimee in an attitude of 
expectation, with her little brown dog by her side. A 
pretty figure she was, in a softly-falling white cashmere 
dress, with a blue ribbon in her hair, and a shy flush 
upon her cheeks. Netta no sooner appeared round 
the bend of the laurel-walk than she hurried forward 
to meet her with an eager welcome. 

" I am so glad it is fine. I was afraid it would 
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rain, and that you would not come. Miss Lyster, 
will you come indoors, and take oiF your things ? 
You must be tired." 

'" Not in the least, thank you," Netta replied, 
smiling. ^^I don't consider it anything of a walk 
from our house." 

" No — I am glad it is not far. Miss Lyster, I 
am afraid you will Hnd it very dull this evening, but 
we have no one coming to meet you. You know 
we have scarcely any friends here yet, because we 
have been such a short time in Elburton. And I 
thought we should see more of one another, if we 
were alone." 

" Indeed I like it very much the best," said Netta 
warmly. ^'It is so kind of Mrs. Marshall to ask 
me. 

Aimee was leading her across the hall to the 
wide staircase, and they mounted the first flight in 
silence. It was a pretty room which they entered, 
replete with every comfort and convenience, yet per- 
fectly simple. Netta thought it^ looked very like its 
owner. 

"This is my bed-room," Aimee remarked. "I 
think I shall grow very fond of it in a little while. I 
feel at home in it already, because the furniture is the 
same that I have been accustomed to." 

" You lived in London, did you not, before coming 
here ? " asked Netta. 

" Yes, for three years, and before that in the 
country. Mamma does not like the town." 

Netta laid her hat on the bed, and then moved a 
little nearer to the table. A photograph on a stand 

5 
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had attracted her attention. Aimee came to her side, 
saying in a grave subdued tone, " It is papa/^ 

'' He was not like you," said Netta gently. 

** No, I am thought rather more like mamma. I 
don't remember him at all. I was only just three 
when he died." 

Netta looked in silence for a minute, then inquired, 
" And is this Mrs. Marshall ? " 

" Yes, at least it is meant for her. Mamma never 
photographs well. You don't get the bright expres- 
sion. Oh, I think I must show you my presents. 
Miss Lyster. It is my birthday to-day." 

*' Indeed ! I did not know it, or I would have wished 
you many happy returns. Miss Marshall." 

" Don't call me Miss Marshall, please," pleaded 
Aimee. " It sounds as if you did not like me. You 
know I am quite a child still — only just seventeen." 

Netta smiled. It seemed a long while since her 
own childhood. 

*' Then you are only a year and a quarter younger 
than I am," she remarked. *' If you are Aimee to 
me, I must be Netta to you, dear." 

*' Are you only eighteen ? Oh, I am so glad. I 
was afraid you were much older," and Aimee's hand 
closed round Netta's with a soft clinging grasp, pecu- 
liar to herself. 

" Would you like to come downstairs now, Miss 
Lys — Netta, I mean ? " 

" Will you not let me see your presents first ? " 
asked Netta, moving towards the little round table on 
which they were laid. 

Another thought had come into Aimee's mind, 
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making her hold back. She felt sure that Netta, the 
daughter of a poor curate, the eldest of eleven children, 
never had such gifts, and a hot flush suffused her 
cheeks at the bare idea of ev«n appearing to parade 
her superior advantages. Netta did not seem to 
observe this, but added quietly — 

'^ I have not many opportunities of seeing pretty 
things, so I always enjoy them very much when they 
come in my way." 

" If you really care for it " said Aimee. " They 

are not much to see after all, only they are things that 
I like very much to have. Are you fond of reading, 
Netta ? " 

"Very, but I have no time, and not many 
books. Have all these been given to you this 
morning ? " 

" Yes, four of them came by post. My brother 
Dudley gave me this one. Is it not handsomely 
bound ? I shall be so glad to lend them to you when- 
ever you feel inclined to read them." 

" Thank you — I shall like it very much some day, 
dear. What a pretty workbox ! " 

*'That is from aunt Fitzroy. And the gold 
thimble inside is from Leila. That is from Dudley, 
too. You have not seen him yet, have you ? He 
only came home on Monday. He is three years older 
than I am. Look, Netta, this is what mamma gave 
me — my best present of all." 

It was a large gold locket, suspended round her 
throat by a slender gold chain. She took it off, and 
put it into Netta's hands. In one side was a lock of 
hair. In the other was a portrait — a small beautifully- 
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finished vignette of a rather handsome boy, not unlike 
Aimee in face, but much darker. 

*'My brother Norman," Aimee said, as Netta 
looked up inquiringly. " That was taken ten years 
ago, before he went out to India. I think it was very 
like him then, only I can't remember him quite dis- 
tinctly. He must be very much altered now. He is 
nearly twenty-seven — quite twenty-seven, I mean." 

*' You must wish very much to have him home 
again," said Netta. 

" Oh, yes, it would be delightful. I hope he will 
come before long. He has been out now almost 
ten years. But it is not the same for me as for 
mamma. I was such a child when he went out that 
I only just remember a nice merry boy, who was 
always very kind to me — though he did tease me 
sometimes. Poor mamma longs to have him home 
again. She could not help crying a little this morning, 
when she gave me the locket. And to me of course 
Dudley is much more than Norman can be, because 
I have forgotten him so much." 

*' You will find all the old feeling come back as 
strongly as ever directly you see him again," remarked 
Netta. 

" Yes, I am sure of that. Because I do love him 
very much, only he always seems a little like a stranger. 
I can't think of anything but a boy, and all the time 
I know he is a man. But of course when he comes 
home, I shall soon grow accustomed to him as he is, 
and not think any more about what he used to be.^' 

^' Have you had no likenesses of him later than 
this ? " asked Netta, returning the locket. 
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^^Oh) once or twice he has sent home photo- 
graphs. But Indian photographs are so bad. I am 
quite sure Norman never could have grown up with 
such a yellow melancholy face as he has in the photo- 
graphs. Mamma could not make up her mind to 
burn them, though she said it would be the best thing 
to do, but she hid them away, and we never look at 
them." 

^' I think a bad likeness is worse than no likeness 
at all," said Netta, as Aimee led her out of the room. 
^^ You could not have a pleasanter one than that in 
the locket." 

^^ Oh no, it is so kind of mamma to give it to me. 
She has only one other of him. This is the way to 
the drawing-room." 

Mrs. Marshall was there, engaged in writing a 
letter. She rose, however, on the entrance of the 
girls, and came to meet Netta with a warm welcome. 
Whatever she might have thought of the faded brown 
muslin skirt and the exceeding simplicity of her guest's 
attire, she appeared perfectly unconscious of both. It 
was the first time they had met, and she was indeed so 
struck with the grace and refinement, which were 
even more remarkable in Netta than the actual beauty 
of feature, that at first she scarcely noticed anything 
else. 

^^ Aimee has been looking forward all day to seeing 
you," she said. ^' I must introduce my son to you, 
Miss Lyster." 

A young man rose and advanced from his seat in 
the window. Rather good-looking, though scarcely 
handsome, Dudley Marshall's chief characteristics in 
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the sight of a casual observer, were a pair of keen 
half-grave half-satirical grey eyes, a comical little 
twist in the corners of his mouth, a quantity of light 
hair, and gentlemanly manners, the pleasantness of 
which was at times slightly marred by the faintest 
possible tinge of self-sufficiency. He was naturally 
both clever and agreeable, and perhaps he was a little 
too well aware of his possession of these desirable 
qualities. However, he placed a chair very politely 
for Netta, and another for Aimee, and seated himself 
exactly in front, where he could survey the new comer 
at his leisure. Netta &ncied she could detect an 
ironical glance of comparison between her dress and 
Aimee's. But perhaps it was only fancy. Aimee 
read nothing in his face beyond admiration of her new 
friend, and as Dudley's opinion weighed much with 
her she was proportionately pleased. He certainly ex- 
erted hitnself with unusual assiduity to make himself 
agreeable, and not without success. 

Conversation flowed easily and pleasantly both 
before and during dinner. When it was over scarcely 
five minutes elapsed, before Dudley joined the ladies in 
the drawing-room. He came up to Netta, with the 
abrupt inquiry — 

" Are you fond of music. Miss Lyster ? " 

" Very. I wish Aimee would play to me," said 
Netta. 

Aimee has not made much progress in music yet," 
said Mrs. Marshall. " I think she will sing better 
than she will play." 

" I am going to begin regular practice now," 
remarked Aimee, " Do you sing, Netta ? " 
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Netta shook her head. "I have never learnt," 
she said. 

" But you sing without learning ? " said Dudley. 

^'Sometimes I have tried a simple ballad with 
mamma. I used to sing with her a good deal when I 
was a child. But I have never attempted anything 
beyond amusing the children, or sending them to 
sleep/' she added, laughing. 

" Will you try then to amuse us. Miss Lyster ? I 
will do my best not to go to sleep." 

" It will really be a great pleasure to us," 
Mrs. Marshall said persuasively, "We so seldom 
hear any singing. Aimee is going to have lessons 
from a Winterton master, for Miss Shelton cannot 
sing," 

Dudley offered to lead Netta to the piano, but she 
held back, colouring a little. ^^ Thank you, I do not 
play accompaniments," she said, " I generally have 
to sing while I am working. And our piano is always 
out of tune." 

" Then will you sing without an accompaniment ? " 
asked Mrs. Marshall, smiling. " We are not critical 
judges. Miss Lyster, so you need not be afraid." 

Netta yielded, with the laughing assurance that 
she was almost certain to break down, but she managed 
better than she had expected. Her voice was uncul- 
tivated, but it was naturally both rich and powerful. 
She sang very quietly, with downcast eyes, and at first 
the notes were tremulous. But she gained courage 
as she proceeded, till the clear sweet sounds filled the 
room, absolutely entrancing her hearers. When she 
came to the end Aimec's eyes were glistening, and 
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Dudley said breathlessly, ''Go on, Miss Lyster. 
Don't stop." 

Netta was quite at her ease now, and sang without 
more pressing, — a pretty warbling air this time. A 
third was begged for, — then a fourth ; but Mrs. Mar- 
shall interposed : — 

'' You must not be unmerciful, Dudley. Miss 
Lyster will be quite tired. My dear, how could you 
say you did not sing ? " 

" It is only natural singing, not cultivated,*' replied 
Netta. 

'' But it ought to be cultivated. Such a voice 
. ought not to be thrown away," said Dudley impa- 
tiently, as he roused himself from the reverie into 
which he had apparently been thrown. 

" I wish you could manage sometimes to come 
and practise with me," said Aimee wistfully. '' I 
should so like it, Netta, We might learn duets to- 
gether." 

Mrs. Marshall glanced from one to the other. 

" Not a bad idea, Aimee. Miss Lyster, we have 
been rather perplexed about Aimee' s proposed singing 
lessons. Her throat is not strong, and we are afraid 
she could never sing for an hour at a time, without 
resting. I wonder if you would like to share her 
lessons with her." 

Aimee seized one of Netta's hands. '' Oh, it 
would be delightful. I never had a companion yet 
in my lessons. Netta, do say yes." 

Netta hesitated and coloured. '' You are very 
kind to think of such a thing," she said. 

If you see any difficulties, pray do not shrink 
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from telling me so," said Mrs. Marshall pleasantly. 
" Do not be afraid of us, Miss Lyster." 

" Thank you," Netta said smiling. *' I should 
like it extremely, Mrs. Marshall. One difficulty 
would perhaps be the want of time. But the chief 
one, if I am to speak plainly, is that I could not ask 

my &ther, — the expense " and she hesitated 

again. 

^^ I do not think you quite understand me," said 
Mrs. Marshall quietly. ^^ It is already settled that 
Aimee is to have the lessons. I only ask you to come 
and join in them as 2i friend^ Miss Lyster." 

Netta's bright glance was full of gratitude. 

" I beg your pardon," she said. " I don't know 
how to thank you enough. There is nothing that I 
should enjoy so much, if only I can be spared from 
home." 

" You must manage it in some way. Miss Lyster," 
said Dudley decidedly. ^' Such a voice ought to be 
cultivated, — for the benefit of society." 

Netta smiled again at the contrast between his 
words and her own thoughts. " For the sake of her 
future pupils," would have been nearer the mark. 

" Then we will leave it uncertain until we have 
consulted your parents," said Mrs. Marshall kindly. 
" We shall be delighted if you are able to come. 
'Aimee has been longing to see something of you." 

*'You must come here to-morrow and tell us, 
Netta," observed Aimee. ''I do hope you will be 
able to learn with me. We can practise together, and 
have duets. It will be so much nicer than learning all 
by myself." 



CHAPTER VII. 

" Her cheek was pale, and thinner than should be for one so young." 

Tennyson. 

The music -lessons took place as proposed. Mrs. 
Lyster would not hear of a refusal being sent, and 
Netta did not press it. On other days also she went 
to the Laurels, for the sake of practising. Miss 
Shelton, who had now returned from her holidays, 
became almost as fond of Netta as did Aimee. Before 
long she proposed to give the two girls an hour of 
French together once a week, — then of German. 
Mrs. Marshall concurred heartily in all that went on, 
only too well pleased that her child should have found 
a friend, whom she could so thoroughly trust and 
approve of. Necessarily this occupied much of Netta's 
time, and at length there was scarcely an afternoon in 
the week that she did not spend at the Laurels, start- 
ing immediately after dinner, unless especially invited 
to the Marshalls' early luncheon, and returning home 
to tea. She had thought it right to make her new 
friends early aware of her motive in working so hard, 
and Mrs. Marshall had promised to bear her wish in 
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mind, while poor Aimee rather mournfully said that 
she was afraid it was wrong, but she could not wish 
Netta to go away very soon, just as they were be- 
coming so fond of one another. 

Netta worked doubly hard at home, to make up 
for her frequent absence, but no efforts of hers could 
prevent a larger amount of mending and household 
occupations from being entailed upon her mother and 
Elsie. Elsie loved her too much to grudge her the 
relaxation, as she would have termed it, though in 
truth it was no rest to Netta, either mentally or 
physically, but still she could not at times entirely 
suppress a feeling of surprise. It seemed so unlike 
Netta's usually thoughtful unselfish ways, to leave 
home with such apparent willingness, when she 
could so ill be spared. She strove to suppress the 
feeling, but occasionally it imparted a slight sharp- 
ness to her tones, which Netta was not slow to 
perceive. 

One evening, after working hard till past eleven 
o'clock, the girls had retired to their rooms. Elsie, 
almost too weary to undress, was sitting by the low 
chest of drawers, resting her face on her hands, when 
some one touched her. She looked up with a start, 
to see Netta by her side. 

" Poor child ! how tired you are ! Were you 
asleep, Elsie ? " 

" Oh no — I wish I were." 

" Let me help you into bed, dear." 

" No, you are as tired as I am. Did you come in 
for anything, Netta ? " 

" Only for a little talk, but we will leave it till 
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another day. You are not fit to sit up any longer 
to-night." 

" Yes, I am," returned Elsie, pushing the hair off 
her forehead. ^' My head aches too much for me to 
^leep, even if I go to bed, and I dare say a talk would 
"do me good." 

'' No, I am afraid I have nothing very cheering to 
say," replied Netta, and the sigh with which she 
-spoke was so rarely heard from her that Elsie looked 
alarmed. 

" Is it anything wrong, Netta — anything new ? " 
* '^ It is only a plan that mamma and I have often 
talked over. I began to think it was time to men- 
tion it to you. But there is no hurry. Any day 
will do." 

'' I shall not close my eyes to-night till I have 
heard it," said Elsie. '' Just feel how the pulses are 
all beating in my head, and it grows worse every 
minute, while I am thinking and wondering what you 
mean." 

*' You are overtasked, poor child," said Netta, 
as she took Elsie's chair, and made her sister sit down 
on the floor. '* There, rest your face here. Is that 
more comfortable ? Don't you think we had better 
leave our little chat till to-morrow ? It won't do your 
poor head any good. You ought to get into bed, and 
let me bathe it with cold water." 

" No, your nice cool hands are the best," returned 
Elsie, shutting her eyes. " It is only that dreadfully 
close darning and patching which always make it 
ache so much. Now, Netta, please tell me what 
you were going to say." 
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Netta was silent for a minute, watching with a 
pained expression the pallid face that lay quietly on 
her dress, with the thick dark hair pushed back from 
the fine intellectual forehead, now throbbing visibly 
with excitement and fatigue, and the long dark lashes 
I}dng upon the white cheeks. 

" I always feel so guilty, Elsie, when I see you 
look like this," she said at length. "I know my 
going so often to the Laurels throws much more 
work upon you. And yet I cannot think I am wrong 
to do it." 

" It is nice for you to have the pleasure," mur- 
mured Elsie. 

" That is not my reason for going, dear. If you 
have thought so, I must have seemed selfish indeed. 
But I have a very different reason." 

"What ? " asked Elsie rather anxiously, and Netta 
answered by another question. 

" Elsie, have you thought much lately about our 
position — our difficulties ?" 

"Thought of them !" repeated Elsie. "There is 
little time to think of anything else." 

" But I mean^ have you looked forwards and back- 
wards, and considered seriously what ought to be 
done? Things cannot go on quite like this much 
longer." 

" They have gone on now for a good many years, 
I think." 

" Yes, but they have grown worse every year. 
Until dear grandpapa's death we were never so badly 
off as we are now. We had at least one relation, who 
was glad to do all in his power to help us, though he 
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was not rich. But now there is no one. If papa's 
difficulties were ever so great, he has not a single 
relation or friend in the world of whom he would 
feel justified in asking assistance. There is only 
uncle Falconer — and I should think he is the last 
person that would be likely to do anything for us. 
We really are not even certain whether he is still 
alive." 

'' I know," said Elsie. " Yes, I know things are 
bad. But I don't see why they should become 
worse." 

" Only that every year the children are growing, 
and the clothes are wearing out, and there is no money 
to replace them. There are all the boys to settle out 
in life. And even now there are bills, which papa can 
at present see no prospect of being able to pay, though 
they are small." 

"But why have you never said all this to me 
before ? " asked Elsie, pressing her hands to her fore- 
head. ''Or what is the good of talking about it now ?. 
We can do nothing." 

*' I never told you before, dear, because mamma 
and I thought you had quite enough to try you, 
and it was not necessary. But now you must 
know it. Something must be done. And I am the 
eldest." 

Elsie sat up suddenly, fixing her eyes in alarm on 
her sister's face. " Netta, what do you mean ? What 
is your plan ? " 

" That I should go out as a governess, dear." 

Elsie's head sank again on her sister's knee. She 
felt stunned, and incapable of thought. The room 
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seemed to turn round with her, while before her eyes 
flashed a vivid picture of home without Netta — the 
bright sunshiny face and helpful hands absent— the 
whole burden of work resting upon her mother and 
herself. Netta's sweet voice roused her from what 
was almost a trance of misery. 

" Why, Elsie— Elsie, darling, I did not think it 
would trouble you so much. Surely you knew before 
that we had thought of such a thing." 

"Oh, I don't know. I suppose I did — but I 
never dreamt it would be yet ;" and one or two burning 
tears fell heavily. " What shall we do without you ?" 
the poor girl added passionately. 

" I would not think of going away if it were not 
absolutely necessary, dearest. But you see we must 
do all we can. We are too large a family for every 
one of us to stay at home. And this is why I have so 
gladly taken the opportunity of improving myself in 
singing and languages. Mrs. Marshall is very kindly 
looking out for me, and by the time I find a situation, 
I hope I shall be much better fitted for it than I should 
have been a little while ago. I am getting on rapidly, 
I know." 

" You told Mrs. Marshall before me !" Elsie said 
half reproachfully. 

" Only because I thought it was right. She might 
not have wished an embryo governess for Aimee's 
friend. But she was so kind about it. I would have 
talked to you sooner on the subject, Elsie, but I could 
not bear to trouble you. Come, darling, cheer up. 
You must not be downhearted about it." 

" I can't help it. We have always been together, 
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except that one six months that you were at school. 
And then I was miserable/' 

** You will not be miserable now, Elsie. I know 
we shall feel the parting. I can hardly bear to think 
of it. But it is no worse than hundreds have to go 
through, who are less poor than ourselves.** She 
paused a moment, passing her hand gently to and fro 
over Elsie's brow. Then bending over her, she 
whispered softly, *' ' The Eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms.* We can 
never be really unhappy, dearest, with such words 
as those to rest upon, I often find them such a 
comfort." 

The calmly uttered text fell with singular power 
upon Elsie's sensitive impressible mind. She still sat, 
with her face resting upon her sister's dress, but tears 
and agitation had left it. Except for the quivering of 
the closed eyelids she might almost have been deemed 
asleep. 

'* I can't bear the thought of leaving you all," 
Netta went on after a while. '* I know how much it 
will throw upon you and mamma. But in another 
way I hope it will give you some relief. Think of 
the delight of sending home a five-pound note ! " 

'* I would rather keep you at home than have all 
the five-pound notes in the world." 

'' Not for papa and mamma's sake, Elsie ! We 
ought to do all we can to lighten their burden." 

'' Then I ought to go too." 

" Oh no, both could not by any possibility be 
spared. Mamma would kill herself with overwork. 
And though I am not so clever as you, still I have 
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had far greater advantages, and am much more fitted 
for a governess' work than you are. Now, Elsie, 
I can't let you sit up any longer, or you will 
be ill." 

^^ I can't sleep. I feel all in a whirl. Never 

mind me, Netta, but go to bed." 

Netta would do nothing of the kind. She stayed 
in the room, quietly and expeditiously assisting her 
sister to undress. Elsie knelt to pray as usual, but 
the ground seemed reeling beneath her, and beyond a 
few disconnected petitions, she had no power to collect 
her thoughts. Netta hastened her into bed as soon as 
she rose, promising to read to her. She chose a very 
short psalm ; then closing the Bible, came to the bed- 
side, and laid a cold wet handkerchief on Elsie's hot 
brow. 

^^Oh, Netta, don't, it is so late," said Elsie, 
opening her eyes with a distressed look. ^^ How tired 
you will be ! " 

^^ Not at all, dear. I often stay up as late as this, 
reading and studying, and I am only attending to you 
instead, for once. Alind you don't tell tales," she 
added playfully. 

" It is not good for you," said Elsie with a sigh 
of relief, as another of those deliciously cool rags was 
laid on her head. "I don't wonder now that you 
have looked so thin lately." 

^^ All imagination, Elsie, on your part. I am as 
well as possible. Hard work agrees with me, and so 
do short nights." 

^^ I wish they did with me. But if I open a book 
when I come up to bed, the letters dance before my 

6 
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eyes, and my head aches as if it were wild. I have 
often tried, but it is of no use." 

" You are not so strong as I am. I don't suppose 
I could keep it up for any great length of time, but 
just now I am anxious to make the most of my oppor- 
tunities. Now I won't allow you to say another 
word. You must go to sleep at once." 

Elsie felt as if that would be impossible. Gra- 
dually, however, the soothing effect of the cold water, 
combined with her own excessive weariness, overcame 
the nervous excitement and pain, and she sank into 
unconsciousness. Netta waited till the regular breath- 
ing told of profound slumber, then rose, put away the 
water, extinguished the light, and went back to her 
own room. 

Week after week passed by with monotonous 
regularity. October arrived, and Duncan returned to 
Oxford for his last term. Netta had by this time 
heard of more than one situation, through the kind 
exertions of Mrs. Marshall, but in each case she was 
decided to be far too young, and there was nothing for 
it but to wait patiently for better success. 

Winter was creeping slowly on — always a time of 
trial and privation to the Lysters. Fires and lights 
had to be economized, warm dresses and blankets were 
few in number, and the want of good nourishing food 
was more severely felt than in summer. The children 
came down in the morning with blue chilblained 
hands, and shivering frames. Coughs and colds were 
frequent, and the little delicate Blanche especially 
seemed to fade and wither, like a frail flower, with 
the bitter winds that penetrated every crevice in the 
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house, and whistled through the badly*inade doors and 
windows. 

November was a peculiarly damp chilly month 
that year. How Elsie used to dread leaving her bed 
in the morning, and coming down into the parlour, 
where the fire had only just been lighted, and the 
room felt so cold and dreary ! She was always vexed 
and ashamed to find her mother and Netta down 
before her, yet next day the struggle between duty 
and inclination was as hard as ever. 

She came shivering into the sitting-room one 
morning to find them, as usual, already at work. 
Mrs. Lyster was arranging cups and plates, while 
Netta knelt before the grate, coaxing the feeble flame 
into a semblance of warmth. She looked round with 
a smile at her sister. 

" Well, Elsie, did you ever see a more dreary 
November morning ? " 

^^ It makes one wish to stay in bed, and sleep till 
spring,^^ said Elsie, turning from the window with a 
shudder. " Let me do that, mamma." 

^^No, you can cut the bread, dear. And then 
you had better dress Blanche." 

*' Myra was getting up when I came down," said 
Netta. " We are all late this morning. I overslept 
myself for once. Papa is in his study, I believe. Oh, 
here he is." 

" I can't wait for breakfast this morning, Mildred," 
said Mr. Lyster entering. " Mr. Randall is at the 
door, and wants me to go at once to Alma Cottages. 
Poor Sterne has been taken worse, and has begged to 
see me, so Mr. Randall kindly drove round this way. 
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to save me the walk, in case he should find me up 
and dressed." 

'^ But you can't go without taking something, 
papa," said Netta eagerly. "The wind is bitterly 
cold, and you will be quite faint for want of food. 
Mamma, could we not ask Mr. Randall to come in 
for a minute?" 

"He cannot spare the time," said Mr. Lyster. 
"I can easily wait till I return. The case is too 
urgent for delay." 

"I wish the tea were made," remarked Mrs. 
Lyster. ^^ Let me cut you one slice of bread and 
butter, Frederick." 

" No, dear, I can't wait," he said, laying his hand 
on hers to check her. ." Don't be anxious about me. 
I dare say I shall not be long gone." 

He went out of the room as he spoke, and Mrs. 
Lyster turned to the fire to hide the tears which filled 
her eyes. The two girls followed him to the front 
door. A small chaise stood there, and within it sat 
Mr. Randall, the stout comfortable Elburton doctor, 
whose broad sturdy figure, loud hearty voice, and 
rolling laugh, were known to all the country round. 
Buttoned up to the chin, in the warmest of great- 
coats, he looked the picture of comfort, both externally 
and internally, despite the ungenial weather. A con- 
trast indeed to the delicate-looking curate, shivering in 
his thin coat, pale and weary with a bad night and 
want of food. Mr. Randall himself was conscious of 
the diflFerence. 

" Hallo, Mr. Lyster, you look half-frozen already. 
It is a cold drive, I can tell you. There's danger of 
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your being frozen out-and-out, if you don^t wear 
something warmer than you have on now. Where's 
your overcoat ? " 

"I shall do very well," briefly responded Mr, 
Lyster stepping into the chaise. 

'^ Humph ! well, if you catch your death of cold, 
just remember that I have warned you, and you must 
take the consequences," said Mr. Randall in a manner 
that was intended to be witty, but it failed to elicit a 
smile from his companion, and the drive was for some 
distance a very silent one. The girls meanwhile 
returned to the parlour, Elsie saying in a half-choked 
voice-^ 

^^ Mamma, it is bitterly cold, and papa's coat is so 
thin." 

"I know It, dear," said Mrs. Lyster sadly. 
^' Netta, will you cut ofF a good piece of bread, and 
put it aside in the cupboard — and the butter too. We 
must save it all for him, and eat our bread with drip- 
ping this morning. And I don't think I shall make 
any tea. We must not have it twice, and he will 
need a cup sorely when he comes in." 

^^ There is less butter than usual, mamma," said 
Elsie. 

" Yes, the price is rising so high that I am obliged 
to reduce the quantity. Blanche must have a little, 
or she will eat nothing, but I think we had better save 
the rest." 

The girls acquiesced, as a matter of course. Then 
they ran upstairs to dress the children. Elsie, as 
usual, undertook Blanche. She loved the task, 
although it was no easy one, for on these cold dark 
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mornings the child was languid and fretful, and often 
cried without a pause, from the time she left her bed 
to the time she went downstairs. Elsie performed the 
business of dressing her as expeditiously as possible, 
and then carried her down to the parlour, trying to 
win a smile by the way upon the little tearful face. 

The fire was by this time burning up rather more 
brightly, though still a small one. Gerard was in the 
window, reading one of his lessons half aloud, and 
frowning with the effort to abstract his thoughts from 
the noise made by Myra and the twins. As soon as 
family prayers were over, chairs were drawn round 
the table, and breakfast was begun. Elsie ate little, 
from distaste for the dry stale food, and Mrs. Lyster 
and Netta did the same, partly from a different reason, 
as they saw the rapidity with which the loaf diminished, 
under the attacks of the boys. Blanche sat shivering 
over her plate, too chilly and unwell to feel any appe- 
tite, and unconscious of the anxiety with which she 
was watched by her mother and sisters. Nugent 
alone remarked upon the absence of the usual small 
pat of butter. 

'' We are not going to have any this morning," 
said Netta gently, hoping her mother had not heard 
him. " There is only a little piece, and papa ought 
to have that when he comes home." 

"But I say, Netta, why wasn't more got ? It is 
rather too bad. There isn't a fellow I know that 
would put up with such fare. Dry bread, and milk- 
and-water ! One might as well be beggars at 



once." 
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Oh, Nugent, pray xlon't talk so," said Netta in 
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a low pleading voice, with a glance to see if the words 
had reached Mrs. Lyster above the hum of voices. 
" We shall have some at tea, I dare say, but the price 
of things is so high now, that we arc obliged to econo- 
mize more than usual." 

^^ It isn't too much that we have at the best of 
times," muttered Nugent discontentedly breaking his 
bread into little pieces. ^^ I know I shouldn't like 
any one in the village to see our break&st-table." 

A wholesome diversion occurred at this moment in 
the arrival of a note from Aimee to Netta, left at the 
door by a servant. Netta read it in some surprise. 

"My dearest Netta, — Mamma and I want 
very much to see you to-day, but as we both have 
colds, and so cannot come to you, I must ask if you 
can manage to come to us. Mamma has had a letter 
this morning, which she wants to talk about to you. 
The truth is, aunt Fitzroy is just parting with her 
governess, and is looking out for another in a great 
hurry. Mamma told her some time ago of your wish, 
dear Netta, and she writes now to ask if we think this 
would be at all likely to suit you. Leila has quite set 
her heart upon it. I am afraid you would expect 
something better, for aunt Fitzroy only offers forty 
pounds a-year — but what she wants chiefly is some one 
just to take care of Leila, and be a companion to her, 
and overlook her English studies, and see that she 
prepares for her masters. I do not think it would be 
hard work, and I know aunt Fitzroy is kind. Leila 
might be troublesome to any one that she did not like, 
but you would not find her so. I can't bear even to 
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propose this to you, dear Nctta, but if you must leave 
home, I would rather you should go somewhere where 
I know you will be happy. Will you either write a 
line, or come and see me to-day ? Aunt Fitzroy 
makes a direct offer, so you only have to say yes or 
no. The worst of it is that she says she cannot pos- 
sibly wait more than two or three weeks at the utmost. 
She really must have some one to look after Leila and 
walk with her. I don't at all like the idea of your 
going away just before Christmas. But I must not 
write more. 

*' Believe me, ever your warmly-attached friend, 

"AiMEE Marshall." 

Netta passed the note to her mother, with a quiet,. 
*' I think it will do." Elsie read it, and then hastily 
left the room. There was no time yet for any con- 
sultation. Even when breakfast was over, much 
remained to be done. The elder boys were started oflT 
to school, the younger children set to work in various 
ways to learn their different lessons. Netta drew a 
long breath of relief when she found herself at 
length closeted in the study with her mother and 
Elsie. 

No long discussion was needed. All felt, even 
Elsie, that it was not an offer to be lightly thrown 
aside. Ways and means, however, were necessarily 
taken into consideration. Netta's dress was no small 
difficulty. Anxious as she was to avoid expense, even 
she could not deny that several purchases would be 
absolutely necessary. She could not go about in 
Irs. Fitzroy*s house in print dresses, as she would 
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do at home, through the winter. Something, too, for 
evening wear was indispensable. ^' If I have just 
enough to get through the first quarter," Netta re- 
marked, ^^ that is all I want. Afterwards I hope to 
be independent. Aimee may think forty pounds a 
small sum, but it will seem a fortune to me." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each." 

A. Proctek. 

" Oh dear ! Oh dear ! When will Miss Lyster 
come ? Pm so tired of waiting. I think trains are 
always behindhand." 

Leila Fitzroy stood gazing disconsolately out of 
the window of a large West-End mansion. Mrs. 
Fitzroy was as usual seated in an easy-chair near the 
fire. 

" Very often, my dear. But I have no doubt 
Miss Lyster will arrive before long." 

" Pm sure I hope so. But she may have missed 
her train. Or there may have been an accident. Only 
think if there were ! " 

'' Really, my dear, I see no reason to imagine 
anything of the kind." 

*' No, only it is possible. Oh, I hope you wiU 
like her as much as I do. But you must, — ^you can't 
help it when you see her. She is so nice.^ 
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^' So it appears, from all accounts. I think a good 
deal of your aunt's opinion." 

^^ And aunt Marshall is very fond of her, and so is 
Aimee, mamma. There's a railway cab! Oh no, 
it has gone by." 

" She will come before long," repeated Mrs. Fitz- 
roy. " I hope you will be a good pupil, Leila, and 
not allow me to repent having chosen so young a 
governess for you." 

^^ Oh, rU be as good as possible. But I shan't 
call her my governess, mamma. I shall call her my 
friend." 

" Very well, my dear," placidly responded Mrs. 
Fitzroy. " Of course I shall take care that all our 
friends know what is her position." 

" But why, mamma ? Why mayn't she be my 
friend, and just teach me, without being called my 
governess ? Why mayn't I call her Netta, as Aimee 
does ? " 

Mrs. Fitzroy laughed, and patted Leila's cheek. 

" Because she will be your governess, whatever 
you call her. Remember, Leila, you will have to 
obey her. That is not exactly as you would do with 
a friend." 

^^ I'll obey her as much as I did Miss Stone, at 
all events," said Leila tossing her head. "Perhaps 
more, because I shan't want to worry her. There 
comes another cab. And — yes, it is stopping here. 
Oh dear, I do hope it is Miss Lyster. Mamma, don't 
you think it is ? I must go and see. I want to be 
with her the moment she comes." 

" Stay, Leila ! " But Mrs. Fitzroy called in vain. 
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Leila dashed down the broad staircase, and reached 
the front door just as Netta entered. 

Cold and tired, sad and solitary, the poor girl felt 
at that moment, far from home and all who were dear 
to her, for the first time in her life entering alone and 
unprotected into the midst of strangers. The chill 
forlorn sensation at her heart had been deepening each 
moment of her long noisy bewildering drive through 
the streets of London. She could almost have thrown 
herself down, and cried like a child, with the longing 
for home that had assailed her. And scarcely any- 
thing would have been more welcome than the half 
shriek of delight, with which Leila rushed forward, and 
threw herself into her arms. 

" Oh, I am so glad you have come ! You can't 
imagine how glad. O dear ! it will be so nice, so 
delicious, to have you all for my own. Dear Miss 
Lyster ! " — here came a fresh hug — " you don't mind 
leaving home, do you ? Won't Aimee be jealous of 
me ? Almost as jealous as I have been of her. You 
dear creature ! " Embrace number three, delivered 
rather spasmodically in her excitement. " What fun 
it will be, won't it ? I shall call you my sister. Miss 
Lyster. You'll let me, won't you ? " 

Netta returned her caresses warmly, but she could 
not be quite oblivious of the presence of the footman, 
though his stolid unmoved countenance showed him 
to be pretty well accustomed to his young mistress's 
eccentricities. She whispered, " Had I not better pay 
the cabman, dear, and see that my trunk is brought 
in ? " 

" Jones, look to Miss Lyster's luggage, and pay 
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the man/' said the young lady, turning to the footman 
with a rather imperious air. ^^ Have it taken upstairs 
into Miss Lyster's room. Now, Miss Lyster, come 
to mamma. I'm longing for her to see you." 

Amusement and pleasure at the unexpected style 
of her reception had imparted to Netta's face the 
colour and animation which it had wanted on her first 
arrival. They walked upstairs, Leila clinging tightly 
to her new friend's arm, and entered the spacious 
4rawing-room. Mrs. Fitzroy rose slowly, adjusting 
her shawl, and looking rather curiously at this new 
paragon young governess, of whom she had heard so 
much, and from whom, to tell the truth, she expected 
so little. 

But no disappointment was in store for her. She 
could not but be favourably impressed with Netta's 
refined and ladylike appearance. And if she would 
have preferred a slightly more stylish dress, and a 
rather less conspicuously pretty &ce, she could not be 
critical when her child was so delighted. Her words 
of greeting, and the pressure of her outstretched hand, 
if more quiet, were not much less warm than Leila's. 
Netta was immediately at her ease, — hx less shy and 
lonely than she had expected to feel. She was made 
to sit on the sofa, close to the fire, while Mrs. Fitzroy 
chatted pleasantly, though languidly, about the weather, 
the news, the railway, and the city, and Leila sat on 
the rug at Netta's feet, devouring her with a pair of 
most unfaltering black eyes. 

" My dear," Mrs. Fitzroy said at length, " Miss 
Lyster will think you quite rude if you stare like that." 

^^ I like to look at Miss Lyster, mamma." 
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" You see I am giving you a spoilt child to take 
care of, Miss Lyster," said Mrs. Fitzroy, smiling. 
" She is sadly fond of having her own way." 

"So is every one, I think," remarked Leila. 
" Miss Lyster, did you leave them all quite well at 
home ? " 

"Thank you, — pretty well. I saw Aimee this 
morning, and she sent a great many messages of 
love," Netta said, rather hurriedly. She did not feel 
as if she could trust herself to speak of home. 

" You don't like coming away, do you ? " said 
Leila, watching her intently. "But you must not 
mind it, Miss Lyster. You are going to be very 
happy here. I want you to feel quite at home. You 
don't mind coming, do you ? " 

" I cannot be glad to leave Ashgrove," said Netta 
gently. 

" You are unreasonable, Leila," remarked Mrs, 
Fitzroy. " Of course. Miss Lyster is sorry to leave 
her home, — especially for the first time. But we will 
try to make her happy, and she must look forward to 
seeing Ashgrove again before long." 

" Thank you, — I am sure I shall be happy," Netta 
said, with filling eyes, almost overcome by the word 
of sympathy. Mrs. Fitzroy was silent a moment, and 
then remarked, — 

" I think you would like to take off your bonnet^ 
Miss Lyster. Leila will be very glad to show you 
the way to your bed-room. Be sure, Leila, to see 
that Miss Lyster has everything she requires. And 
don't be troublesome, my dear." 

Leila sprang readily to her feet, desiring nothing 
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more than to have her governess to herself. She 
seized Netta's hand, and drew her upstairs, with many 
affectionate demonstrations, and reiterated exclama- 
tions of delight. 

It was a bright little room that they entered, the 
warm carpet and curtains seeming luxurious indeed to 
Netta, after the barely-furnished bed-rooms of home. 
A fire was burning in the grate, and the kind thought- 
fiilness of which it spoke was worth more to Netta 
than even the pleasant warmth imparted by the flames, 
which was certainly not to be despised under the cir- 
cumstances. The window overlooked the street, and 
the incessant roll of carriages sounded strange to her 
country ears. 

" Here's your trunk. Oh, that's right, Mary has 
opened it. Let me help you to unpack it. Miss Lyster. 
It will be much greater fun than calling Mary." 

For a moment Netta rather shrank from displaying 
her scanty wardrobe, — scanty still, though replenished 
to the best of her parents' ability. But she conquered 
the feeling, and quietly consented. Leila seized on 
the first thing she could lay hold of, pulled it out, and 
placed it on a chair. 

" There ! is that right ? I never unpacked in my 
life before. Oh, here's a muslin body ! Don't you 
think it would be prettier if it were more trimmed ? " 

*' Perhaps it would. But it does very well as it is." 

" And here's a bonnet. I don't see your best one, 
though." 

" I came here in my best," said Netta ; and Leila 
rather opened her eyes, as she glanced at the plain and 
simply-trimmed though lady-like little bonnet that lay 
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on the bed. Netta saw this, and smiled, — " You 
know we are not rich," she said, ^^ and we cannot 
afford such nice things as you wear." 

It is very nice^ only it is dowdy," said Leila. 
But you look very pretty in it. Miss Lyster. Have 
you any silk dresses ? " 

Netta shook her head. ^ Come, I cannot let you 
into all my wardrobe secrets," she said. " There is 
nothing worth seeing here, and I will unpack by and 
by, I think. Will you just tell me whether I ought 
to change my dress before tea ? " 

^^Miss Stone did afterwards. You and I shall 
have tea in the school-room, and after papa and mamma 
have dined we shall go into the drawing-room for the 
rest of the evening, — unless you would rather stay 
alone. Miss Stone often did, and I was very glad. 
But you mustn't. I want you to be always with me. 
Sometimes when we are alone papa reads to us, but 
we often have people in. I'm sure I can't see what 
for. Do you like company. Miss Lyster ? " 

" I have had very little to do with it, dear, in the 
sense you mean." 

" I wish I had, too. We're always having friends 
in to dinner or to tea, and I hate it. But come. Miss 
Lyster, if you don't want to unpack now, I'll show 
you our school-room." 

It was roomy, and comfortably furnished. Lighted 
wax candles already stood on the table, for it was 
growing dark. Leila drew Netta to a large cupboard, 
remarking, — " There are all my lesson-books. I 
hated that cupboard when Miss Stone was here, but I 
expect you will make me like it." 
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** I hope so," said Nctta, extremely glad to find 
her pupil in such a promising state of mind. ^' I think 
we shall enjoy our lessons together." 

" To be sure we shall, you darling !" cried Leila 
rapturously. " Oh, don't I wish you were going to 
teach me everything, instead of those stupid masters 
and mistresses ? What do I want with Monsieur, and 
Madame, and all the rest of them ? " 

'^ Have you a German master ? " 

^^ French, and German, and music masters, and a 
French drawing mistress, and an English master for 
literature and all sorts of nonsense," said Leila. She 
began enumerating the number of hours in the week, 
in which she was engaged with them — adding,—'^ So 
you see you won*t have so very much to do. Miss 
Lyster, except to keep me at work,— if you can, — and 
to walk out with me. Mamma said before you came 
that if you were young, one comfort was that you 
would have plenty of time for improving yourself. 
There ! I oughtn't to have said that. But it is out 
now, so you needn't mind, and no harm is done." 

Netta soon discovered that this was a very fair 
description of the life before her. To be a companion 
to Leila ; to walk out with her ; to prevent her from 
troubling Mrs. Fitzroy ; to overlook her studies ; to 
keep her at work "if she could ;" — those three words 
expressed the great difficulty experienced by former 
governesses. But Netta had not often to contend 
with it. She found that she possessed a great and 
growing influence over her pupil. Spoilt child that 
Leila was, she had warm affections, and Netta had so 
completely won her heart, that the young governess's 
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slightest wish had marvellous power over the wilful 
child. 

She was from the first treated with a kindness and 
courtesy which it is to be feared are by no means uni- 
versally accorded to young girls in her position. And 
as time passed on she seemed to become more and 
more one of the family. Leila's friends soon found 
that not to be fond of her governess drew upon them 
that young lady's direst displeasure, — and certainly 
Netta was not one whom anybody could find it difficult 
to love. 

Meanwhile she had little leisure for home-sickness.. 
Whatever time remained at her own disposal she wisely 
devoted, in accordance with the hint she had received, 
to perfecting her education. A large library of booka 
stood open to her, and the only drawback to her enjoy- 
ment was the recollection of Elsie's unsatisfied thirst for 
knowledge. She positively revelled, herself, in the 
histories, biographies, travels, of which she had so 
often heard, but which she had never yet had the 
opportunity of reading. If only Elsie could have 
seen them too !. But that of course was impossible. 
Netta did not even feel justified in buying volumes to 
send home, much as she often longed to do so. Every 
penny that could be spared from her own dress must 
go direct to her Either. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" Hope and fear alternate chase 
Our course through life's uncertain race." 

Scott. 

It was a bitterly cold December day on which Duncan 
Knight was expected home, — the Christmas following 
Netta's departure from Ashgrove. Mr. Knight sat 
in an arm-chair at the table, intent upon a book, 
the lamplight falling brightly on his grave absorbed 
features. The shutters were closed, the curtains 
drawn, and Mrs. Knight stood at the table, on which 
the tea-things were spread, her pretty face sparkling 
with pleasurable anticipation. Three children were also 
present, — two comely rosy little maids, aged respec- 
tively twelve and six, and a stout sturdy boy of about 
fourteen, with a plain but good-tempered face. He was 
engaged in a subdued romp with little Julia upon the 
hearth-rug, while Jessie stood by her mother, anxiously 
inquiring how soon they might expect Duncan. 

" I hoped he would have arrived before this," Mrs. 
Knight replied. ^^ I begin almost to fear he may have 
missed his train." 
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Mr. Knight looked up from his book, with a quiet 
dry smile. 

" My dear, I never knew a woman do anything 
else, when a traveller was expected, unless he arrived 
ten minutes before his time." 

" But, Richard, it is ten minutes after the time 
now. He ought to have been here at half-past six, 
and it is twenty minutes to seven." 

'' I think I remember your saying this morning 
that the clock was too fiast," — and Mr. Knight drew 
out his watch. "Just half-past ! There, Alice ! " 

Mrs. Knight could not help laughing. 

** Ah ! I forgot. You are always so terribly exact. 
Gently, Robert, I am afraid Julia will fall." 

"There he is," shouted Robert, springing up, at 
the sound of wheels in the garden, and they all flocked 
hurriedly into the passage. 

Mr. Knight put down his book, and made his way 
out more slowly, but in the doorway he was met by 
the returning party. As yet there was leisure for 
nothing beyond a grasp of the hands, and the question, 
— " All right, fether ? " from Duncan. He was pulled 
to an easy-chair, and forced to sit down, while Julia 
climbed upon his knee, and the rest pressed round him. 
Mrs. Knight stood behind, leaning on the back of his 
chair, and gazing upon him with fond motherly admi- 
ration. His look was somewhat less bright than usual 
this evening, and through all his pleasure in the meeting, 
there was an undercurrent of gravity and abstraction, 
which his mother was not slow to perceive. For a 
while, however, there was no chance of anything like 
quiet conversation, — the children claiming too large a 
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share of his attention. Even when tea was over, the 
chattering went on with little intermission. 

Duncan's response to their delight at seeing him 
was as warm as could have been wished, but he looked 
thoughtful, and his interest in their innumerable pieces 
of parish news was evidently a little forced. Mrs. 
Knight allowed matters to continue thus for a short 
time, and then, on the plea that Duncan must be tired, 
she despatched little Julia to the nursery. At the 
same moment Mr. Knight rose. 

" You will excuse me, I know, Duncan, for an 
hour. I don't like leaving you so soon, but this is 
the only time of day in which I can write with any 
comfort. I must not miss this evening's work, or I 
shall not be prepared for to-morrow.'' 

They were left quiet now, Duncan leaning back 
in an arm-chair, gazing at the fire, — his mother by 
his side, Jessie on the rug, and Robert seated 
opposite. 

" Tired, Duncan ? " asked Mrs. Knight. 

Duncan started a little. ^^ No, I was only think- 
ing. I am glad to find my father looking so well. I 
really think he seems stronger than when I last saw 
him." 

" I think he is. He keeps pretty well, so long as 
he does not do too much." 

" I have not asked after the Lysters yet," remarked 
Duncan. *' How are they all ? " 

" Which of them ? " inquired Mrs. Knight. 
*' Were you very much surprised to hear of Netta's 
leaving home ? " 

Very much ;" and though he spoke quietly, his 
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brow was contracted, and his lips were pressed together 
for an instant. 

^^ I think I was too, when I first heard of the plan, 
but on second thoughts I saw it was no more then we 
might have expected. Mr. Lyster is not well off, 
and with such a large &mily, I don't suppose he 
can afford to keep them all at home longer than is 
necessary." 

Duncan made no reply, but the contraction of his 
forehead deepened into a frown, as he still gazed into 
the fire. 

<' We are all so glad that she has gone to a house 
where she will not feel like a stranger. Indeed, she 
seems quite to have settled down there now, and 
to be very fond of Leila Fitzroy. Aimee Marshall 
has most rapturous letters from Leila about her, I 
believe." 

" You must miss her in the parish, mother." 

" More than I could have imagined possible. We 
can scarcely enter a cottage, without hearing lamenta- 
tions over her absence. Poor old Widow Ellis be- 
comes quite tearful, whenever she speaks of her. ' It 
did her good,' she says, ' to have only one glimpse of 
that bonny sweet fece ! ' And in the Sunday-school 
her loss is irreparable. Your father and Mr. Lyster 
have often laughed and said that Netta's class was the 
receptacle for all the naughtiest girls in the parish, 
whom nobody else could manage." 

" Who has taken it now ? " 

" It is broken up. Several girls are turned over to 
Elsie. Elsie is a very valuable teacher too, but she is 
more dependent upon frames and feelings,— or rather 
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her spirits are more variable than Netta's. Sometimes 
I see her whole class perfectly absorbed, hanging upon 
every word that she utters, and at other times she and 
her scholars are all languor and listlessness. The 
latter has often been the case lately. She is not strong, 
I am sure." 

" She never looks so, certainly." 

^^ She has a good deal of energy, though. And 
talents too, of no common order. The other day, she 
and some of the boys were here to tea, and in the 
course of the evening some scientific subject was intro- 
duced. It was quite beyond me, but Elsie lighted up 
at once, and though she knew very little about it, your 
father told me afterwards that he had been quite sur- 
prised at the interest she had shown, and the rapidity 
with which her mind seemed to grasp his explanations. 
Oh, I believe Elsie to be no ordinary girl." 

" I don't think any of the Lysters are ordinary," 
said Duncan. " How are the boys ? " 

" Very well, I believe. Gerard always seems to 
Jive in a world of his own. Mrs. Lyster was speaking 
of him the other day, and saying how little she really 
Jcnew of him. He is so exceedingly reserved that she 
is almost a stranger to his tastes and feelings." 

" He's a mystery to every one, I think," observed 
Robert, looking up from the lesson he was endeavour- 
ing to learn. ^^ There isn't a fellow in the school 
that thoroughly likes or understands him. Vernon 
is very difFerent." 

^^ And how is Blanche ? " asked Duncan. 

'^ She always looks weak and ill. I should never be 
surprised," — Mrs. Knight paused suddenly. " Poor 
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child, — I feel very much for her. But I have not seen 
her now for some days." 

"I saw her yesterday," observed Jessie. "She 
was sitting on Elsie's lap, and crying with the cold. 
Their house is so much colder than ours." 

" Elsie looks very poorly, I think," said Robert. 
" She is just the colour of that sheet of paper, and 
there are always such dark lines here ; " — ^he drew his 
finger under his eyes as he spoke. " Ever since Netta 
went she has been like that." 

" She misses Netta dreadfully," said Jessie. 
"Mamma, is Mr, Lyster poor ? " 

" Poor ! " repeated Mrs. Knight. " Why, yes, 
dear, he certainly is not rich. What makes you ask ? " 

" I don't know, mamma, only I sometimes think 
they can't have so much money as you and papa have. 
They wear their clothes till they are so very old, and 
Mrs. Lyster and Elsie always have so much mending 
to do." 

*' So have I, dear. People always have with chil- 
dren, unless there is a great deal of money, which is 
not our case. I don't suppose certainly that they are 
so well off as we are, and of course Mr. Lyster has 
many more little mouths to feed than papa has." 

" Don't you know, mamma, how much they 
have ? " persisted Jessie seriously. 

" No, dear, indeed I do not, — and if I did, I 
should not consider it the concern of a little girl like 
you. Of course it is very easy to see that they are 
hx from rich. What makes you so anxious to 
know? " 

" Oh, — I hardly know why," said Jessie. " Only 
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I thought yesterday when I went in, that Mrs. Lyster 
had been crying." 

** Mrs. Lyster ! Oh, Jessie, my pet, you really are 
a little fanciful. Such a bright cheerful person 
as Mrs. Lyster invariably is ! She is very unlikely 
to cry, merely because she has a good deal of work 
to do." 

^' I don't mean exactly that, mamma." 

^^ Perhaps she was anxious about Blanche," sug- 
gested Duncan. 

^' No, it wasn't that. She didn't seem as if she 
were thinking about Blanche just then." 

^^ Bother the book ! I can't get the words into 
my head anyhow," exclaimed Robert impatiently. 
** Mr. PhiUips has no mercy on our memories." 

^^ Is it your lesson, Robert ?" asked Jessie, jumping 
up. ^^ Oh, come with me into the dining-room, and 
learn it there. You will do it twice as fast when you 
are quiet." 

Mrs. Knight seconded the proposal, which had 
been suggested by the little girl's thoughtful wish to 
leave her mother and brother alone for awhile. Robert 
consented rather unwillingly, and the two disappeared. 
Neither Mrs. Knight nor Duncan, however, took 
advantage at once of their tete-a-tete. Nearly five 
minutes elapsed before Duncan exclaimed,-— 

" Mother, I can't think how Mrs. Lyster could let 
Netta go ! " 

^^ I do not suppose she had much choice in the 
matter. They are not well ofF, and, as Netta said to 
me, it was time with their large family that she should 
be doing something." 
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But surely she was needed at home. She always 
seemed so indispensable, whatever was going on." 

^^ She is very much missed, though I suppose Elsie 
does what she can to fill her place. Elsie is hardly 
old enough yet to go out, and if she were Mrs. Lyster 
could not spare them both at present." 

Duncan moved impatiently. 

" But the drudgery, mother, — the thanklessness 
of the position, — I can't tell you how I hate it for 
Netta." 

'' More so than she does for herself, I imagine. 
And I do not ^cy she will find the drudgery great at 
the Fitzroys'. They are extremely kind and indulgent 
to her." 

" Still it must be trying, — it cannot be anything 
else." 

Mrs. Knight did not speak for a moment. Then, 
by way of testing him, she remarked, — 

" I don't at all expect it to last for an indefinite 
length of time. Such a pretty taking creature will be 
almost certain to marry." 

Duncan's start feirly startled her. 

" Mother, have you heard anything to make you 
say so ?" he demanded hoarsely, the colour fading even 
from his lips. 

"No, no, Duncan, — ^indeed I did not mean to 
alarm you." The words were spoken almost before 
she knew what she was saying, and they brought the 
flush back again into his &ce. She could not resist 
adding with a smile, — " I do not think I should tell 
you quite so unguardedly, if I had really heard any- 
thing of the kind." 
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" Then you have guessed, mother, — you have seen 
something of what she is to me !" he said, in a tone 
which he forced to be steady. 

" Something of it ! — yes. I wonder any one can 
be with you for a week and not see it." 

He drew a long deep breath of relief. 

"I am very thankful," he said. *> Somehow I 
have always dreaded telling you. Then you will offer 
no objections ? " 

^^I cannot say what your father may do. If 
he does not, I shall not. I do not say that in one 
sense I could not have wished something better 
for you." 

" Better I oh, mother ! " 

*' Only in a mercenary point of view. There is 
no one in the world that I would sooner choose for a 
daughter." 

Duncan's " Thank you ! " was fervently uttered, 
and he bent forward to give her a kiss, adding,-^ 
" Will you speak to my father, and use your influence 
with him ? " 

" What ! are you turning coward ? Oh, Duncan, 
Duncan I " 

" No, but I can't tell you, mother, what it would 
be to have the hope and aim of years overthrown," he 
said in a low deep voice. 

" I do not think you need be afraid." 

" Ah, but then comes the worst doubt of all,— 
Netta herself. Sometimes I hope, — and then again I 
recall her manner, so easy and simple, just as it was 
ten years ago, and I feel in despair." 

" You were always up and down too easily," said 
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Mrs. Knight^ smiling, as she heard a step in the 
passage. ^^ You must take courage, Duncan, and not 
despond." 

They were interrupted, and the conversation was 
broken off, but Duncan looked afterwards in much 
better spirits. Late in the evening the subject was 
broached to Mr. Knight, and Duncan received his 
father's most cordial encouragement and blessing on 
his hopes. 



CHAPTER X. 

' ' Now winter comes to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad, with all bis gloomy train 
Of vapours, clouds, and storms." 

Thomson. 

'* Oh, the long and dreary Winter! 

Oh, the cold and cruel Winter!" 

Hiawatha. 

The following day was Sunday— oh, how cold ! 
Elsie shuddered, as she crept out of her bed into the 
chill atmosphere. True, she had been shivering for 
the last hour, under the insufficient shelter afforded by 
two thin blankets, the third having been folded double 
over Blanche. But even that was better than the icy 
cold outside, which seemed to penetrate to her very 
bones. 

However, there was no help for it. Inexorable 
necessity forced her to rise, though her teeth chattered 
and her limbs felt numb. Slowly her stiffened fingers 
performed their office, and when dressed she went 
downstairs — not without pausing first to cast an 
anxious glance at the little face in the bed. Blanche 
had been very poorly of late. Winter weather always 
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affected her health, and she had had a cough for 
weeks. 

For a wonder no one was yet down, except Phoebe. 
She was a stout thick-set girl, awkward and rather 
dense, but good-tempered and kind-hearted. 

'' Well, to be sure. Miss Elsie, you do look cold,'* 
was her greeting. '' I'd best light the fire at 
once." 

" Then I will finish laying the breakfast-table^ 
Phoebe. Yes, you had better light the fire. I am 
sure we need one." 

'' And no wonder, with all that snow outside,'* 
said Phoebe. '' Just look, Miss Elsie. I think it's 
been snowing all night." 

'' No, it is hardly deep enough for that. But it is 
certainly deeper than yesterday. Oh, mamma ! " — as 
Mrs. Lyster came in — '' I was in hopes that you had 
overslept yourself." 

*' I did for a little while, or I should have been 
down sooner. My dear child, you cannot hold that 
plate — ^your hands are like ice. Let me rub them 
for you." 

'' They are not much worse than yours, mamma- 
Breakfast will warm us more than anything." 

" Did you sleep well, Elsie ?" 

" As well as the cold would let me. Better 
than you did, I dare say. How tired you look this 
morning ! " 

" I have not slept very well, dear. The pain in 
my eyes was so severe. But it is better now." 

" Oh, mamma, that comes of darning Willie's socks 
by candle-light," exclaimed Elsie sorrowfully. " You 
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must not try it again. I can't bear you to feel that 
constant pain. I wish you would ask Mr. Randall 
about it." 

^'It is of no consequence, dear. Mr. Randall 
could do nothing beyond recommending rest, but I 
must work. The only thing is to do it as little as 
possible by candle-light." 

^'Netta would be so distressed, if she knew 
of it.'* 

^^I shall not tell her at present. It is trying 
enough for her to be separated from us, without our 
troubling her unnecessarily with all our little vexa- 
tions." 

" Vexations ! " repeated Elsie. " I would rather 
have a hundred of them than see you in pain." 

" My dear, I can't expect entire immunity from 
suffering," said Mrs. Lyster, pausing to give Elsie a 
kiss. ^^ I have enjoyed wonderful health for years. 
Now I think it is time to call the children." 

Myra had slept, since Netta's departure, in the 
tiny room formerly occupied by Harold and the twins, 
who now used the larger one which she had shared 
with Netta. Mrs. Lyster went to call Myra and the 
elder boys, Elsie to dress the twins. Blanche remained 
in bed to break&st these wintry mornings. She 
suffered so much from the cold that they were glad to 
shield her from it as long as possible. Blankets were 
brought from the now unoccupied beds, and she 
^^ cuddled down," as she said, beneath them, looking 
so warm and comfortable that Elsie could hardly bear 
to make her get up. 

^' Oh, Elsie, I wish I might stay in bed all day," 
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sighed Blanche, when the business of dressing could 
no longer be delayed. 

" But, darling, it would not be good for you. It 
would weaken you, and make you poorly. You must 
make haste, and come down to the fire.*' 

Blanche only shivered, and drew back, but Elsie 
gently removed the clothes, and lifted her out of bed. 
She coughed and cried alternately all the time she was 
being dressed, and could not be quieted until she was 
in the sitting-room, where Mrs. Lyster sat down, and 
took the little sobbing shivering girl on her knee. 

Small as the fire was, it formed a great centre of 
attraction to all the younger members of the family. 
Gerard as usual remained apart, gazing out of the 
window, with the moody look which he frequently 
Avore on Sundays, and indeed at all times when de- 
barred from his fevourite pursuits. Poor Mrs. Lyster ! 
one of her most painful trials was the impossibility of 
procuring suitable and interesting Sunday reading for 
her boys. The few books in their possession had 
already been conned over and over again, till they 
were almost learnt by heart, and beyond one lent occa- 
sionally from the Parsonage, and of late also from the 
Laurels, new ones were never seen in the house. Too 
often the Sunday hours were wasted in desultory idling 
and chatting, merely fi-om the want of better employ- 
ment. The three elder boys had been a great trouble 
in this way, though for many months now Vernon 
had ceased to be so. Had not his fether confided 
fi-ankly to him the state of their affairs ? Were not 
his eyes fully opened to the straits and privations from 
which there was no escape ? And knowing all that 
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he did, and after promising as he had done to be a 
help and comfort to his parents, could he add to their 
burden by selfish complaints i 

It was long now since a word had passed his lips 
that bore the remotest approach to grumbling ? For- 
merly he had been only a degree less addicted to it 
than the other boys. Mrs. Lyster and Elsie, unaware 
of the cause, often wondered at the change which had 
come over him, at his almost unvarying thoughtfulness 
and anxiety to save them trouble. Sometimes they 
had been struck with the entire cessation of what 
Netta had termed his " sea-songs and sea-raptures ; ** 
but they well knew the difficulty of falling in with his 
wish to become a sailor, and were not sorry for it. At 
first Elsie laughed at him a little for his fickleness, but 
he turned off the subject lightly, and in a short time 
they thought no more about it. The real cause for 
his silence never occurred to them. Mr. Lyster alone 
saw and appreciated the boy's entire and unselfish 
renunciation of his own desires, and his successful 
efforts to combat the despondency which for a while 
had nearly conquered him. 

But to return to the Sunday morning. Gerard, as 
already mentioned, sat apart. Vernon was at the 
table, looking out some texts for his Sunday scholars, 
his eyes fixed intently on the pages of his well-worn 
little Bible, while a pencil and piece of paper lay 
before him. Ethelbert was gravely following his 
example at the opposite end of the table, while 
Nugent, Myra, Harold and the twins, were crowded 
together on the rug, showing some disposition to 
quarrel for the best place. All, however, made way 

8 
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for Blanche, who sat on her mother's knee, with a 
pale tear-stained &ce, and half-checked sobs. 

" I wish I might stay longer in bed," plaintively 
murmured the child, as Mrs. Lyster chafed her small 
cold hands. 

" My darling, it would not be good for you to do 
so constantly. And it is almost time now for us to 
dress. Elsie would not have been ready in time, if she 
had not made you get up." 

^^ I'm so cold," sighed Blanche. '^ Oh, manmia, 
it is such a little fire. Jessie and Julia have such nice 
large ones at home." 

Mrs. Lyster bent over her without speaking, and a 
tear fell upon Blanche's forehead. The child looked 
up, startled. 

" Oh, mamma ! I didn't mean to make you cry. 
Elsie, was I cross ? " 

" No, pet, only mamma is so sorry that you are 
cold." 

*' Mamma is sorry for something else, too, Blanchie," 
said Mrs. Lyster in low sweet tones. " It makes her 
heart, ache, to be unable to keep her little girls as warm 
and comfortable as she would wish, and it makes it 
ache still more to see her little Blanche always crying 
and fretful and complaining." 

Blanche's large dark eyes looked up wonderingly 
for a minute, and then filled with tears. 

"I didn't mean to be naughty, mamma. My 
cough hurts me, and Pm so cold that it makes ;me 



cross." 



" Oh, Blanche ! — my precious one ! — I know it ! " 
and for once Mrs. Lyster's composure almost gave 
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way, as she clasped the slender light form closer in her 
arms. The younger children gazed in alarm at her 
unwonted agitation, and Vernon came to her side, 
with a sympathizing glance at Elsie's distressed face. 
But after a moment's struggle Mrs. Lyster had re- 
gained her self-command. 

^^ I'll try not to be cross, mamma," said Blanche. 
" I don't want to be naughty." 

'^ My own Blanche, did you think mamma was 
finding &ult ? " asked Mrs. Lyster, her voice fidtering 
again. « ^^ I did not mean it, my precious one." 

^^ No, but was I cross, mamma ? " asked Blanche 
earnestly. 

" Cross ! as if you ever were ! " exclaimed Vernon, 
and a general chorus echoed his words. Blanche did 
not heed it. Her eyes were still fixed on her mother's 
£ice. 

" Was I cross ? " she repeated. 

" Not exactly cross, Blanchie," said Mrs. Lyster. 
** Sometimes, darling, you are fretful, and though there is 
more excuse for you than for many little girls, still " 

^' It isn't right," Blanche concluded for her. 
*' Mamma, I'm so sorry." 

^^ I know it is often hard, darling, when you feel 
ill and languid, to keep from peevishness and tears. 
But still it is not right to give way to them. It is not 
like one of Jesus Christ's little children, is it ? " 

^^ Oh no ! " said Blanche, with a deep sigh. 

Mrs. Lyster stroked down the long soft curls, and 
Ethelbert came in ftont of her, looking his sympathy 
in his own peculiarly serious way. 

^* I think it is quite warm, mamma," he said slowly, 
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as if anxious to convince the world upon the subject. 
*' I mean that / am quite warm. My hands are hardly 
a bit cold. And if Blanchie will come and sit down 
by me on the rug, PU tell her about Samson killing the 
lion. Won't you, Blanchie ? Because mamma wants 
to be busy.*' 

Blanche slipped silently to the ground, but as Mrs. 
Lyster moved away, she started up, and sprang sud- 
denly after her, throwing her arms round her. 

" Mamma, I will try, — I will try," she whispered. 
" I do want to be one of Jesus Christ's own little 
children." 

" He will make you one, if you ask Him, my 
darling," Mrs. Lyster whispered, bending down to kiss 
the little upturned face ; and then Blanche went back 
to Ethelbeit, while Mrs. Lyster hastened away, her 
heart aching with mingled grief and pleasure. 

The family all started early on Sunday mornings 
to be in time for the Sunday-school, which began at 
half-past nine. Mr. Knight was rarely strong enough 
to appear there, and the lead therefore fell almost 
entirely upon Mr. Lyster. Mrs. Knight was super- 
intendent of the girls' school, Mrs. Lyster undertaking 
a large class of some of the oldest girls in the village. 
Miss Amelia Carrington was a very efficient teacher, 
while Aimee Marshall, Robert and Jessie Knight, Elsie, 
Gerard, Vernon and Nugent, beside some formers' 
daughters from a short distance, all took a share in the 
work. Even Myra and Ethelbert were now allowed as 
a great privilege to teach three or four little children 
each, and very proud were they of the honour. Harold 
and the twins, and Blanche when she was able to go, 
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took their places in one of the classes, though the 
former was growing very ambitious of promotion to 
the post of teacher. 

Since the commencement of the winter Blanche had 
been unable to attend either school or church, on 
account of her cough and weakness. Usually she was 
left in charge of Phoebe, though not unfrequently 
Mrs. Lyster or Elsie remained at home with her. To- 
day she promised eagerly to be " quite happy " with 
the servant, and much as Mrs. Lyster longed to be 
with her, she did not think it right to discourage the 
child's evident struggle against selfishness and peevish- 
ness,-^knowing as she did how much inconvenience 
her absence would occasion in the Sunday-school. 

It was a bitterly cold walk from Ashgrove to 
Elburton. The snow lay in drifts by the sides of the 
road, and even in the middle it was some inches deep. 
Mrs. Lyster and Elsie were the only ones of the party, 
beside the twins, who possessed goloshes, and Elsie's, 
unknown to her mother, were wearing into holes. Not 
for anything would Elsie have made known the feet, 
with the certainty that Mrs. Lyster would at once 
have insisted on an exchange. But her feet were wet 
with the snow that encased them, and soaked through 
the clogs, long before she reached Elburton, besides 
aching so with the cold that she could almost have cried 
with the pain. Her thin cloak too formed a poor pro- 
tection against the piercing wind. The boys suffered 
less, though very inadequately clad. But the warm 
cheerful school-room fires were a welcome sight to all 
of them, when at length they arrived at Elburton. 

The village church was small and plain, both inside 
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and out, jet not too plain to possess a certain quiet 
beauty of appearance. The service was well con- 
ducted, everything being in perfect order and good 
taste. Netta had undertaken, for some time before 
her departure, to train a dozen of the best voices in 
the school to lead in the singing, and had succeeded 
admirably. It might have 'deteriorated slightly in her 
absence, but it was still good, clear and hearty. The 
old grey-haired clerk stood up in his place, where his 
father and grandfather had stood before him, and 
repeated the responses in a loud distinct voice, which 
occasionally became somewhat tremulous in the effort 
to be impressive. Mr. Knight's sermon was simple 
and short, as befitted a congregation composed almost 
exclusively of the poor, but it was full of Scripture 
truths, and of heartfelt love and zeal in his Master's ser- 
vice. Many a listening heart was cheered and strength- 
ened by what he said, — Elsie's not least among them. 

There was no more church-going that day, except 
for Mr. Lyster, whom no stress of weather kept at 
home, and the elder boys. The wind rose to a gale, 
and the snow fell in such driving masses, that even 
Mrs. Lyster, who rarely stayed in for such a reason, 
remained at home. Late in the evening the storm 
ceased, but the frost was intense, and the cold ! — oh, 
how Elsie shivered at night beneath her thin blankets ! 
She strove to lie still, but her teeth chattered, and the 
chills that ran through her frame shook the very bed. 
Even Blanche, more warmly covered than she was, 
woke up and burst into tears. 

" Oh, Elsie, I'm so cold ! I'm so cold ! I don't 
want to be cross, but I can't help it," she sobbed. 
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Elsie lay close to her, but shiveced too much her- 
self to impart a great deal of warmth. Then the child 
was taken with a fit of coughing, and Elsie became 
uneasy lest her mother should be disturbed, — sounds 
being easily heard through the small house. 

" Blanchie, my pet, don't cry so,*' she said ten- 
derly. " You shall be warmer directly, I will fold 
another blanket double over you — so. That is nice, 
is it not?" 

" But won't you be cold, Elsie ?" asked Blanche. 

*' Oh, I shall do very well, dear. I have put my 
clothes on the bed — there, I must pull them straight. 
Now try and go to sleep." 

Blanche nestled down, and soon dropped ofF, but 
there was little more rest for Elsie. She dozed at 
intervals, between fits of violent shivering, but one 
blanket, even with the addition of her clothes, formed 
a poor covering that bitter night. No wonder she 
came down in the morning, blue-lipped and heavy- 
eyed, every limb chilled and aching with the com- 
mencement of a heavy cold. 

Two or three mornings after this there was a 
knock at the front door, and stout hearty Mr. Randall 
made his appearance. 

" Some time since you have seen me here, Mrs. 
Lyster ! " he remarked. " But I won't be baulked 
of my winter visits, even though you have not sent 
for me. How are you all ?" 

" The boys are very well," began Mrs. Lyster. 

" The boys ! Oh, ay, — every one expects them 
to be well. But how is Elsie this cold weather ?" 

^^ She has had a cold since Sunday," replied Mrs. 
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Lyster. " Not worse than she often has in the 



winter.'* 



" And how is this little one ? " He turned as he 
spoke to Blanche, who alone beside her mother and 
the twins was in the room. '' Come here, my dear, 
I want to have a look at you." And Blanche had to 
submit to a long examination, consisting of endless 
strings of questions, and an amount of rapping and 
tapping on her chest and back, that made her shrink, 
and nearly caused a shower of tears. A week before 
she would have given way to them at once, but she 
was now resisting the inclination to peevish crying, 
which had obtained such sway over her. 

'^ That will do, my dear," he said at length. 
"Now you may run away, for I want to speak to 
your mamma. Take your little brothers with you. 
Good-bye." 

Blanche obeyed, with a wondering glance at her 
mother, who made a sign of assent. After their de- 
parture not a word was spoken for some seconds. 
Mr. Randall fidgeted on his chair, and played with 
his hat, evidently unwilling to begin. Mrs. Lyster 
s^t with downcast eyes, and a face from which every 
tinge of colour had fled. Did she know what was 
coming? Was Mr. Randall afraid to tell her the 
truth ? 

At this moment Mr. Lyster entered, and the 
doctor turned to him. 

" How do you do, Mr. Lyster ? Quite well this 
morning ? " 

" Quite, thank yqu. I was not aware, that my 
wife had sent for you." 
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*' Nor did she. I came of my own free will at 
the instigation of Miss Amelia Carrington, who gave 
me rather a bad account of the colds in your house, so 
I thought I would look in as I passed by. I have just 
been examining that little one of yours, and I want to 
give you a — a — warning about her." 

A sigh of relief escaped Mrs. Lyster. Only a 
warning ! 

I know Blanche is delicate," said Mr. Lyster. 
Ay, that she has always been. But I tell you 
candidly that matters are worse than they were. I do 
not say she is in any immediate danger, but there are 
certain symptoms — premonitory symptoms, Mrs. 
Lyster — which cannot be mistaken. There is, to say 
the least, a strong consumptive tendency. She is a 
most fragile little creature, and needs the, greatest 
care." 

" I know it," Mr. Lyster said, the low patient 
tones telling a bitter tale of discipline and submission. 

'^But knowing it is not sufficient, Mr. Lyster. 
If you wish to save that child's life, you must act, 
and act without delay. Every breath of cold air is 
injurious to her — it is to the disease smouldering in 
her lungs like the wind from bellows to a smouldering 
fire. Don't dream of bracing her up. Cold air is 
death to a child in her state." 

" You think there is disease ? " faltered Mrs. 
Lyster. 

^^It is difficult, in these cases, to make positive 
assertions* There is without doubt a strong tendency 
to disease ; and a chill, however slight, might at any 
time call it into active existence. One thing is cer- 
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tain — ^that, by constant care and close attention, much 
may be done.'* 

''I keep her almost entirely in the house,*' said 
Mrs. Lyster. 

" Yes, but she must be kept warm^ Mrs. Lyster. 
Double flannel over her chest, and flannel up to her 
throat ; thick dresses, and long sleeves over those poor 
little cold bare arms. Good fires, too, are essential. 
Don't let her enter a room without a fire. Keep her 
in an equable atmosphere, and especially avoid 
draughts. I heard her cough just now, as she went 
into the passage — ^nothing but the change of air from 
this room. Not that you are as warm here as you 
ought to be. Wrap her up in every possible way.. 
Think of her, in short, as a hot-house plant." 

Mrs. Lyster's pale lips murmured a faint assent. 
Mr. Lyster stood looking on the ground, his brow 
contracted painfully. Think of her as a hot-house 
plant ! But what is to become of such a plant when 
there is no hot-house in which to shelter it ? Too 
well he knew. It must die ! — die for want of the 
warmth which would save it. 

"There is another point of great importance," 
pursued Mr. Randall. " You say her appetite is not 
good ? " 

"Very poor," replied Mrs. Lyster; and she spoke 
steadily, though her throat was aching, and her eyes 
were dim with distress. "Sometimes she scarcely 
eats anything all day." 

"But she must eat, Mrs. Lyster. She has no 
strength to throw away. If she can't eat meat, give 
her broth. Chicken is the best thing for her \ in fact^ 
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delicacies of every kind — jelly, grapes, or whatever she 
can fancy. I speak plainly, for I am most anxious to 
urge you to do everything while it is in your power." 

Did he really think it was in their power ?— or 
that, if it were, they would require any urging ? Pro- 
bably so. The Lysters were known to be poor, but 
the extent of their poverty, and the amount of the 
privations they endured, were unknown even to their 
nearest and dearest friends. Mr. Randall had no idea 
that, with a little self-denial in other matters, they 
would be unable to follow his directions. He con- 
tinued in the same strain — 

" Now, I will tell you of a capital thing for her, 
and that is cream. It sounds rather extravagant, but 
I could recommend you to let that child almost live 
upon cream and bread. Or donkey's milk — a good 
tumblerful twice a-day would be of incalculable 
benefit. I should most strongly advise, too, that in 
the spring, at any cost, she should have change of air. 
A month at the sea-side, in fine mild weather, would 
be fresh life to her. But we can talk about that 
nearer the time. Mind you remember my directions, 
Mrs. Lyster. A warm equable temperature, thick 
clothing, plenty of flannel up to the throat, and 
good nourishing food — including broth, chicken, jelly, 
cream, and so on. You will not forget ? " — for her 
head was turned away. 

"No," she said, looking round gently, and her 
face was fixed and white as stone ; ^' I will not 
forget.'' 

" And don't be *over anxious, Mrs. Lyster. Your 
little girl is in a most delicate state of health, no 
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doubt, — but, by taking every precaution, we must hope 
soon to see an improvement. You give her cod-liver 
oil still, of course ? ^' 

" Not lately,^' Mrs. Lyster answered. 

" Not lately ! Why, she never needed it' more 
than now. Mind you begin it at once, and go on 
with it regularly. It is positively essential to her life.'' 
He was growing a little warm at what he considered 
inexplicable carelessness. '' It won*t do to play with 
that child. The only hope is to take every possible 
precaution without delay." 

There was a slight pause, and he rose, taking up 
his hat. 

'' I must say good-bye now, or my patients will 
wonder what has become of me. So Elsie has a cold, 
you say ? I hope she is nursing herself properly. 
She is not by any means strong, and you should be 
careful of her. Good-bye, and mind you remember 
all I say. It is terribly catch-cold weather, and your 
husband is a great deal too heedless about himself. 
I saw him walking out yesterday with no overcoat, 
and, in such weather as this, it is next-door to com- 
mitting suicide. I won't answer for the consequences 
if he persists in such conduct. Good-bye, Mrs. 
Lyster ; good-bye." 

Another minute, and the good-tempered but talk- 
ative doctor was seated in his little carri^e ; and, 
after buttoning himself up to the chin, he shook the 
reins, and drove away. For some time he indulged in 
a reverie respecting the past scene. 

" Poor things!" he muttered at length, in an in- 
distinct soliloquy. " I was sorry to alarm them, but 
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it couldn't be helped. I might have said even more, 
but it is kinder to let them down gently. Too late 
now to save her ! A year ago^half a year ago — 
much might have been done. Curious how blind 
people can be ! and really such carelessness is neither 
more nor less than infatuation. Of course they are 
not rich, but surely they could deny themselves in a 
few matters, sufficiently to procure what are absolute 
necessaries to a child in that state of health. A sweet 
little creature she is too ; but the utmost care will now 
only retard the progress of the disease. I doubt if 
Madeira itself would do more. They will find out in 
time how hopeless the case is. Better let them waken 
to it gradually." 

And, with a whisk of his whip over the pony^s 
back, Mr. Randall dismissed the subject from his 
mind. 




CHAPTER XI. 

*• Weighed upon with heaviness. 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress." 

Tenntson. 

"We must learn 
In silence and in patience to endure." 

Hemans. 

" Mamma ! oh, mamma, is anything the matter f 

Elsie had been upstairs, assisting as usual to make 
the beds and put the rooms in order, and on coming 
down she found the children alone in the parlour. 
Mr. Lyster had gone out, they told her, Bertie adding, 
— "Papa looked very grave, and so pale," and they 
believed "mamma was in the study." Myra had 
seen her go in, and had not seen her come out again. 

Thither Elsie went without delay. She found her 
mother seated by the table, in an attitude of the deepest 
dejection, — her head bent forwards, her hands clasped 
convulsively together, her eyes closed, her whole face 
cold, white and rigid, with an agony too intense for 
tears. Elsie shut the door, and knelt down by her 
side, looking up fearfully in her face. 
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^^ Mamma !-^-darling mamma ! " she repeated. 
*' Oh, do tell me what is the matter." 

Mrs. Lyster's voice seemed gone. She passed her 
arm round Elsie, and pressed her other hand over her 
eyes, with a low moan. 

" Oh, mamma, what is it ? " repeated poor Elsie, 
Adding in terror, — " Has anything happened to Netta ? 
— is it bad news of Netta ? " 

Mrs. Lyster shook her head. 

'^ Not Netta," she whispered hoarsely. *'Mr. 

Randall has been here, and — and " Again her 

voice failed, and she leant for support on Elsie's 
.shoulder. 

" So the children told me," said Elsie, trembling 
from head to foot with undefined alarm. Then, as a 
sudden fear shot across her mind, — '' Oh, mamma, can 
it be Blanche ? She says he examined her." 

" He spoke to me afterwards," said Mrs. Lyster 
faintly. " He does not think well of her." 

"The cough has pulled her down," said Elsie. 
*^' But you don't mean that he is really anxious about 
Jier ? Oh, mamma, won't you tell me ? " she added 
beseechingly. 

Mrs. Lyster drew a long heavy breath, and sat 
:more upright. 

" He did not say that the case was hopeless, Elsie. 
He said that with every care we might look for an im- 
provement. Such care as we have no power to give. 
Fires in every room, — change of air in the summer, — 
warm clothing, — cod-liver oil constantly, — above all 
good food, and he particularly mentioned broth, jelly, 
chicken and cream." 
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Mrs. Lyster spoke collectedly, but her voice sank 
to a whisper as she went on. Elsie listened with 
riveted attention. 

'' And if not, mamma, — if we can't do all this," 
she said. 

There was a moment's silence, and Mrs. Lyster 
covered her face, with another low groan which seemed 
wrung from her very heart. 

" Oh, Elsie, I think I have never till now known 
the misery of being poor." 

^'But, mamma," Elsie began, and broke down. 
She needed not to repeat her question, for she read the 
answer only too well in the anguish of her mother's 
face. 

"Alamma, we must do it, — ^we must do it,^' she 
said in a low tone of concentrated earnestness. " She 
must be saved." 

Mrs. Lyster looked drearily down at Elsie's dark 
eyes, upturned and swimming in tears. 

"I cannot see how. It all looks hopeless," she 
said sorrowfully. Never before had Elsie seen her 
mother's bright courageous spirit so crushed, but the 
sight rather nerved than discouraged her. In her 
desire to comfort, self was forgotten, and if for once 
Mrs. Lyster sank beneath the load of trouble, Elsie 
for once rose above it. 

*' There must be a way, — ^we must find a way," 
she said. '' We must economise- more in other 
things." 

" Economise ! " and Mrs. Lyster sighed, " What 
else have we been doing for years ? " 

^^ Cannot we do it still more, mtoima ? " and the 
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serious matter-of-fact tone roused Mrs. Lyster a little 
from her stunned depression. 

'* I don't know how/' she said again. ** It seems 
to me that we are already as careful as it is possible 
to be." 

" But for Blanche's sake ! " urged Elsie. " Oh, I 
can't bear to see you so unlike yourself;** — and there 
was a tremor in her voice. 

** Forgive me, darling, — it is not often that I give 
way like this. I must not be so weak again. We will 
think now about what can be done." 

Elsie glanced sadly at the bright spot on her 
mother's cheek. How worn and ill she looked with 
the mental suffering of the last hour. But she had 
now quite regained her self-command, except that her 
voice was still somewhat hurried as she continued, — 

" There does not seem to me a single way in which 
we can save, Elsie. With our food especially.** 

" No," said Elsie slowly. " I hardly think we 
could eat more simple things than we do now. Bread 
and dripping costs as little as anything, and since the 
butter has risen so high in price we have had none 
except for Blanche. There is only the meat." 

" Meat once or twice a week," said Mrs. Lyster, 
with a melancholy smile. " But only yesterday your 
father was saying that if our difficulties continued to 
increase, we must leave it off altogether. Yet you 
all need it occasionally, — you and your father par- 
ticularly. Neither of you have been strong lately, and 
he is so thin that I am very anxious about him. With 
all his work, I cannot see how he is to live on bread 
and rice and potatoes, — nor you either." 

9 
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'* Mamma, the truth of the matter is that neither 
you nor I ever take more than the name of meat," said 
Elsie, affecting a playful tone. "I know you don't, 
for I have watched you, and I don't care for any at all 
myself. The boys will get on very well without it. 
We had far better have it oftener, and get only enough 
for papa and Blanche." 

" My dear, your father will never touch it, unless 
we do." 

" Ah, that is the difficulty. But perhaps we can 
make him,'* 

" We must try," said Mrs. Lyster. ^' I do not 
know what else is to be done. As you say, we must 
economise in every possible way. Even then I cannot 
see how our expenses are to be covered, much less how 
we are to afford luxuries for Blanche. Netta's journey 
and new dress and et ceteras have been a heavy pull 
this quarter, and your father has such a horror of 
allowing bills to accumulate. How they are all to be 
met this Christmas I have not an idea. And I am still 
utterly at a loss how to reduce expenses. Leaving off 
meat will not do much, for we have had very little 
lately. And the children are all so hungry that to get 
less food is out of the question." 

" I am afraid the clothes are still more hopeless," 
said Elsie. " So many things are needed." 

" I shall cut up my cloth cape, and make a body 
with long sleeves for Blanche to wear," said Mrs. Lyster. 
" That will keep her warmer." 

" Your cloth cape ! Oh, but mamma, what will 
you wear out-of-doors yourself? " 

" I shall wear the old waterproof cloak, dear. It 
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will do very well, and I am not at all liable to take 
cold. That old cape is just the thing, for it is worn 
so thin that it will not be too heavy. I am so glad I 
have thought of it," and she really looked more 
cheerful. 

" Mine would be the best. Please, mamma, take 
it, and keep yours," said Elsie beseechingly. 

" My dear child, I would not think of such a thing 
for a moment. The cod-liver oil must be procured at 
all risks. But as to a fire, — she ought to have one 
to dress and undress by, yet I hardly dare venture 
on it." 

" Only if it is necessary for her, this bitterly cold 
weather," said Elsie. " A very small fire would do." 

"It must do," said Mrs. Lyster sorrowfully, — 
" though it is not what Mr. Randall meant, when he 
insisted so strongly on an equable temperature. If we 
could only save a little in our clothes ! But, as you 
say, so many things are needed just now." 

^' I am sure you want them as much as any one, 
mamma. For a whole year and a half you and papa 
have bought absolutely nothing for yourselves, except 
a pair of boots each, and one or two pairs of gloves." 

" Ah ! your &ther is sadly off. He wants an over- 
coat terribly in his long cold walks, — yet how is it to 
be procured ? " 

" And his everyday coat is growing so brown and 
shabby. " 

" I know it is. I have been thinking whether 1 
could manage to turn it." 

" Turn a coat ! O mamma, it would be im- 
possible." 
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'' I don*t know. It would be a work of patience^ 
but something must be done, and he cannot have a new 
one. I think I shall make the attempt. I wanted to 
have made a few purchases for Gerard and Vernon 
next quarter, for they are growing out of everything. 
But I am afraid now it must be put ofF a little longer. 
Even then, how we are to procure proper delicacies for 
Blanche, I cannot imagine." 

Elsie sighed. '' Here comes papa," she said. 

'' And I don't think you ought to stay in this fire- 
less room with your cold, Elsie." 

'' Oh, mamma, my cold is not really bad. Papa, 
have you been far ? " 

'' No, dear, only to widow Ellis. Her son has 
been sent home to her in a very precarious state of 
health. She is in great distress, poor thing,' not only 
at his illness, but at the expense of having to maintain 
him at home.'* 

'' Did she ask you for help, Frederick ? " inquired 
Mrs. Lyster. 

" Yes, — indirectly. I gave her a shilling. We 
can ill afford such gifts, but it could not well be 
avoided." 

'^ Did you see Mr. Randall, papa ? " Elsie asked. 

" I saw him when he was here. Your mother has 
told you what he said, Elsie ? " 

" Papa, can nothing be done ? " asked Elsie, leaning 
on his shoulder. 

'' Nothing, Elsie," he replied, with a mournful re- 
signation fer more touching than the wildest grief. " It 
is hard to give her up when she might be saved, but 
the means for doing so are utterly beyond our reach," 
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" Oh, papa !— don't ! " exclaimed Elsie, bursting 
into tears, while Mrs. Lyster hurriedly left the room. 
^^ Oh, don't say that. She must be saved." 

Mr. Lyster folded his arms round her, with a gentle-^ 
^' Elsie, do you think I feel less about her than you do ? 
I do not strive and rebel, only because I am utterly 
hopeless." 

" But it is not rebellion, — it is only wishing to keep 
our precious Blanchie," Elsie said, between her sobs. 
** That cannot be wrong. Oh, don't say it is hope- 
less." 

^^ No, I do not," he replied in the same calm 
tone. ^^ I only say that my own rebellious Pithless 
heart is hopeless. Even now, I know, our darling 
may be preserved to us, but I cannot look for it. 
I have striven long to hope and trust, but it seems 
as if this last blow had shivered all my hope and all my 



trust." 



Elsie looked up, almost alarmed, into his quiet 
face. 

" It will come back by and by," she said. " It 
must, papa. Tou must not fail." 

He repeated her words. 

" It must come back ! Ah, Elsie — if you knew 
your Other's faithlessness^-—" 

" But, papa, we must trust — we must trust," 
said Elsie earnestly, as much for her own sake as for 
her father's. " We know God can help us — and will 
help us, if it is right." 

Her voice foiled, and Mr. Lyster drew her face 
close to his, kissing it silently. How Elsie longed to 
cheer him I She could think of nothing to say at first, 
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and then some words of a hymn came into her head> 
which she repeated aloud almost involimtarily — 

" ' Still will we trust, though earth seem dark and dreary, 
And the heart faint beneath His chastening rod, 
Though rough and steep our pathway — ^wom and weary — 
Still will we trust in God I ' " 



(C 



" Thank you, my child," Mr. Lyster said gravely* 
They are beautiful lines. Leave me now, dear. You 
have lightened the burden already." 

And Elsie went. But it was a heavy grief that 
they all three carried about with them from that time 
forward. 

One afternoon, a day or two later, Mr. Lyster 
entered the sitting-room, with the abrupt announce- 
ment — 

'' Mildred, your uncle has come home." 

'' No I " Mrs. Lyster exclaimed involuntarily. 
'' Have you heard from him ? " 

^^ No, I only saw his name in a Brighton paper,, 
which has been sent to Mr. Knight for some purpose. 
It was lying upon his study-table, and I took it up for 
a moment, almost without thinking what I was doing. 
The first thing I saw was your uncle's name, in a list 
of new arrivals, N. D. are his initials, are they 
not?" 

" Yes— Nugent Dallas. It must be him. Fre^ 
derick, I must write to him." 

" If you like. I dare say you will get an answer 
in the course of a year. I copied out his address for 
you— though as the paper is a week old, he may not 
be still in the same place." 
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" Mamma, is uncle Falconer rich ?" asked Nugent, 
when his father had left the room. 

" When I knew him he was very comfortably ofF 
— what we should consider rich. Here, Blanchie, let 
me try this on you. I want to see if it is the right 
size." 

" Oh, mamma, what are you making ? " exclaimed 
Myra, running up. '* A cloth jacket ! Is it for 
Blanche ? " 

^^ Yes, to keep her warm. Mr. Randall was 
quite shocked at her bare arms, so she is going to have 
long sleeves." 

^^ How nice ! " said Blanche, a glow coming into 
her cheeks. ^^ It feels so warm, mamma. Am I to 
wear it on Sundays ? " 

^^ Sundays and week-days too, so long as the cold 
weather lasts. It fits you nicely, I think. Myra, 
-will you bring us a candle ? Elsie and I cannot work 
any longer without it." 

Myra darted away, and Mrs. Lyster took advantage 
of the little pause before her return, to lay her work on 
the table, and lift Blanche on her knee. 

^ I don't think you have coughed so much to-day, 
my pet," she said. 

^^ It is the fire in my room," said Blanche grate- 
fully. ^^ Does Mr. Randall say I am always to have 
one when I dress and undress ? I am so glad. Mamma, 
do you think uncle Falconer will come to see us ?" 

*' He ought," observed Nugent. " How long is 
it, mamma, since you heard from him last ?" 

**Two years. He was always a bad corre- 
spondent." 
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" I should think our only relation might write to 
us a little oftener than that," remarked Vernon. 

" Yes, but you must remember that though he is 
our only relation, we are not in the same position with 
regard to him. He is only my uncle by marriage, and 
he has some real nephews and nieces who of course 
stand nearer to him than any of us." 

'' But you saw a great deal of him in old days," 
said Elsie. 

*' Yes — when I was a little child I was a great 
favourite of his. That was about the time he married 
my aunt. She died before I saw him next, and I was 
considered like her, which I believe gave him a pecu- 
liar feeling about me. But I have seen nothing of him 
since my marriag^. He has only been back from 
India once, and then he spent all his time on the 
Continent." 

" What is he like ? " asked Vernon. " Pleasant 
and agreeable ? " 

" Not exactly. He is quite a character — too cold 
and severe to be a great favourite with most people. 
I always believed him to be truly warm-hearted, in 
spite of it. Thank you, Myra. Now we can see 
what we are about." 

" Mamma, you must not do that black work by 
candlelight," said Elsie anxiously. " Let me have it." 

" If you will give me Gerard's shirt in exchange. 
Thank you. White work is less painful to me than 
black." 

" I wish neither of them were painful," Elsie 
said, sighing. ^' Do you mean to write to uncle 
Falconer to-day, mamma ? " 
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" Not till the children are in bed. I want to 
speak to your &ther about it first." 

Elsie undertook that evening the work of undress- 
ing the little ones. She was longer over it than usual. 
Blanche was restless and wakeful, and Elsie sat by her 
side, telling her stories until she fell asleep. Then she 
went downstairs, to find that all the boys had taken 
their departure, and that her father and mother were 
alone together, in earnest consultation. Mr. Lyster 
was speaking as she entered, in a tone of pain. 

" I did not dream that you thought of asking so 
openly for assistance, Mildred. I would have told you 
at once that I could not consent to your doing so." 

" I did not intend it at first, — but I felt impelled, 
— O Frederick, surely it is not for us to feel pride. 
For our precious Blanche's sake we must do all in 
our power " 

Elsie was retiring quietly, but Mrs. Lyster had 
heard her step, and she called her back. 

" Frederick, I may show her the letter, may I 
not ? We never keep anything from Elsie. Elsie, I 
have written this letter to my uncle Falconer, with 
the idea that he might help us in our troubles. I have 
not said much, but I have let him see that we stand 
in need of assistance. Read it, dear, and tell me if it 
appears to you too strong." 

Elsie obeyed in silence, then went to her Other's 
side. 

" Papa, it is for Blanche's sake," she said gently. 

" If it were of any use, — but it is not. You will 
not hear from him again, Mildred \ or if you do, it will 
only be a dry cold rebuff. I know Mr. Falconer 
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well by character. We shall be humiliating ourselves 
to no purpose." 

Mrs. Lyster had no new argument to bring for- 
ward. She could only repeat, — '' I wotild bear any 
humiliation for the sake of Blanche." 

'^ If it would be of any use " 

*^ But it may be. You cannot say he will not 
help us." 

*' If he would, I do not know that I could bear to 
be helped by him." 

Elsie knelt down by the table, and laid her face 
caressingly against his hand. 

" Christian found the Valley of Humiliation very 
pleasant when he was there," she murmured. 

"When he was at the bottom, but not as he 
descended," Mr. Lyster said, overhearing the words 
which were hardly meant for him. 

'^ Then the happiest thing for us would be to go 
down as quickly as possible," said Elsie ; but her eyes 
were glazed with tears. He laid his hand on hers with 
a momentary fond pressure, — then sat, with an averted 
face, in deep thought. The silence lasted long. Mrs. 
Lyster awaited his next words with almost trembling 
anxiety. They came at length, in a calm tone, — 

" You had better send the letter, Mildred, as it is. 
You are quite right." 

'' Not if you would prefer any alteration." 

'^ No, I do not wish a word changed. No pride 
of mine shall stand in the way of assistance for Blanche. 
I do not look for any result, but after sending that 
letter we shall at least have done our duty in the 
matter. Is it not time for bed ? " 
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Elsie rose at once to leave the room, and was 
shortly followed by her mother. The letter was 
despatched on the following day, and Mrs. Lyster 
awaited an answer, with a hope that was at first san- 
guine, but soon grew into that which ^'maketh the 
heart sick.'' Before long she became convinced that 
no help was to be looked for from that quarter. 



CHAPTER XII. 

"The common fluency of speech in some men and most women is 
owing to a scarcity of matter and scarcity of words • • • • for common 
speakers have only one set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe them 
in, and these are always ready at the mouth." — Swift. 

« 

*^ AiMEE, I can't think why you don't manage to see 
more of your friends." 

" Of Elsie, do you mean ? I wish I could. But 
it is not such an easy matter." 

'' I don't see the difficulty. Why don't you ask 
her here in the evening ? You have had her just once 
here, all the time I have been at home." 

^'I am sure I should be very glad to have her 
oftener, Dudley. But you don't know what a shock- 
ing stay-at-home she is. It is almost impossible to 
make her come out." 

" She is not a bit like her sister, — the Miss Lyster 
that you were such desperate friends with, in the 
autumn," remarked Dudley. '' Scarcely a point of 
resemblance between the two." 

'^ But Elsie is as nice in her own way as Netta," 
said Aimee, ^' only one does not learn to know her so 
easily. I could not understand her at first. You see. 
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Netta was so glad to study, because she wished to be 
a governess, and that gave me a great many oppor- 
tunities of learning to know her. But now she is 
gone, Elsie is the oldest in the house, and she can 
hardly ever be spared." 

^^ My dear little sister, that is all nonsense," said 
Dudley, in a superior tone. ** Only speak to Mrs. 
Lyster, and tell her that Elsie ought to have change 
and rest, and you will soon find that it can be done." 

Aimee shook her head. 

^^ I have tried that plan, and Mrs. Lyster is anxious 
enough to make Elsie come out ; but if Elsie thinks 
she can't be spared, she won't leave home for any one." 

" You seem to give it up rather easily. If, as you 
say, you don't know her well, you ought to take a 
little trouble to know her better. I am quite sure she 
is worth it." 

" I should think so ! " said Aimee warmly. " I 
would take any amount of mere trouble, Dudley. But 
I should do myself no good in her opinion, if I were 
systematically to hinder her in her duty." 

^^ Aimee, don't attempt to be highflown and heroic. 
It doesn't suit you." 

Sweet-tempered as Aimee was, a feint shade of 
annoyance crossed her fece, but it was succeeded by 
a smile. 

^^ I did not intend to attempt anything of the kind. 
I really mean what I say. Elsie has such a strong 
sense of duty, that she would think badly of any one 
who should wilfully hinder her in it." 

" But I hope you have a strong sense of duty as 
well," said Dudley laughing. " And you ought to 
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feel it your duty to keep Elsie from wearing herself 
out with too much work. She does not look well," 
he added gravely. ^^ Not nearly so well as when I 
was last at home." 

^^ She is not strong. But what can I do, Dudley ? 
1 don't know how to set to work. I often wish I 
could see more of her." 

^' Go and bring her home with you sometimes. 
Make her come. Don't take a reftisal. And pray 
begin while I am here, Aimee. I want to see a little 
more of your friend." 

Aimee gave him a mischievous glance, and he 
coloured slightly, but added composedly — 

'* What did you mean by saying just no^y that you 
could not understand her ? " 

" Did I ? Oh, I remember. I meant, in con- 
trast with Netta. Netta was so bright and lively from 
the first, that we seemed friends directly. But Elsie 
was so different — so grave and quiet, that I could not 
make her out for some time. I think I was a little 
afraid of her. I fancied we should never get on so 
well as Netta and I did." 

" But you do now ? " 

*' Oh, yes — I should think so ! I love her dearly, 
and, though she is only my own age, I seem to look 
up to her so much. I can't describe to you the feeling, 
Dudley." 

"I can fency it," returned Dudley. "To my 
mind she is not one whit less attractive than her sister. 
I don't know that she is not even more so." 

" More attractive than Netta ? O no, she is 
not so attractive, Dudley. But, when you come to 
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know her, you find how sweet she is. And so clever 
too ! No, not clever — ^it is more than that. It is 
real talent— like Gerard's." 

" Gerard ? that queer boy ? Do you call him 
talented ? He hasn't a word to say for himself." 

" ' Empty vessels make the most noise,* " merrily 
replied Aimee. " Think of that, Dudley, and then 
compare yourself with Gerard." 

" You impertinent little puss ! " said Dudley, un- 
able to help laughing. *'Well, are you going out 
to-day ? Suppose we walk to Ashgrove, and carry off 
Elsie by main force for a ramble." 

Aimee seized on the idea with alacrity. In five 
minutes she was equipped, and they started off at a 
brisk walk over the clear crisp sparkling snow. It 
was a lovely winter's day, the sun shining with a bril- 
liancy rare at that time of year, and the air cold but 
still. 

Elsie was rather surprised to see Aimee and her 
brother walk in at so early an hour. It was before 
twelve when they arrived. Still more surprised was 
she to hear of the proposed walk — ^which, however, 
she quietly but gratefully declined. Aimee gave her 
brother a look that said, ^^ I told you so ! " Dudley 
returned it by another as expressive, meaning, ^^ Don't 
give up too easily ! " and applied himself to the task of 
shaking Elsie's resolution. 

^^ It is a lovely day. Miss Lyster. I am sure a 
little fresh air would do you good. You can hardly 
refuse us, when we have set our hearts upon your 
-coming." 

Elsie laughed, but did not yield. 
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'^Is it because you can't leave this small tribe 
behind you ? Then pray bring them too. I'll take 
care they don't fall into any snow-drifts." 

" I generally take them out to walk," Elsie replied. 
" Thank you, Mr. Marshall, but I should be sorry to 
inflict a nursemaid's work upon you." 

"I assure you I should enjoy nothing more. 
Variety is charming, you know; and it would be 
most complete variety to me. So run away, little 
ones, and make yourselves ready for a ramble," he 
added, smiling, and glancing at Elsie for permission. 

"May we, Elsie?" asked Myra. 

" Elsie is going to say yes," exclaimed Aimee. 
*'Do, dear. I have seen hardly anything of you 
lately. And if you are going out, you may just as- 
well walk with us as by yourself," 

Elsie was obliged to give way, and left the room 
with the children to dress. When she came back she 
found Blanche cradled in Aimee's arms, listening with 
rapt attention to a prettily-told story ; while Dudley 
stood behind them, interspersing it with dry remarks^ 
and contradictions which certainly added to its effect. 

They formed a merry party, walking all together 
along the broad snowy high-road. Fields could not 
be attempted in such weather, but that no one minded 
much. Ethelbert and Myra marched staidly in front,, 
while Harold and the twins ran races, and waded with 
great delight through the deepest snow they could find. 
Dudley certainly kept very ill his promise of acting as- 
a nursemaid, for he left the young gentlemen entirely 
to their own devices, and did not stir from Elsie's side. 
He and his sister .applied themselves heartily to the 
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task of amusing their companion, though at first they 
did not meet with such success as Aimee wished. 
Elsie did not become animated, and the smile with 
which she heard Dudley's dry sallies was not a respon- 
sive one. He soon left ofF the attempt to make her 
laugh, and launched into graver and deeper subjects — 
subjects with just a dash of the scientific, upon which 
he was well able to talk in an easy, popular and inte- 
resting style. 

Thenceforward Elsie's attention was chained. Not 
by the speaker, but by his words, — Aimee saw this 
plainly, with her quiet keen perception, and was 
amused. She had some acquaintance with Elsie's 
thirst for knowledge, and understood how eagerly her 
friend drank in whatever was offered. Dudley did nor 
comprehend this, and was flattered by the glow upon 
the usually pale face, and the smiling light in the 
usually downcast hazel eyes. He went home in high 
good-humour with himself, his sister, and every one 
else. Aimee ventured to hint that evening that his 
** scientific communications" had interested Elsie. 

'* Ay, she is not one of your empty-headed young 
ladies who can't put two and two together," said 
Dudley complacently. " No, — she isn't clever ! You 
were right in that, Aimee. It is something much 
more. It is a highly intellectual mind." 

Aimee was highly amused at her quizzical brother 
being so completely entrapped into admiration of the 
poor curate's daughter. She could not, however, 
flatter herself that Elsie looked upon Dudley at all in 
the same light in which he looked upon her. When 
he entered upon scientific or historical subjects, Elsie 

zo 
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was always interested, as she would have been in 
reading an interesting book. At other times, though 
politely ready to smile at his droll and dry remarks, she 
rarely showed animation. Several more walks were at- 
tempted and carried out, in the same manner as the first, 
so that Aimee had frequent opportunities for observation. 

*' Mamma," she said one evening, when alone with 
her mother, '' don't you wish Elsie could come some- 
times and learn with me from Miss Shelton, as Netta 
used to do ? " 

*' I wish it very much, but I am afraid it is hope- 
less, Aimee. Only the other day I had a little talk 
with Mrs. Lyster about it. I told her that next half- 
year would be your finishing half, and afterwards Miss 
Shelton would leave us. And I said how I wished 
Elsie could come in sometimes and study with you, 
but I soon found it was impossible. Elsie said so 
decidedly, though she was very grateful." 

"It would be so nice if she could. I always 
thought she had great talents, mamma, and Dudley 
thinks the same now. He has said several times that 
she is immensely intellectual." 

Mrs. Marshall laughed a quiet little laugh of amuse- 
ment. 

" Dudley is very wise about it, no doubt. I should 
not call him by any means immensely intellectual 
himself." 

Aimee flushed up warmly. 

" Oh mamma ! Dudley is very clever ! " 

" Yes, he is very clever, dear, but that is all. 
Dudley's powers are not deep, — though they may be 
sparkling.^ 



9» 
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^^But do you think he would admire Elsie so 
much, mamma, if she were cleverer, — I mean deeper 
and more intellectual, than himself?" 

"Nothing is more likely. Not that I consider 
his admiration of her deep-seated, Aimee. It is just 
a little amusement to pass his vacation." 

^^ Oh, mamma, you always seem as if you thought 
Dudley so— so " 

" Well ? " Mrs. Marshall said smiling, as she looked 
down into Aimee's fece. 

^^ So fickle, I was going to say," Aimee murmured. 

" No, I don't call him (ickle, dear. I think that 
if once a deep and strong feeling were roused it would 
probably be lasting, — unless he had to contend with 
great discouragements. 3ut I don't think very much 
of these little fits of admiration. They are superficial. 
You know this is not the first that we have seen in 
him." 

'' No, — I know that," Aimee was obliged to admit. 
**The last vacation before we left London he was 
always fiiU of Mary Smith. And last summer he was 
greatly taken with Netta. But still — he seems to 
think more of Elsie." 

Mrs. Marshall stroked Aimee's soft cheek fondly. 

" I think my children are very young for their 
age," she said. ^^ Dudley is a mere boy still, though 
he does not think himself so." 

" Leila called Mr. Duncan Knight a boy, and he is 
nearly three years older than Dudley, I believe." 

^^ I don't think Leila knew much about the matter, 
dear. She is fond of talking nonsense." 

" No, but I mean, mamma, that perhaps in 
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three years Dudley will be more steady, and less — 
less '' 
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Impressible," said Mrs. Marshall. " Very likely, 
Aimee. I hope so. He is steady enough now in one 
sense of the word. I really have nothing to complain 
of in his conduct, — and I cannot be thankful enough 
that it is so." 

" Was Norman young for his age too, mamma ? " 
^ Not particularly. At seventeen one does not ex- 
pect to see more than a mere school-boy. I think his 
character is formed of stronger stuff than Dudley's. 
Not that I should call Dudley's a weak nature, — only 
the surface is rather too impressible." 

^' I know who is not impressible in the way you 
mean, mamma, and that is Elsie. She is very fond of 
me, but I don't really think that she would ever give 
a second thought to poor Dudley, if he didn't bring 
a little science to his help. I can't help laughing, 
though it b rather cruel. But he looks so satisfied 
when she brightens up, and seems interested, and all 
the time I know it is nothing but that she is pleased to 
gain a little knowledge. I think she cares more for 
that than for anything else. I don't believe Elsie will 
ever fall in love, mamma." 

'* Well, dear, we shall see ! Perhaps not." 
'' I fancied I ought to try and imdeceive Dudley," 
remarked Aimee, laughing. " But I found it was of 
no use. He didn't or wouldn't understand me, so I 
thought it best to leave matters as they were. Oh, I 
hear him coming, and I want him to finish reading 
aloud that book. Can you listen now, mamma ? " 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" But there are storms within 
That heave the strug^gling heart with wilder din." 

Christian Year. 

On a bright keen day, early in February, a stranger 
might have been seen pursuing his solitary way along 
the road which led to Elburton, from the nearest 
station and post-town of Winterton. A small carpet- 
bag hung from one hand, and in the other he carried a 
stick, though not apparently for use, so far as walking 
was concerned. His age must have been considerably 
over sixty, but his step was as firm, his form as erect, 
as ever, and though he swung his stick to and fro, 
occasionally whisking a stone out of his way as he 
passed, he rarely put it to the ground. 

Presently he came within sight of Elburton, and 
paused to take a survey. A ragged urchin of about 
twelve years old, and a little girl, much in the same 
condition but somewhat younger, were seated on the 
damp grassy bank at the side of the road. The 
stranger accosted them — 

" Here, little boy, — what's your name ? " 
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" Bill Scott/' was the response, with a stare. 

'' Well, Bill Scott, if that is your name, will you 
tell me where I can obtain a lodging in Elburton ? " 

'' I dunno," returned the boy, throwing a stone 
across the road. '' Nobody don't never lodge there." 

'' Is there no inn of any kind ? " asked the stranger. 

'' There's a hinn at Winterton, if yer wants to go 
there," said Bill, lolling back on the grass. 

'' Get up, boy, and answer properly when you are 
spoken to," said the gentleman, in a tone which 
brought Bill suddenly to an erect position on his feet. 
" Now will you please to reply to my question. Is 
there an inn at Elburton or no ? " 

" Not as I knows on," said Bill, much more re- 
spect fidly. 

" At Ashgrove then ? " 

"Hashgrove's nigh a mile further," said Bill. 

" I did not inquire the distance. I asked if there 
was an inn at Ashgrove." 

*' Likely not," said Bill, displaying his teeth in a 
broad grin. '' Nobody wouldn't go if there was." 

" Then what am I to do for a place to sleep in ? *' 
soliloquized the stranger. Bill im^ined the remark 
addressed to himself, and he rubbed his head in per- 
plexity. The little girl, who had hitherto kept her 
gaze fixed immovably on the gentleman's handsome 
though stern countenance, ventured now to remark, — 

" Mrs. Lowe has a room as nobody sleeps in." 

'' Who is Mrs. Lowe ? " inquired the stranger. 

*' She's a widder," began Bill, shoving his sister 
aside, that he might bestow the information himself, 
but the gentleman's stick came down with a sharp 
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tap upon his shoulder, and the severe-looking lips 
parted with a decided, — 

" Let the little girl speak, if you please, when I 
ask her a question." 

Bill stepped back, demolished, and the little girl 
repeated somewhat tremulously — 

" She's a widder, please sir." 

" Where does she live ? " 

" Haifa mile on, please, sir." 

" 'Tisn't. It's a quarter,'* said Bill, looking 
daggers at her. 

"What kind of room has she?" asked the 
stranger. 

Little Jenny's eyes wandered over the gentleman's 
exterior, and her countenance fell. Bill's lips parted, 
with a strong inclination to speak, but a certain respect 
for the long stick withheld him. 

" Please, sir, it's not a grand room," said Jenny. 

" 'Tain't fit for the likes o' ye," added Bill, able 
to restrain himself no longer. 

" I shall be the best judge of that myself. Lead 
on, little girl, and show me where Mrs. Lowe lives ? " 

Jenny pattered on before with her bare feet. Bill 
took up a flank position, on the side away from the 
:stick, eyeing it askance at every step. 

" Is that Elburton Church ? " presently inquired 
the gentleman. 

" Yes, it be," said Bill, eager to speak. " An' 
that be the Rectory nigh to it." 

" Ah, yes, — where Mr. Lyster lives." 

" Mr. Lyster don't live nowheres in Elburton," 
:said Bill. " He's in Hashgrove." 
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" Humph ! yes, I remember. Who lives in the 
Rectory ? " 

" The parson," replied Bill, amazed at such a dis- 
play of ignorance. 

" Who is the parson ? " 

" We always calls him the parson," repeated Bill. 

'' Yes, yes, but what is his name ? " 

" It's Mr. Knight," said Jenny, peeping back over 
her shoulder, through her long matted hair. 

"And you don't call Mr. Lyster the parson 
also ? " 

Bill looked puzzled. A parson, though not the 
parson, he might have said, but though he knew there 
was a difference he could not explain it. Another 
piece of information, however, he could give, and he 
was not backward to do so. 

'' Folks say as how Mr. Lyster be awful stingy. 
He don't hardly never give nothink." 

" Give to whom ? " asked the stranger, with a 
frown that caused Bill to retreat at least two feet 
farther from him. 

" Why, to nobody," said the boy. " There be 
Mrs. Hellis, as has got Bob Hellis home, and he's bin 
ill all the winter, and 'cept a shilling now and agin he 
ain't done most nothink for 'em. It's the parson as 
gives when he's axed ! Mr. Lyster don't hardly never 
give a penny. Mother says 'taint no use his comin'." 

*' He gived mother summat when you was ill,. 
Bill," observed Jenny. 

" 'Twasn't much," said Bill contemptuously. 
" An' he axes other folks to give. Afore Miss Lyster 
went she corned round one day with a paper, axin' for 
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money for the niggers. And says mother, ' Let's 
see who'll give/ And she reads out, and the parson 
he gives a lot, but Mr. Lyster he gives two-and- 
sixpence. Like his meanness ! Father says he vrovCt 
give a penny, and Miss Lyster she goes off, and says 
father, ' Pretty fine that ! He wants us to make up 
for his stinginess, do he ? He'll find he's got into the 
wrong box for once. Wife !' — that's mother — ' wife !' 
says he, * you needn't never call me to see Mr. Lyster 
when he comes. Tell him I doesn't want his preach- 
ing. I can't abide stinginess,' says he." 

The gentleman heard this recital in silence, though 
with a look that expressed a strong inclination to knock 
down his small informant. However, if he felt the 
desire he resisted it, and only said with sharpness — 

" Little boys know nothing at all about what par- 
sons can or ought to do. Bill Scott." 

" Father ain't a boy though, and it's he as says it," 
returned Bill with a satisfied air. 

" Here's Mrs. Lowe's," said Jenny, pausing at 
the garden-gate of a trim little cottage, and Bill set up 
a shout — 

" Mrs. Lowe ! I say, Mrs. Lowe, here be some- 
un come to see yer." 

A plump neat woman came to the door, and 
dropped a curtsey at the sight of her unexpected 
visitor. 

" My good woman," said the latter, " I have just 
come into Elburton for a few days, and I am anxious 
to find some sort of a place in which I can sleep. I 
hear that there is no inn in the village, but that you 
keep apartments." 
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" Only a room, sir," said Mrs. Lowe, with another 
curtsey. '' It's but a poor place, sir, but once in a 
way it's come handy for folks travelling this way. 
'Taint often as strangers comes to Elburton. But you 
be welcome to see it, sir." 

She led the way without further preamble, followed 
by the gentleman, who only paused a moment to toss 
a sixpence to each of the children, sending them away 
in a tumult of delight and astonishment at such un- 
heard-of munificence. 

The room was small certainly, with a slanting roof 
and scanty furniture, but it was perfectly neat and 
clean. The stranger's look was not one of dissatis&c- 
tion, as he glanced round. 

" I'm afeard, sir, as it won't do," said Mrs. Lowe 
deprecatingly. 

'' It will do very nicely," was the response. " The 
fact is I have come to see Mr. and Mrs. Lyster, but I 
can't make up my mind to sleep in a house full of 
children, and I want a quiet corner like this to which 
I can retreat. I am not likely to remain long, but I 
dare say this room will meet all my requirements for a 
few days. What are your terms ? " 

" Anything you please, sir." 

'' Nonsense, my good woman. I can't undertake 
to fix your prices for you. Think it over, if you like, 
and tell me this evening. I am going out now, but I 
5hall probably be back before dark." 

'' Shall I have anything ready, sir, agin you come 
back ? " inquired Mrs. Lowe, rather in a flutter with 
her new responsibilities. 

^^ Some tea, and bread and butter, and eggs. Milk, 
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of course, and sugar if you have any. That is all I 
shall want. I dined in the refreshment-rooms at the 
station — wretched rooms they are too. By the by, 
you have no children, I hope." 

Mrs. Lowe shook her head. 

" I never had but one, sir, and he was taken from 
me.*' 

" Who was the little rascal that guided me hither ?" 
inquired the stranger. 

"Bill Scott, sir, and his sister Jenny. They 
belongs to a bad set. The Scotts is the idlest, most 
troublesomest, most unmanageablest family in the 
parish." 

" The curate, Mr. Lyster, does not seem to be a 
great favourite with them." 

" Because he speaks truth to 'em, sir, and it's 
likely they don't find it agreeable." 

" But their complaint of him was on the score of 
stinginess; Mrs. Lowe." 

" Folks is fond of gossiping about what don't con- 
cern 'em," oracularly and contemptuously responded 
Mrs. Lowe. " 'Taint likely Mr. Lyster can give to 
all alike, and it isn't the Scotts as 'ud be chosen out as 
the most deserving. I know what Mr. Lyster is, and 
Mrs. Lyster, and Miss Elsie, and all of 'em," 

" You like them, you mean ?" 

" Like 'em, sir ! " and the tears came into her eyes. 
" I couldn't tell you what I feels for 'em, sir. I'll 
never forget what they was to me, when my husband 
and my little one died together, three years gone, 
come May." 

" You may expect me back before long," the gen- 
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tleman said, moving away, and Mrs. Lowe, after an 
instant's debate with herself, hurried after him, observing 
rather nervously — 

" Please, sir — I don't know as I oughtn't to make 
bold to ask your name, sir — if you'll pardon me." 

"Not a matter of much consequence to you, I 
imagine, but you are welcome to know it. My name 
is Falconer. Can you show me the road to Ashgrove ?' 

" Oh yes, sir, it's as straight as anything," was 
Mrs. Lowe's explicit answer, and she stepped out of 
her garden. " It turns down there, and then you go 
by the road all the way. You can't make a mistake, sir. 
The first cottages you come to is Ashgrove, and Mr. 
Lyster's house is just beyond, standing a little back." 

" Thank you." And Mr. Falconer started at a 
brisk pace, without more delay. He had a lonely walk 
until he reached the village. There, with the help of 
one or two inquiries, he soon found himself at the door 
of Mr. Lyster's house, — and a minute later at the door 
of the parlour within. 

One instant he paused there, to give a quick glance 
around. It was a cold day, but there was very little 
fire in the grate. At the table sat a slender bending 
figure, occupied tvrith some heavy black work, — ^how 
different in appearance to the bright young creature he 
remembered ! A delicate-looking girl was near, also 
busied with her needle, while a little fragile child sat 
upon the ground, leaning against her dress, and two 
noisy boys, about six years old, were romping on the 
hearthrug. 

There was time but for one glance. Myra, who 
had let Mr. Falconer in, said hurriedly, " Mamma, — 
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a gentleman has come ! " — and Mrs. Lyster rose to 
meet him. The next moment a flush of joy suiFused 
iier face, as she held out her hands. 

" Oh, uncle ! this is kind," she said fervently. 
** More than I had dared to hope. How nice to see 
you again. Elsie, this is uncle Falconer." 

Mr. Falconer shook hands with her, and then sat 
ilown on the chair Myra had placed for him. 

" I did not expect you to recognize me after so 
many years, Mildred." 

^^ How could I mistake you ? " she asked, smiling. 
"*' You are scarcely at all altered. Have you really 
•come here only to see us ? " 

" That was my object in coming. I have secured 
a bed at a certain Mrs. Lowe's in Elburton, and I 
intend remaining a few days." 

" Oh, I am glad to hear that," said Mrs. Lyster, 
looking relieved. ^^ It sounds inhospitable not to offer 
to take you in, but our house is full to overflowing." 

" What's the matter with that little one, Mildred ? 
Is she the one that you mentioned in your letter as not 
being well ? " 

"Yes, — this is Blanche, uncle. Come, darling, 
to uncle Falconer." 

Blanche obeyed languidly. For a moment, as he 
took her hand, his finger rested on the small slender 
wrist, and at the sound of her low ominous cough he 
shook his head slightly. He made however no direct 
inquiries or remarks concerning her, and after a little 
more general conversation, during which she stood by 
Jiis side, he glanced at her again, to say, — 

" You may go now, my dear, and leave me with 
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vour mamma. I want to talk to her." Elsie imme- 
diately rose and took the children quietly out of the 
room, while he continued, — '* What makes you live at 
this distance from the church, Mildred ? " 

" It was the only house to be had when we first 
came to the place, and Mr. Knight had also rather a 
fancy at that time in favour of his curates residing 
at Ashgrove. We could not now afford to move, 
even if we knew of a more suitable house in 
Elburton." 

*' Where is your husband ? " asked Mr. Falconer in 
his abrupt way. 

" Visiting in the parish," she replied. 

*' I suppose you don't attempt much of that sort of 
work, Mildred, with eleven children to look after." 

*' Not so much as I wish and ought to do, uncle. 
I have a large district, but two or three afternoons in 
the week is the utmost I can usually spare to it." 

" Hm ! " muttered Mr. Falconer. " Curates*^ 
wives ought to be made of some enduring substance 
certainly." 

" I am very strong, uncle, happily." 

'' You look so ! " said Mr. Falconer ironically. 
" Who teaches your children ? " 

'' My three eldest boys go to school. Elsie and I 
teach the six younger ones." 

" And pray how many servants do you keep ? " 

" One." 

He made a kind of impatient movement. 

" Well, it's your own look-out, Mildred, and your 
own choice, for you might have had a very different 
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** I have never for an instant regretted my choice,, 
uncle," said Mrs. Lyster steadily. 

'^ Half the world is mad on such subjects/' returned 
Mr. Falconer. " And I suppose it always will be. Do 
you mean to say you never long for ease ? " 

'^ Often, but that is a different thing/' she said 
gently. ^^ I long for it on account of my husband and 
children." 

^^ I dare say you think I might do a good deal 
towards granting your wish, Mildred, but I am not so 
rich as you may perhaps suppose. Some of my 
money went awhile ago in speculations, which — ha ! 
here comes your husband. How do you do, Lyster ? 
You did not expect to find me here ? " 

^' Mr. Falconer ? Indeed I did not. I am glad 
to see you," Mr. Lyster said, with some constraint. 

" You will guess of course that I came in answer 
to Mildred's letter," said Mr. Falconer. " I am not 
much of a letter-writer, or I should, I suppose, have 
answered it ; but that is of little importance. Now, 
I don't approve of circumlocutions, so we may as well 
come to the point at once. From Mildred's letter I 
gather that you stand in need of assistance, — and that 
you think I may be willing to bestow it." 

^' My wife and I have not the slightest claim upon 
you, Mr. Falconer," returned Mr. Lyster, a painful 
flush kindling upon his cheek. 

*'That is neither here nor there. You require 
assistance, and I am willing to afford it, — in my own 
way. I was just informing Mildred when you entered 
that [I am not so wealthy as I dare say you both 
imagine me. Instead of settling down in England, as 
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I had thought of doing, I intend to return to India 
once more. Not immediately, but a year or eighteen 
months hence. But this will not prevent my doing 
for you what is in my power. I think Mildred has 

suffered enough " he left the sentence unfinished, 

but the conclusion, '' for her imprudence," was plainly 
. discernible in his face. 

" We have all suffered," said Mr. Lyster calmly. 
^' Years of suffering have been necessary to bring me 
to such a state of mind, that I can bear to ask or to 
receive assistance." 

Mr. Falconer's face relaxed slightly for a moment, 
but he only said, — 

"Twenty years ago you knew what was before 
you, Lyster. How could you endure to marry, and 
entail the suffering of which you speak upon so 
many ? " 

" Because I did not know what was before me," 
Mr. Lyster answered, controlling himself with a strong 
effort. " Was it likely that I should realize at twenty- 
four what my future life would be ? My stipend 
was amply sufficient for Mildred and myself. Our 
cares have grown year by year." 

"As you might have expected beforehand. But 
I have not come now to speak of this. Mildred men- 
tioned in her letter that you had several boys. What 
is the age of the eldest ? " 

" Gerard is sixteen and a half," said Mrs. Lyster. 
*' Vernon is fifteen." 

" Then the eldest would do. I could procure for 
him a promising situation in a London mercantile 
house. The partners, Linwood and Langley, are per- 
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sonal friends of my own. In fact, they are under 
obligations to me, and would do anything in their 
power to forward my wishes. The boy would not, 
I believe, receive a high salary the first year, but if 
he proves industrious and trustworthy he may become 
a rich man some day. I know of a respectable person, 
—lady, I suppose she would call herself, — ^with whom 
he could reside. A Mrs. Milner, with an invalid 
husband and one daughter. I will undertake the ex- 
penses of his lodging myself, also of his journey and 
of his outfit. No thanks, Mildred. I shall choose 
my own manner of affording you help, and very likely 
it may not be the same as you would choose. I 
intend to take up two of your children. One we 
have so far settled about ; the other we can discuss 
by and by. I have an idea of sending one of your 
girls to a boarding-school. It would lighten your 
burden of teaching." 

" You are very kind," was all Mr. Lyster said, 
while Mrs. Lyster was obliged to show gratitude for 
him as well as for herself. The conference was con- 
tinued some little time longer, and then merry sounds 
in the passage proclaimed the boys' return from after- 
noon school. Mrs. Lyster proposed to summon 
Gerard. 

" Ay, do," said Mr. Falconer. "As well put it to 
the boy himself." 

Mrs. Lyster left the room, and soon returned, fol- 
lowed by her eldest son, having with some difficulty 
prevented a general incursion into the parlour of 
nephews, eager to see "what uncle Falconer was 
like." However, she induced them all to remain 
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quietly in the study, while she took Gerard, the only 
uninterested one of the party, to be introduced to his 
uncle. 

" So this is your eldest ! " remarked Mr. Falconer. 
*' Not an unlikely lad," he added, surveying Gerard 
critically from head to foot, as he stood in a restless 
fidgety attitude by the table. " What is his name ? 
Gerard ? Can you write a good hand, Gerard, and 
keep accounts, and so on ? " 

Gerard opened his eyes. 

" I believe so," he replied, in the most indifferent 
of tones. 

'' Gerard," said his mother, '* uncle Falconer has 
most kindly offered to recommend you for a clerks 
ship in a London house of business. It is far better 
than anything we have ventured to hope for you," 

'' Ay, and better than many a young fellow of 
your age has a chance of procuring," said Mr. Fal- 
coner. *' For so long as you give satisfaction, the 
principals will have your interests at heart for my 
sake, and with the help of steady industry and perse- 
verance you may rise rapidly. You may, as I was 
just now saying, be a rich man some day." 

Gerard's indifferent look was gone, but it was 
replaced by one of profound bewilderment. 

'' I don't know what you mean, mother," he said. 

" Did you not understand us, Gerard ? Uncle 
Falconer has it in his power to obtain for you a very 
good clerkship in a well-known London mercantile 
house. The partners are friends of uncle Falconer's, 
and will be kind to you for his sake. Don't you 
understand, dear ? " she repeated. 
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Yes, he understood her now, but the shock which 
the comprehension caused him was visible enough in 
his fixed dilated eyes and stony cheeks. 

" A clerkship !" he gasped in hoarse altered tones. 

" What else would you have ? " asked Mr. Falconer, 
looking amused. " Are you too grand to be a clerk, 
pray ? " 

Gerard did not seem to hear the question. He 
stood with clenched hands, gazing at his mother, and 
repeating,—" A clerkship ! " 

'* Gerard dear, it is the best that can be done for 
you," said Mrs. Lyster, rising and standing by his side. 
"You know that we are poor, and the expense of 
your entering a profession would be &r beyond our 



means." 



Gerard unconsciously wrung the hand that she 
placed in his. 

" Poor ! " he repeated hoarsely. " Oh, mother ! I 
always thought I should go to college." 

Mr. Falconer laughed, — a short dry irritating laugh, 
— and Gerard turned fiercely upon him. 

" Uncle Falconer, what right have you to come 
and put such ideas into my mother's head ? " he asked 
passionately. " What have you to do with my future ? " 

" Gerard, Gerard, you forget yourself," said Mrs. 
Lyster in alarm. " That is not the way to speak. 
Your father and I are most grateful to uncle Falconer 
for his kind offer." 

Gerard turned his head sullenly away. 

" I can't help it, mother. I must go to college," 
he said in a low determined tone, " I must go." 

"This is all sheer nonsense," interposed Mr. 
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Falconer, losing patience. " You are talking madly, 
Gerard. Pray who is to pay your expenses at college ? 
Your father's entire income would not suiEce to do 
more than keep you there in moderate comfort." 

Gerard's head drooped, and again his mother's hand 
was laid with a fond pressure on his. 

" You are not receiving your uncle's kindness very 
gratefully, Gerard," said Mr. Lyster in a low con- 
strained voice. 

" Father, you do not really mean this," said Gerard 
hurriedly, turning to him. " You cannot wish it for 
me. I always thought you intended me to go to the 
university." 

" Your going is such an utter impossibility, that I 
have never entertained the idea for a moment. Were 
it in my power to send you there, I should like nothing 
better. But it is simply out of the question." 

" I would be as economical as possible," said Gerard 
huskily. '' I would not cost you one penny more 
than was absolutely necessary." 

" I do not doubt it, Gerard, but that does not alter 
the fact that to send you there is utterly out of my 
power. Had I imagined you to be cherishing such a 
dream, I would at once have pointed out to you its 
uselessness." 

Gerard stood still, pressing the back of a chair 
lightly between his fingers, and his only reply was the 
reiterated,— 

"Father, I must go to college. I must go. I 
can't give it up." 

"You are talking foolishly, Gerard. You have 
no choice but to give it up. I hoped to see you not 
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only willing but glad to fall in with a plan which pro- 
mises to afford us a measure of relief. Your mother 
and I have enough to endure, without having our anxieties 
increased by such conduct as this on your part." 

" Perhaps you will be better disposed now to listen 
to my proposal," remarked Mr. Falconer, but Gerard 
turned to him with unsubdued passion. 

" Never ! " he said in a tone of concentrated anger 
and distress. " Never, uncle Falconer ! This is all 
your doing. I will go to college yet, in spite of you. 
I must go ! " But there he broke down, and rushed 
from the room. 

" I call that a decidedly interesting exhibition," 
said Mr. Falconer ironically. " Pray how long, 
Mildred, have you been encouraging the boy in hopes 
that can never be realized ? " 

"He has never been encouraged in them at all, 
that I am aware of," replied Mrs. Lyster. "Until 
to-day I have never even known what were his tastes 
or his wishes on the subject. He has always been 
exceedingly reserved and studious." 

" No harm in his having been studious," said Mr. 
Falconer. " I shall leave you to decide the matter 
with him, as you best can, and to-morrow you may 
give me an answer." 

He rose to go, notwithstanding Mrs. Lyster's re- 
monstrances, but consented to see the rest of the 
children, and she called them in. He nodded to them 
collectively, patted one or two heads, and laid hold of 
Myra's arm, remarking,— 

" Is this the eldest that wants teaching ? Then I 
think she would do ? " 
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" What for ? " asked Myra, alarmed. 

'' To go to school in London/' replied Mr. Fal- 
coner. " How would you like that ? " 

Myra's eyes were opened wide in an incredulous 
stare, '' Oh 1 " she said slowly, and then exclaimed 
with energy, — " Do you mean it ? May I really go ? 
Oh, I should like it very much indeed. Fancy being 
a real school-girl." 

Mr. Falconer's lips parted in a grim smile. 

"Well, we'll see about it, little one. If your 
mother consents, it may be managed. I know of a 
capital school. Good-bye to you all. Good-bye, 
Mildred. I shall come again to-morrow morning, 
and meantime I hope your arguments with your son 
may prove successful." 

They had not much opportunity of trying their 
powers upon Gerard that evening. He did not again 
appear till bedtime. When he did, he looked as 
if weeks of illness and trouble had passed over his 
head, — pale and haggard, with his brows drawn to- 
gether, and his eyes glittering feverishly. As yet he 
showed no signs of relenting in his determination to 
have nothing to do with his uncle's proposal. Mr. 
Lyster could not help recalling Vernon's somewhat 
similar disappointment a few months earlier, and the 
very different manner in which he had borne it. The 
comparison was certainly not favourable to Gerard. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



" I^t US then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait." 

LONGFKLLOW. 



•(( 



Good morning, Mildred. I hope your refractory 
son has come to his senses by this time/' 

It was about half-past twelve o'clock on the fol- 
lowing day. The boys had returned from school only 
a few minutes before. Gerard had not been that 
morning. He looked so wretchedly ill, when he came 
downstairs after a sleepless troubled night, that Mrs. 
Lyster had decided to keep him at home — not sorry 
for a few quiet hours in which to influence him. But 
not all that she or Elsie could say had moved him in 
the slightest degree, or touched the sullen dejection 
which seemed now to have settled down upon him. 

Mrs. Lyster was on the watch for her uncle's 
appearance, and when she saw him pass the window, 
:she went to meet him. 

" Will you come into the study, uncle ? " she 
^sked. ^^ My husband is there. Or would you prefer 
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a room with a fire ? If so, I can send the children 
out of the parlour." 

"No, I am not particular," returned Mr. Fal- 
coner. *' The study will do very well. Is this it ? 
Good morning, Lpter. What of Gerard to-day ? " 

" I am sorry to say he seems no more inclined 
than yesterday to submit to our wishes," said Mr. 
Lyster. *' We are not a little perplexed what to do." 

" Perplexed ! What is there to perplex you ? 
Send the boy off whether he likes it or no, and he will 
be happy enough when once he is there." 

*' You do not know Gerard," said Mrs. Lyster, 
with a slight shake of her head. " But I will call 
him, and you shall judge for yourself." 

She soon returned with her two eldest boys. Mr. 
Falconer did not even see Vernon, who stood quietly 
in the background, so startled was he at the change 
worked in Gerard by the past night. The wear and 
tear of ten years seemed to have been compressed into 
those few hours. Haggard and pallid, with dull 
sunken eyes, drawn mouth, and furrowed brow, he 
scarcely looked like the same boy. Mr. Falconer's 
first words were not at all what he had previously 
intended. 

"Do you really mean to say, Gerard, that you 
wish deliberately to set aside the plan which I have 
formed for your benefit ? " 

" I have nothing to do with it," Gerard answered 
listlessly. 

" You mean that you will have nothing to do with 
it — not even for your parents' sake ? " 

Gerard was silent. 
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^^ Then I am to understand that you dech'ne my 
offer ? " said Mr. Falconer in a tone of growing dis- 
pleasure — quite forgetting his own advice to Mr. 
Lyster, that Gerard's will should not be consulted in 
the matter. 

** Uncle Falconer, we do not decline it for him," 
interposed Mrs. Lyster gently. 

'' No ; but unless Gerard will go resolved to do 
his best, I cannot think of recommending him," said 
Mr. Falconer — feeling now that it was no mere un- 
stable boyish freak of fancy with which he had to deal. 

Gerard looked up with a gleam of relief in his face. 
Then the refusal, after all, lay in his own hands. 

" Uncle Falconer," said Vernon, stepping forward 
at this juncture, **if Gerard doesn't want to go, I 
should like it of all things." 

" You ! " said Mr. Falconer, measuring Vernon 
with his eyes. " Which are you, pray .? — the second ? " 

'*Yes, and I am only fifteen months younger 
than Gerard," said Vernon, with an eagerness that 
brought the shadow of a smile to Mr. Falconer's lips. 
" I am almost sure I could do the work." 

'' Well, you look more hopeful than your brother, 
certainly," said Mr. Falconer, casting a glance of 
withering contempt upon Gerard. " We may then 
consider the matter settled, Gerard, so far as you are 
concerned. I did not expect a second candidate for 
the ofHce. You don't look so much too young after 
all, — ^what's your name ? — Vernon ? But I am afraid 
you are so. What kind of hand do you write ? " 

Vernon produced a pile of copy and exercise books 
which he had placed in readiness. 
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" Humph ! Very good ! " muttered Mr. Fal- 
coner, turning them over. ''A clearer and better 
hand than your brother's. Firm, legible and charac- 
teristic. What of accounts ? " 

Vernon answered diffidently yet with confidence ; 
and Mr. Falconer asked a few questions by way of 
testing his powers. He was more than satisfied with 
the rapidity and accuracy of the replies. 

" Very well ! very well indeed ! " he said approv- 
ingly. " I was quick at accounts myself when I was 
your age, but I don't think that even I could have 
answered those last two questions with so much faci- 
lity. You have at least one promising son, Mildred." 

Gerard hastily quitted the room, and Mr. Falconer 
looked after him with a curling lip. 

" So much for filial affection in the present day," 
he said. '' I have no patience with such childish wil- 
fulness and selfishness." 

" Don't think of him too harshly," pleaded Mrs. 
Lyster. '* I do not suppose he has ever fully realized 
our circumstances before." 

"Then the knowledge of them ought to make 
him all the more ready to do what he can to help you. 
Don't try to excuse him to me, Mildred. I repeat 
that I have no patience with him. But about this 
youngster — Vernon, is he called ? I never remember 
names. The plan really seems feasible. He is young 
certainly, but he seems quick and ready, and I don't 
fancy that would prove an insuperable objection. At 
all events I will write about him at once." 

" Oh, thank you," Vernon said warmly. " I do 
hope I am not too young." 
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^^ ril let you hear the result so soon as I know it 
myself," said Mr. Falconer, rising. " Don't be too 
sanguine, for I know it is a clerkship usually filled by 
older heads than yours j but I'll ask them to try you, 
as a personal favour to myself. No, I can't stay 
longer now, Mildred. I am going to take a walk, and 
see the country round about. To-morrow, I dare say 
we shall meet again." 

He went off in his usual abrupt fashion, nodding 
good-bye to them collectively. Vernon lingered a few 
minutes to discuss the probabilities of success, and 
then, with his mother, made his way to the parlour. 
Two or three vociferous voices greeted them on their 
entrance. 

'^ Mamma ! mamma ! is Gerard going to London ? 
He's so cross, he won't tell us anything." 

^^ I do not think Gerard will go," said Mrs. Lyster. 
^' It is possible that Vernon may, but nothing is settled 
yet." 

" Vernon ! " repeated Blanche, her countenance 
falling. " Oh, I should be so sorry." 

" Would you, my pet ? " asked Vernon, lifting her 
up in his arms. " But suppose I write you long letters 
about all that I see there ! Wouldn't you like that ? " 

"Not so much as having you here," said Blanche, 
clinging to him. " Why can't Gerard go ? " 

" Gerard doesn't like it, and I do." 

" Like to leave us ! Oh, Vernon ! " 

" Not to leave you," whispered Vernon, " but to 
help papa and mamma. Some day you will under- 
stand." 

The child's large eyes looked earnestly at him. 
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" I think I understand now," she said gravely, in a 
tone that was half drowned by the chatter of the other 
children. " I wish I could help too. But it tires me 
to work, and mamma won't let me do it. Mamma is 
always working, and it makes her eyes so bad." 

" Does it ? I have not heard her speak of them 
lately." 

" No, but I can see that it does. She is turning 
one of papa's coats now, and the black work hurts her 
so. And she won't give it up to Elsie, because she 
says Elsie has enough to do as it is. Elsie cried about 
it this morning, and said she was sure mamma ought 
to see Mr. Randall." 

'* To be sure she ought. I am glad you have told 
me, Blanchie. I'll keep a look-out, and see what can 
be done. But dinner is waiting, and we mustn't talk 
any more now." 

He wondered that he had not noticed before the 
look of suffering in his mother's face, which not all 
her cheerfulness could entirely conceal. Once or twice, 
with an expression of acute pain, she passed her hand 
over her eyes, and Vernon could keep silence no 
longer. 

" Mamma, are your eyes worse than they were ? " 
he asked. 

'* It is nothing of consequence, dear," replied Mrs. 
Lyster, but the boy's clear raised tones had arrested 
Mr. Lyster's attention, and he repeated Vernon's 
question. 

*' I have had more pain in them the last few days," 
she said unwillingly. " Only because I have worked 
more. I hope now to give them a little rest." 
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" What have you been doing to try them ?" asked 
Mr. Lyster. 

*' Only turning a coat for you," she answered with 
a slight laugh. 

^^ Mildred !'* was all Mr. Lyster could say. 

" It sounds rather formidable, certainly. But it is 
finished now, and I am quite proud of my feat. Did 
you not miss the coat ?" 

"Yes, but I supposed you were mending it, 
Mildred, you should not attempt such things." 

" Not when success has crowned my efforts ?'* 
asked Mrs. Lyster playfully. " You don't know what 
clever workwomen Elsie and I are." 

" But about your eyes," said Mr. Lyster, with 
sudden recollection. " Has it really made them 
worse ? " 

" Oh no, not materially, only black work always 
tries me. Elsie does all she can, but this was a little 
experiment of my own, and I was not going to throw 
It upon her, though she begged hard for it." 

" Mamma ought to see Mr. Randall," Vernon said 
with emphasis, and Elsie enforced his words. 

" I shall ask him to come at once," gravely 
observed Mr. Lyster. " Don't try to dissuade me, 
Mildred. My mind is made up. I can't have you go 
on like this." 

" Only I don't promise to follow all his directions," 
said Mrs. Lyster quietly, and the subject was dropped. 

It was on the morning of the second day after this 
that Mr. Randall made his appearance. Mr. Lyster 
was out at the time, but he returned before the close 
•of the doctor's visit. In the doorway of the parlour 
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he was arrested by words that sent a sudden chill 
through his whole frame. 

" I never give false alarms, Mrs. Lyster. If you 
follow my advice, let your eyes have perfect rest, and 
do not touch work or books again until I give you 
leave, they will probably in time be as well as ever. 
But if you persist in using them as you have done 
hitherto, you may make up your mind to the pos- 
sibility, — nay, the probability, — of becoming blind." 

Mr. Lyster stepped forward with blanched cheeks,, 
asking, — 

What are you saying, Mr. Randall ? " 
How do you do ? " said Mr. Randall, turning 
round. " I am glad you have come, that you may 
unite your influence with mine.'' 

" What were you saying about — about — the sight ?" 
inquired Mr. Lyster, unable to repeat the terrible word 
that was ringing in his ears. 

*' I was merely warning your wife of certain con- 
sequences, likely to ensue, if she refuses to follow my 
advice, as she appears inclined to do. Mrs. Lyster has 
been in the frequent habit, it seems, of spending several 
hours a day upon needlework, often working black 
material by candlelight. Nothing could be more in- 
jurious to eyes in such a state as hers." 

" My eyes have always been considered very 
strong," said Mrs. Lyster. 

*' If so, you have worn them out, Mrs. Lyster. 
It was really perfect madness to go on using them day 
after day, suffering as you must have done." 

*' It was necessary," said Mrs. Lyster quietly. 

" Nonsense, Mrs. Lyster. Surely your health is. 
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of more importance than a little needlework, — your 
eyesight, I should say." 

" Do you think the pain will soon be better ?" Mr. 
Lyster anxiously inquired. 

^^ I am afraid I cannot promise any speedy improve- 
ment. One thing I can promise^ and that is, that 
unless the eyes have entire rest, it will become rapidly 
worse. It is not a case to be treated lightly. In time 
I hope we shall overcome the weakness, but this can 
only be done by implicitly following my directions." 

" As my wife will do," said Mr. Lyster decidedly. 
" Mildred, it would be no kindness to us, if you per- 
sisted in what would injure your eyesight." 

Mrs. Lyster's smile was a mournful one. 

" No, dear. I promise to do no more than is abso- 
lutely necessary." 

" That won't do, Mrs. Lyster," said Mr. Randall. 
"You must allow me to be the judge of what is 
necessary, and my first and most stringent order is 
that needlework of every kind shall be entirely laid 
aside." 

"Mamma, you must do it," said Elsie, with tearful 
earnestness. " It can easily be managed." 

Mrs. Lyster slightly shook her head. 

"It must be managed," said Mr. Randall. "I 
have spoken plainly, and I have now done all that is in 
my power. I leave the execution of my directions in 
the hands of your husband and daughter. I shall call 
again in a day or two to see how you are, and mean- 
time I will send you some lotion. But rest is the one 
indispensable remedy, without which everything else 
is utterly useless." 
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As he went out, Mr. Falconer came in. 

" I have received a prompt answer to my applica- 
tion on the part of Vernon," he said, drawing a letter 
out of his pocket. " They consider him rather young, 
but are willing to try him on my recommendation." 

" Oh, thank you, uncle," exclaimed Mrs. Lyster 
and Elsie together. "How pleased Vernon will be !" 

"Whether he gets on or not must now depend 
upon himself," said Mr. Falconer. " My friends, the 
partners, are fully prepared to forward his interests. 
He will receive thirty-five pounds a year, with the 
prospect of early increase, should he give satisfaction. 
He will be wanted quickly, Mildred. Can you have 
him ready in about ten days* time ? I'll allow you a 
week more for preparing the little girl to go to school. 
Then I shall travel up to London, and take her 
with me." 

A school had been already decided upon for Myra 
— greatly to her delight. It was situated within a 
short distance of Mrs. Fitzroy's house, and though the 
sisters would not be likely to meet often, yet the 
prospect of Netta's vicinity to Myra was a great com- 
fort to Mrs. Lyster. The lady who kept the school, 
much to her pleasure, proved to be an old acquaint- 
ance of her own, and one with whom she could tho- 
roughly trust her child. Matters were already settled 
thus far, as much as was possible in so short a space 
of time. 

"Yes, I can manage it," Elsie said quickly, in 
answer to Mr. Falconer's question. " You must leave 
it all to me, mamma." 

" You," said Mr. Falconer, looking at her 
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attentively. " Do you undertake all that kind of 
thing?" 

^^ Mamma must not use her eyes," said Elsie. 
^^ Mr. Randall has just been here, and he has ordered 
that they should have entire rest for several months, 
because she has had so much pain in them lately." 

" Ay ! " said Mr. Falconer. " Not surprising, 
considering all that you appear to have accomplished 
in the last few years, Mildred. You are fortunate in 
having a daughter so willing to work. But about 
Vernon and Myra. How much will you require to 
spend upon fitting them out ?" 

'^I do not think wc can do much," said Mrs. 
Lyster, hesitating a little. ^ They must have one or 
two new things." 

" The expense is my affair," said Mr. Falconer in 
his shortest tone. ^I don't do things by halves, 
Mildred. Take this first, and if you want more, tell 
me." He laid, as he spoke, a bank-note in her hand* 

" Oh, uncle, this is t<yo much ! " was all Mrs* 
Lyster could say, while Elsie saw her father's quick 
start of pain and averted face. 

** Too much ! Nonsense ! The boy can't go in 
a patched jacket. Set them both up properly with all 
they need. You won't find that enough I expect, but 
it will do to begin with. Then you think the boy can 
be ready in ten days, and the girl — say, a week later/' 

** Wc will manage it," EUic %aid firmly. ** Don't 
be afraid, mamma. The children shall have holidays, 
and I will set U) work at once," 

** That's right, EUic* I like to sec a little energy 
and resolution," said Mr* Falconer approvingly* " Ycmr 
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daughter takes after you, Mildred, I perceive. I hope 
Vernon does the same. However, we shall see in the 
course of time." 

" My dear, I thought we had quite lost sight of 
you," said Miss Carrington one day, as Elsie came into 
the little drawing-room, where she was sitting alone. 

" I could not come before. Miss Carrington," Elsie 
answered, pulling off her gloves, and sitting down with 
a wearied air. " I have had such a busy three weeks.'* 

" I can fancy that. And so Myra and Mr. Fal- 
coner have gone." 

" Yesterday they went. Poor little Myra ! She 
cried just at last, but still she was very happy. We 
shall miss her, and Vernon too. I have had no time 
yet even to think about Vernon being away." 

" He came round to say good-bye to us, like a good 
boy. Elsie, I have been so grieved about your dear 
mother's eyes. I hope she is resting them properly." 

''Oh yes, she is — she must. Papa and I talked it 
over with her, and I think she really sees at last how 
wrong it would be to throw away her sight, merely for 
the sake of being a little more present help to us all. 
I must work hard and do everything myself. It is 
such a comfort to feel that I can. There will be so 
much less to do now, with Vernon and Myra away, 
and with Bertie at school all day. You know he is 
going instead of Vernon." 

'' So I heard. It will be a relief to you, I should 
think. Poor child ! it is a heavy burden to fall on 
your shoulders. But have you any idea what has 
caused this pain in your mother's eyes, Elsie ?" 
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Oh, yes, it is easily enough explained, I can't 
wonder at anything when I look back. For years and 
years it has been such incessant toil — ^and though the 
last few years Netta and I have helped her, yet she 
has not really had any the less to do, for the work has 
increased as the children have grown older. Often 
and often she has gone on darning and patching till 
eleven or twelve at night, and been down the next 
morning at five or six — earlier still on washing-days. 
The only really undisturbed time that we have for 
work is after the children are in bed/' 

^^ You should sometimes send them to me. That 
would leave you a little leisure." 

^^ Thank you," Elsie said, with a faint smile, as 
she sat resting her cheek on her hand. 

" You are tired, child, are you not ? It is weary- 
ing to give long-continued attention to that for which 
one has a great distaste." 

'' Oh, how wearying I I don't mind it for a time, 
but when the work goes on hour after hour without 
a break, I almost feel as if it would drive me 
wild." 

^' I hardly wonder. I can understand that it must 
be so, with your tastes. Still, Elsie, there is not 
quite the old repining and struggling, is there ? " 

'^ I don't know. I suppose not. I think it is 
because I am more hopeless." 

^^ My dear, it is not hopelessness which brings sub- 



mission." 
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I am not always submissive," Elsie said in a 
tone which told of rising tears. ^' Sometimes it all 
seems more than I can bear." 
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" Did I ever read you these lines ? " asked Miss 
Carrington, after a short pause, taking a piece of paper 
from the table. *'I found them yesterday in the 
bottom of my old desk, and I remember them well. 
My mother wrote them when I was a child, and when 
she had troubles to bear, as great as yours, Elsie. 
Shall I read them to you ? 

'"I would not have it otherwise than as Thou wilt, O Lord, 
I know thy wisdom is supreme, — ^my trust is in Thy Word ; 
I cannot see, — ^the path is dim, — ^but all is light to Thee, — 
And through the night and through the day, I feel Thee near to me. 

*' • I feel Thee near, — ^but yet, O Lord, I would Thou wert more near ; 
I would no coldness ever came to make the way seem drear ; 
No shadow of rebdlious thoughts, no cloud of wilful sin. 
No helpless broodings over care, no surging storms within. 

•' ' My love for Thee is weak and faint, my heart is hard and cold ; 
But yet thy love for me, O Lord, it never can be told ! 
Oh, would my life, my will, myall, I could to Thee resign 
In perfect trust, — and feel that Thou in life and death art mine 1 ' " 

A little pause followed, and then Elsie raised her 
fece. 

" No, — I never heard them before. I wish I could 
feel like that. But the discontent is so hard to over- 
come." 

" Fight with it manfully, Elsie, and don't let it 
come oftener than you can help. It is hard, I know. 
But the great comfort is that we have not to fight 
alone. And He knoweth our frame far better than 
we know it ourselves." 

Another little pause, and then Miss Carrington 
remarked, — 

" Come, you must cheer up, Elsie. It is never 
good to be down-hearted." 
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" You have cheered me," said Elsie. "Only please 
let me look dull while I am here. It is such a relief. 
At home I am obliged all the time to seem quite 
happy and well, or else mamma begins to say that I 
have too much work, and the next thing will be 
that she will take it from me and do it herself. I 
shall come to you sometimes, just to indulge in the 
luxury of looking tired and stupid." 

" You are always welcome, dear," said Miss Car- 
rington, "but I hope you are not going to feel tired 
very often. Here comes Amelia." 

" And I must go," said Elsie, rising. " I have 
stayed too long already." 

" Just the way ! " exclaimed Miss Amelia. " You 
always treat me like that. Directly I come in, off 
you go. Now sit down again, Elsie, and tell me 
all the news." 

"I must not stay. Indeed I must not. Miss 
Amelia. And I have no news to tell you." 

" Nonsense, my dear. I want to hear all about 
Vernon and Myra. What a relief it must be to get 
them off, and have less of a crowd." 

" I dare say we shall feel it so soon," Elsie replied, 
smiling. And try as she might to escape, she was 
obliged to remain until Miss Amelia's curiosity was 
fully satisfied. It was twenty minutes from the time 
she rose from her seat, to the time she found herself 
once more in the road walking homewards. 



CHAPTER XV. 

"She hath put on 

Courage, and faith, and generous constancy, 

Even as a breastplate." 

Hemans. 

It was a warm summer's day early in July. The- 
Fitzroys were still in London, though intending to- 
proceed to the seaside a week or two later. Netta sat 
in the school-room, correcting an exercise of Leila's. 
Eight months of governess life had not worked any 
material alteration in her appearance. She was perhaps; 
a little older in her ways, a little more grave and quiet, 
a little more reserved and retiring, but her smile was 
as sunshiny, her expression as sweet and unaffected as 
ever. The governess and pupil seemed on very plea- 
sant easy terms with each other. As Netta ran through 
the exercise, pointing out occasional mistakes, Leila, 
stood behind her chair, leaning upon its back, and 
once or twice touching her lips to Netta's cheek. 

" Not now, Leila," Netta said at length. " We: 
can't kiss all lesson-time, dear." 

I wish we could," said Leila heartily. " I anv 
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sure it would be a great deal nicer than writing exer- 
cises. But I think I understand it now, Miss Lyster, 
so Monsieur won't scold me so terribly next time for 
my want of comprehension. I can't take in rules or 
idioms or anything else, when he tries to explain them. 
He makes them into such a jumble." 

" Don't you think the fault may occasionally be 
in the listener as well as in the speaker, Leila ? If you 
gave your whole mind to the question, and really 
attended to what he was saying " 

^^But that's just the impossibility, Miss Lyster. 
I really can't do it. Things always come into my 
head so. Now yesterday, when he was here, I began 
comparing his way of teaching with yours, just when 
he was in the middle of a long-winded explanation 
about that horrid complement indirectey which always 
bothers me so. And that made me think of Miss 
Shelton, and that took me to Elburton, and that re- 
minded me of Aimee, and then I began wondering 
if we should ever go to the Hall, and see you in 
your own home. And by the time he stopped, and 
asked me if I understood him, I had forgotten the 
very existence of such troubles as French masters 
and French exercises. I was obliged to say, — * No, I 
didn't, for I hadn't been listening.' And you know 
how cross he was." 

*' With some reason, I must say, Leila, dear." 

^^ But it is so unreasonable to expect me to under- 
stand what can't possibly be understood." 

" Then all my trouble is in vain this morning. I 
thought I had just overcome the difficulty. Did you 
not tell me you understood the rule ? " 
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'' Oh dear, yes, when you explain it, Miss Lystcr. 
That's a very different thing/' 

A servant came to the door, with the words, — ^^ If 
you please. Miss Lyster, my mistress wishes to speak 
to you in the drawing-room." 

*' And me too ? " asked Leila, jumping up. 

'' My mistress desired me to say. Miss, that she 
wished you to dress at once for your drive with her." 

Leila grumbled audibly, while Netta in some per- 
plexity proceeded to the drawing-room. What was 
her astonishment to find Duncan Knight seated there, 
in conversation with Mrs. Fitzroy. His ordination 
had taken place the preceding spring, and he had been 
since then busily employed in his new sphere of work, 
as curate to a certain Mr. Howard, a relative of his 
father^s. The flush of joy that rose to Netta's cheeks, 
brought a smile to Mrs. Fitzroy's lips, and was more 
than answered by Duncan's fece. But after the first 
moment, she could almost have burst into tears, so 
strong were the recollections of home roused by his 
appearance. 

" 1 believe Mr. Knight is a much older friend of 
yours than he is of mine. Miss Lyster," Mrs. Fitzroy 
remarked. *' As I have an engagement elsewhere, I 
shall not apologize for leaving you, Mr. Knight, for I 
have no doubt Miss Lyster will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to make inquiries about her home." 

Duncan could not honestly say that he was sorry 
for the engagement of which she spoke, but he made 
some polite answer, and Netta observed, — 

" I had no idea you were coming to London, 
Duncan." 
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" Nor had I till a day or two ago, when I found 
there was a little piece of business to be executed for 
my father, in which my presence here would save time 
and trouble. So I ran up yesterday, and I return to 
Sherberth this afternoon." 

" That is rather a shabby visit,*' said Nctta. 
** You are not going to Elburton then." 

^^ I hope you have good accounts of all there," 
said Mrs. Fitzroy. "Your father, — is he at all 
stronger ? " 

"Thank you, — I think he is in rather better 
health altogether." 

" And your mother ? " 

" Quite well, thank you," repeated Duncan, 
heartily wishing she would take her departure. But 
Mrs. Fitzroy's ideas of politeness would not suffer her 
to do so immediately. She discussed the weather, 
touched upon one or two popular topics, and at length 
rose, much to his relief. 

" I am afraid I must say good-bye now, or I shall 
be late for my appointment. You will I am sure 
kindly excuse my hastening away. Will you remain 
to luncheon, Mr. Knight ? We shall be delighted to 
have you." 

Very reluctantly Duncan was obliged to decline, 
and with a polite request that he would not hurry 
away sooner than was absolutely necessary, she took 
her departure. Duncan had desired nothing more than 
a quiet undisturbed chat with Netta, but now that his 
wish was granted he was seized with sudden shyness, 
and waited for her to begin. She was not slow to 
do so. 
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^^ I want to ask you all kinds of questions, Duncan, 
about home. You have been there so much more 
lately than I have. How were they all looking before 
Easter ? " 

" Which of them ? " Duncan asked. " I can't 
describe them all in a breath. You must tell me a 
little about yourself, Netta, now that we are alone ? 
Are you quite well ? " 

" Don't I look so?" asked Netta, smiling. " Oh 
yes, I am quite well, and very happy, except when a 
longing for home comes across me. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fitzroy are as kind as possible. They treat me much 
more like a daughter of their own, than like their 
governess. And Leila and I are very fond of each 
other." 

'' Then I may send home a good report of you, 
when I write. You really do look bright and well. 
When shall you be in Ashgrove again ? " 

" Ah ! — I dream of that sometimes," said Netta, 
a tear glistening in her eye. '' But it must not be 
before next Christmas. I don't think my resolution 
will hold out longer than that." 

'' And you are determined to take no holiday this 



summer." 
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No, it is too soon. And Mrs. Fitzroy herself 
acknowledges that she would much prefer my going at 
Christmas. We shall be at the sea-side directly, and 
then she likes Leila to be out a great deal, and she 
cannot walk with her much herself, so I am really 
required for the purpose." 

'' I had set my heart on your being at home this 
summer, Netta, and then I should have taken a few 
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days' holiday to see something of you. I don't think 
now that I shall attempt to go home till Christmas. 
But it is such a pity. Summer is a much pleasanter 
time for your holidays than winter." 

**I don't know. Perhaps it is. I suppose you 
would not advise me to defer going home until next 
Midsummer," Netta said mischievously. 

** Oh, pray don't think of such a thing," ex- 
claimed Duncan in alarm. '^ Anything would be 
better than that." 

*' Then Christmas must do. Are you really going 
back this afternoon, Duncan ? " 

'' Yes, I must. I had half a mind to stay a day 
longer, and see Vernon and Myra ; but I found I 
could not manage it. How are they getting on ? " 

"Very well, both of them. Mrs. Fitzroy has 
most kindly had Myra here for two or three of her 
half-holidays, and she did so enjoy it. I see Vernon 
very seldom. I can't go to him, and he cannot often 
come to me. Last time he did so, Mrs. Fitzroy made 
him stay to tea, and told him to come as often as he 
liked ; but he says he can't afford to run constantly 
backwards and forwards in omnibuses, and it is too 
far for a walk." 

** What a prudent boy ! " said Duncan, smiling. 
" To come back to yourself, Netta — you are not over- 
worked, are you ? " 

" Not in the least. I have enough to do, but not 
too much. Now, Duncan, please tell me about home. 
How was dear mamma when you left ? I have been 
so distressed about her eyes. I am so afraid they are 
worse than I am told." 
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No ; it is simply that she has overtasked them, 
and they require rest. She really appeared to be fol- 
lowing Mr. Randall's directions. She did not other- 
wise seem at all unwell. Mr. Lyster and Elsie looked 
very much the same as usual. They are neither of 
them particularly stout and robust, you know, and 
they miss you sadly — as every one in Elburton and 
Ashgrove must do." 

" Every one ! Oh, no ; that is saying too much. 
But poor Elsie misses me, I know. We have always 
been such close companions and friends. The very 
thought of her almost makes me home-sick. But go 
on, Duncan ; tell me more about them all. How was 
Gerard at Easter ? " 

" I can't give you a brilliant report. He was not 
ill, but he looked duU^ and moped about as if all his 
interest in life were gone." 

" Ah ! he has lost the stimulus of looking forward 
to the university, poor fellow." 

" The other boys are all growing fast," pursued 
Duncan \ " Ethelbert especially. Fine little fellow he 
is. I always like those large serious blue eyes of his. 
They remind me so of you, — only they are not smiling 
enough." 

" Pray don't pay us both such very delicate com- 
pliments," said Netta, laughing, and colouring slightly. 
" Dear little Bertie ! " 

" The twins are as sturdy and flourishing as ever," 
remarked Duncan. " So is Harold." 

" And Blanche ? " said Netta anxiously. " You 
have told me nothing about her yet." 

" They said she was better than she had been," 
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said Duncan, his voice a little constrained. ^^Her 
cough was less trying." 

" But you did not think her looking better ?" 

'* I don't think I am a good judge. She did not 
seem strong, certainly. But, you see, she has passed 
nicely through the winter after all, and I hope this 
warm summer weather may do her good." 

"Yes; only they write me word that the heat 
exhausts her." 

" Still it must be better than the cold. Does not 
even the wish to see her tempt you home, Netta ? " 

" Everything tempts me home ! " she replied, the 
tears springing to her eyes. '* Nothing but my duty 
keeps me away. The time seems endless since I was 
there. I count the weeks to Christmas." 

'' I shall tell them all that you are pining for 
home." 

" No, no, indeed you must not," cried Netta, in 
alarm. "It would distress them so much. And it 
would not be true. I am not pining, for I am well 
and happy,— only sometimes I grow rather impatient. 
I shall feel brightened up now, after seeing you." 

" It is a very poor little peep," said Duncan. *' I 
wish I could stay longer than for a mere call. But I 
must be off immediately to keep this appointment of 
mine in London. I have to be there by two o'clock." 

" There seems so many questions still that I want 
to ask you," said Netta wistfully. " I shall think of 
hundreds after you have gone." 

" I am afraid that would still be the case if we 
talked for a week. At least, it would with me. And 
you are really happy and well cared for here, Netta ? " 
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'' The third time you have asked that question," 
said Netta, smiling. 

'' Have you any time to yourself?" 

'*Not a great deal. I might stay alone in the 
evenings, but they like to have me in the drawing- 
room, and it is bright and cheerfid there, so I always 
go now. Mr. Fitzroy reads aloud sometimes, or we 
have music, — and there is very often company. I 
have a good many odd scraps of time during the day 
for reading, and abundance of books. I often long for 
Elsie to be in my place. She would enjoy it so." 

^^And your pupil is pleasant, and not trouble- 
some ? " 

^^ Oh, no ; not at all. If she did not like me, I 
could fancy that she might be so. But we get on 
together as nicely as possible. Only yesterday, Mrs. 
Fitzroy was saying how much she had improved." 

" You improve every one, I think. But I shall 
begin to be jealous of this young lady. I hope your 
new friends won't make you forget your old ones, 
Netta ? " 

''Not very likely. No one in the world can 
take the same place with me that the Elburton and 
Ashgrove people do." 

" I hope you include me in the list, Netta ? " 

'' Oh, certainly," Netta answered lightly, " How 
do you like your work at Sherberth ? " 

" Very much indeed," Duncan replied ; and they 
chatted on for some time longer, till he rose unwill- 
ingly, saying— 

"I must go now, Netta, though I don't know 
how to tear myself away," 
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It has been so pleasant seeing you," said Netta 
earnestly, as he took her hand. ''If you go home 
before I do, you must give them all kinds of love. 
But you say that is not likely ? " 

" No ; I think I shall probably wait till Christ- 
mas," said Duncan, still retaining her hand, and 
lingering. "Netta, it seems a long while to wait 
before seeing you again. Don't forget any of us in 
that time." 

" Forget ! " she repeated, looking up in surprise 
at the tone. "Not very likely, Duncan." 

" No, — I hope not," he said hurriedly. " We 
must wait as patiently as we can, — but I grow very 
impatient sometimes. Good-bye, Netta. God bless 
you ! " 

And wringing her hand, with an agitation that 
he could no longer conceal, he hastened away. 

Netta stood, after his departure, like one in a 
•dream. She scarcely understood the aching void left 
in her own heart — the feeling as if a gleam of sun- 
shine had flashed across her pathway, only to be as 
suddenly removed. Not without leaving a brightness 
behind it. The very distress shown by Duncan at 
parting had caused a strange sensation of pleasure. 
Netta reproached herself for it, but could not drive 
it away. The sound of a footstep in the passage 
startled her, and brought up a hot flush into her 
cheeks. But how glad she was that Duncan had 
been I How kind of him to come and see her ! 

Half-an-hour later, Mrs. Fitzroy and Leila re- 
turned from their drive, the latter being in a state 
of strong excitement and curiosity. She came danc- 
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ing into the school-room, where sat Netta with a 
book, which, however, she was not reading, and 
exclaimed — 

" Oh, Miss Lyster, did you like seeing Mr^ 
Knight ? " 

'' Very much," Netta replied. '' I was so glad to 
have some home news." 

" But he didn't come from your home." 

'' No, but he was there about Easter, so he has 
seen them all much more lately than I have." 

'* I hope Mr. Knight did not consider me rude in 
leaving him so quickly," said Mrs. Fitzroy, who had 
followed Leila into the room. " But though his visit 
was ostensibly to me, I knew whom he really wished 



to see." 
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He is a very old friend of ours," said Netta,. 
without raising her eyes. 

" And I only made his acquaintance a few months 
ago," remarked Mrs. Fitzroy, while Leila exclaimed, — 

'' And of course he wanted to see you alone. Miss 
Lyster. Any one might know that. Why, the very 
first time I saw him, when he could talk of nothing 
but you, I guessed directly that he wanted to marry 
you. Oh ! — but I ought not to have said that." 

'' My dear Leila, you are very fond of making silly 
remarks," observed Mrs. Fitzroy, without appearing 
to notice the sudden flood of colour which suffused 
Netta's cheeks. " You should not talk about things 
that you don't understand. Now run away, and 
get ready for lunch. The bell will ring directly, I 
expect." 

Leila obeyed, and Mrs. Fitzroy left the room, with 
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some indifFerent remark, intended to set Netta at her 
ease. When they next saw her, she was as quiet and 
composed as usual. Nothing more was said in allusion 
to her visitor, until later in the day, when Mrs. Fitzroy, 
finding herself alone with Netta, could not resist re- 
markings 

^' Leila is a sharp child for her years, is she not, 
Miss Lyster ? " 

" Very," replied Netta, not perceiving the drift of 
the speech. 

" In feet, rather too sharp sometimes," pursued 
Mrs. Fitzroy. '* Of course I checked her in what 
she said this morning. But I believe I am rather 
curious myself. May I ask whether there is any truth 
in her surmise ? " 

" Oh, no, no ! " said Netta hurriedly, with another 
rush of crimson. '*It has never been thought of! 
We have always been brother and sister." 

" Ah yes, I see ! " said Mrs. Fitzroy, and the 
subject was dropped, though Netta's cheeks did not 
recover their ordinary colour throughout the remainder 
of the day. " Never been thought of!" Mrs. Fitzroy 
repeated to herself. '' You mean that you have never 
thought of it. I fency Mr. Knight could tell a dif- 
ferent tale. I should not wonder if Leila and I had 
done him considerable service to-day, in opening Miss 
Lyster's eyes to the fact that they are not brother and 
sister any longer. I do not imagine we shall hear him 
mentioned again in the same easy unconscious fashion 
that we have heard hitherto ! " 
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CHAPTER XVI,- 

*' Her eye was bright 
Even yet, with something of a starry light ; 
But her form wasted, and her fair young cheek 
Wore oft and patiently a fatal streak, 
A rose, whose root was death." 

Hemans. 



" Cold day, Miss Carrington." 

" Very," responded Miss Carrington, with a slight 
shudder. '' How are you, Mr. Randall ? " 

" Quite well, thank you. In fact, I rather enjoy 
this sort of weather. But it doesn't agree with 
invalids." 

" If only the east wind ceased, it would be less 
trying," said Miss Carrington. 

''Ah, the east wind is an old enemy of yours. 
However, I expect we shall soon have snow, and 
then the wind will probably fall. How do you feel 
to-day. Miss Carrington ? Pretty well ? That's 
right. I thought I would just look in as I passed. 
And your sister?" 

''Amelia is well, thank you. She has been out 
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all the afternoon, hunting up some of her Sunday 
scholars." 

" Ay, the old story ? I would wait for some of 
them to hunt me up, if I were Miss Amelia^ A set 
of little rascals, that don't deserve any manner of 
attention." 

^^But my sister's scholars are girls," said Miss 
Carrington, laughing. 

'' Oh ! — ah ! — well, it's much the same thing. So 
I hear that Netta Lyster comes home to-day." 

" For her holidays,— yes. It will be a great 
pleasure to see the dear child again. Every one loves 
Netta." 

'' So I imagine. I went to Mr, Lyster's this 
afternoon, before coming here, and found Elsie on 
the point of setting off, with her fether and bro- 
thers, to meet Netta at Winterton. Such imprudence, 
with her cough, in this cutting wind. I forbade it 
at once, and Mrs. Lyster enforced my words. They 
nurse one another, it seems to me." 

" How ? " asked Miss Carrington. 

'' Oh, if I want anything done, I am obliged to 
give one in charge to the other. I might have 
preached to Mrs. Lyster for six months about resting 
her eyes, without the smallest effect, if Elsie had 
not taken the matter in hand. She has acted ad- 
mirably, I must say. Mrs. Lyster declares that she 
leaves nothing for her to do." 

*'Do you see any improvement yet in Mrs. 
Lyster's eyes?" 

" They are no worse. In fact, I consider them 
better, though she still suffers a good deal. I don't 
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expect them to be well yet. The evil went on fer 
too long unchecked." 

" And poor little Blanche ? " said Miss Carring- 
ton anxiously. '' I want so much to hear your real 
opinion of her state.** 

" It is only what I have long foreseen," he 
replied gravely. "She is rapidly sinking." 

'' Can nothing be done ? " 

" Nothing whatever. It is too late now. Two 
years ago her life might have been saved. A year 
ago it might have been greatly lengthened. Nothing 
now can affect her much, one way or the other." 

Miss Carrington sat silently gazing at the fire, 
with difficulty restraining her tears. 

'' You say that much might have been done," 
she observed at length. " In what way ? " 

'' By exceeding care ; the warmest of clothing in 
cold weather ; an equable atmosphere throughout the 
house in winter ; change of air in the summer ; and 
constant delicacies to tempt her appetite." 

" Did you ever say this to Mr. and Mrs. Lyster?" 

"Some time ago. Not lately. They have done 
all in their power, I verily believe. I used to think 
otherwise, and to imagine them strangely careless and 
neglectful, — but I have changed my opinion lately. 
My eyes are pretty sharp, and going so often to the 
house has revealed to me a good deal more than I 
suspect they either know or desire." 

" Mr. Lyster is far from rich, certainly." 

" Rich ! " repeated Mr. Randall. " A curate with 
eleven children is not likely to be that. I tell you. 
Miss Carrington, I have gone into the house more 
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than once at dinner-time— ^walked in, you know, 
without asking leave, — and found them all dining 
upon potatoes and rice. No wonder they look thin 
and pinched/' 

'' Oh, surely you must have been mistaken." 

*' Not a bit of it. Whether a second and more 
substantial meal was forthcoming, I can't, of course, 
say. I had a great mind to ask whether it was jour 
maigre with them, but somehow they don't invite 
interference in their aflFairs. It is to be hoped they 
don't often feast in that fashion. Why, it is next 
door to starvation." 

" Had Blanche nothing more ? " 

'^ Oh, yes, she had broth. In fact, I have no 
doubt they all pinch themselves for her sake. Of 
course it is no business of mine, — ^but I must say I 
always do think it a shame of you good professing 
people to treat your clergy as you do. You make a 
great business of going to church, and of having every- 
thing in first-rate order; and you insist on Sunday- 
schools, and cottage lectures, and Bible-classes, and 
district-visitors' classes, and parochial visiting, and 
branch societies, and sermons without end ; and your 
clergyman must lead everything, and give to every- 
thing, and help every one in the parish^ besides feeding, 
clothing, and educating his own family. And, to 
enable him to do all this, you give him the munifi- 
cent income of one or two hundred pounds a-year. 
Unless he has private property of his own, how is 
the poor man to live?" 

"True enough, I am afraid." 
True ! yes, but it ought not to be true. Why, 
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how on earth is a poor fellow in such circumstances, 
with perhaps half-a-dozen or a dozen children of his 
own, to get on ? It seems an absolute impossibility 
to my mind. For, mark you, it is not like a poor 
man, who may live in actual comfort on the same sum 
among his equals. Your clergyman is a gentleman, 
and he has a position to support, and an appearance 
to keep up, with no means of doing so. How they 
manage in such cases passes my comprehension." 

" Many, I fear, by a life of semi-starvation," said 
Miss Carrington. " It is very sad ! — very grievous ! — 
yet what is to be done ? " 

"There you pass me," said Mr. Randall. ''I 
can point out the evil, but I can't pretend to suggest a 
remedy. Something ought to be done, no doubt, but 
the how and the what I leave to wiser heads than mine. 
It is very easy to say that curates shouldn't marry on 
insufficient means. Very true, no doubt. They are 
wrong and imprudent and selfish to do so, if you like. 
But marry they do, and marry they will, for one man 
never learns much by another's experience. And, 
after all, it seems rather hard that the poor men should 
be condemned to a life of celibacy, not being Roman 
Catholics. I'd have married myself when I was yoimg, 
if I had ever thought any one would have had me. 
And nobody needs a wife more than your hard-worked 
clergyman. But I must be oflF, and leave you to con- 
sider the matter at your leisure. Good-bye, and mind 
you take care of yourself." 

She detained him still some minutes, to question 
more particularly concerning Blanche. He escaped at 
length, stepped into his carriage, and drove homewards^ 
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calling at a few cottages on the way, but devoting a 
very short time to each. 

Along the road that led to Ashgrove from Winter- 
ton passed somewhat later a cheerful-looking party. 
Netta held her father's arm, and Gerard and Nugent 
walked on her other side, bearing her small portman* 
teau between them. Ethelbert and Harold performed 
the same office for Myra's carpet-bag, while Myra 
chattered gaily to one and another, keeping up a 
general air of liveliness that might otherwise have been 
wanting. Gerard was, as usual, moody, though less 
so than sometimes. Mr. Lyster was grave and silent^ 
but the quiet pressure of his arm was sufficient to 
reveal to Netta his pleasure at having her once more 
with him. 

They reached the old home at length. The door 
was open, — Mrs. Lyster and Elsie standing out on 
the door-step. Myra, with a scream of joy, flew 
into her mother's arms, and Netta and Elsie were 
locked together as if they would never again be 
separated. Elsie was speechless at first with the 
strong mingling of joy and grief. Netta heard one 
little sob, but no more, and when Elsie stepped 
back, to give place to her mother, her face was 
quite composed. Almost too composed to please 
her sister. The look of calm patient fortitude 
was not like Elsie, — not like the Elsie whom Netta 
had known. 

But the new-comers were not allowed to linger 
in the passage. '^ Blanche is waiting," was the first 
thought of all, and Netta was hurried into the sitting- 
room. A small slender form lay on the rug before 
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the fire, supported on pillows. A hectic flush burnt 
upon the hollow cheeks, the rich silken curls were 
thrown back from the white blue-veined forehead, 
the little transparent hands were stretched out, and 
the large dark eyes were glittering with excitement. 
Warned as Netta had been of the alteration in 
Blanche's appearance, she had never expected such a 
change as this. It was with the utmost difficulty 
that she could retain her self-command, as she raised 
the small wasted form in her arms, and returned the 
child's clinging embrace. 

'' Oh, Netta, it is so nice to have you again ! " 
were the first words, broken by a low dry cough. 
" I have wanted you so much." 

'' And didn't you want me too, Blanchie ? " asked 
Myra. 

"Yes, — very much. I was so sorry you didn't 
come home in the summer." 

'' Ah ! the journey was too long and expensive," 
returned Myra, with a wise shake of her head. '' But 
you see at Christmas all thie girls have to go home. 
And I was very glad. Won't it be nice to have a 
good six weeks together? You'll stay six weeks, 
shan't you, Netta ? " 

'' I hope so, dear. I do not think Mrs. Fitzroy 
will want me sooner." 

"I can't think why Vernon didn't come home 
too," said Nugent. '' A fellow wants a holiday some- 



times." 



*' He says he does not mean to take one so soon," 
Netta observed. " I fancy uncle Falconer had some- 
thing to do with it.'' 
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" You have seen Vernon lately, dear/* said Mrs. 
Lyster. " How was he looking ? " 

^^ He met me to-day at the station, and we had 
nearly half an hour together before I started. He is 
looking well on the whole, only he is growing fast, 
and is thinner than he used to be. But he says he 
is happy, and likes his work, and gets on as well as 
possible." 

^^ Do you think him at all altered ? " Elsie inquired. 

^^ In &ce ? I hardly know. A few months often 
do make a difference with a boy of his age. He is 
taller, certainly, and looks altogether older and more 
manly. I asked him if he did not wish to come home, 
and he said that wishing did not make it right, and 
that uncle thought with him it was too soon." 

*' Have you seen uncle Falconer lately f " asked 
Nugent. 

" Not since that little visit he paid me two months 
ago. He said then that he meant to return to India 
early next summer." 

" Do you think he will come again to Elburton 
before then f " 

" I hardly fancy so from what he said. He is not 
very communicative, you know." 

" Tell me all about London and about Leila Fitz- 
roy," Blanche pleaded j and Netta's description lasted, 
with numerous breaks, until the children's bed-time. 
She was relieved when it came. Cheerfully as she 
spoke and looked, a weight lay on her spirits which 
she could not throw off. Not caused alone by the 
change in Blanche, so much greater than she had 
looked for. After the comforts to which she had 
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been now for many months accustomed, she was 
painfully struck with the contrast presented by all 
around her, — the small room, the faded scanty fur- 
niture, the insufEcient fire, and the frugal meal. 

Blanche was carried up to bed in her father's arms, 
for she was too feeble now to mount the stairs. The 
other children disappeared slowly one after another. 
Gerard was never fond of late hours, unless for the 
purpose of study, the interest of which had palled 
lately, and he retired early. Elsie and her mother 
were just then both absent, and Netta found herself 
for a few minutes alone with her father. She went 
to his side, kneeling down on a stool close to him, 
and drew out her purse, 

" Papa, dear, may I give you now what I have 
brought home ? " 

He started as she placed a five-pound note in his 
hand. 

" Netta ! — dear child !— this is more than you can 
spare," 

'' More ! — oh, no, papa ! It seems so little. I 
have a few little things for mamma and Elsie besides. 
I wish I could have brought more, but I did not know 
how to manage about spending less on myself. You 
see I am obliged to dress better at Mrs. Fitzroy's than 
I should do here," she said apologetically. 

** You 'must not pinch yourself, Netta, for our 
sake. It would pain me to think that you did so." 

" Then you must not think it, dear papa. I really 
have plenty for myself. Please use that in any way 
that you like. I thought it might procure a few luxu- 
ries for Blanche." 
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" Blanche ! " he repeated mournfully, " I wish it 
might ! If it were three or four times the amount, 
Netta, I should feel bound in honour to use as much 
of it as possible in another direction." 

Netta looked inquiringly at him, and he uttered 
the single word — " Debts ! " 

A pause followed. Netta still knelt by his side, 
steadying herself by one hand placed on the table, but 
a mist was before her eyes, and it was some minutes 
before she could say calmly — 

*' Is it much, papa ? " 

^^ It would not be much to a rich man. But a 
few pounds is a large sum to me. It is a bitter trial. 
— but it has been unavoidable. We have strained 
every nerve — denied ourselves in every possible way — 
and all in vain. I cannot at present see the smallest 
prospect of being able to pay all that I owe." 

** Blanche being so delicate must cause expense," 
observed Netta. 

^^ That has been the chief cause of our difficulties 
this winter. We seem to have gone on — plunging 
deeper and deeper. How it will end I have not an 
idea ! " 

The utter dejection of his tone almost overcame 
Netta. More than one tear fell, and she could not 
trust her voice to speak. The sound of Mrs. Lyster's 
step in the passage brought back self-command. She 
must not be grieved unnecessarily. Netta gave her 
father an earnest kiss, full of sorrowful speechless sym- 
pathy, and then rose to meet Mrs. Lyster. 

** Netta dear, I have come to beg you to go up- 
stairs. We cannot leave Blanchie alone, and Elsie 
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wants to have you with her this first evening. Only 
it seems too bad to take you away from papa." 

*' Papa is so tired that he ought to be quiet,'^ Netta 
said, kissing him again. " I will come at once, 
mamma. I seem to have seen hardly anything yet of 
you or Elsie." 

They went up into the room where Elsie kept 
silent watch over the sleeping Blanche. Netta bent 
for a moment over the fair little face, and then turned 
hastily away, her eyes again full. 

" Come into my room, dear," Mrs, Lyster whis- 
pered. *' We must not talk here, or we shall wake 
her. Elsie, you can come too, only leave the doors 
ajar, and we shall hear every sound." 

Netta silently followed her mother, and sat down 
beside her on the foot of the bed. Mrs. Lyster looked 
at her anxiously. 

*' You are tired, Netta dear, with all the talking 
since you came." 

" Oh no, it is not that," said Netta, trying to 
smile. *'I shall be quite bright to-morrow, mamma 
dear. Never mind my looking a little dull this 
evening." 

" I was afraid you would find Blanche sadly altered 
— ^and yet I said all I could to prepare you. You are 
sure nothing else is troubling you, my darling ? " 

" Nothing but what is troubling you. Mamma, I 
thought I could trust you to tell me everything when 
I was away." 

'' I have told you everything that it was necessary 
for you to know. What do you mean, Netta ? Has 
your papa said anything to distress you ? " 
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'' He mentioned debts. It is the first I have heard 
of them." 

^^You had enough to bear, without our sending 
you a list of every bill we had to pay/' Elsie remarked 
quietly. 

" I can and ought to bear whatever you do, Elsie. 
Is it anything serious ? I did not like to question 
papa." 

^' Serious to us, though not actually much," Mrs. 
Lyster said. ** It weighs very heavily on your Either . 
Still I hope that in time we shall pay everything ofF. 
The bills are chiefly for things that we had to procure 
for Blanche. At the chemist's there is a long account, 
and also at the butcher's. We have been obliged to 
get good food for her. Mr. Randall said that her life 
depended upon it from day to day — poor little dar- 
ling ! " Mrs. Lyster sighed as she spoke. 

" Do you think uncle Falconer would do nothing, 
mamma ? " 

'^ I have suggested the idea to your father, but he 
says that after all my uncle has done, we could not 
ask more. But for the help you and Vernon have 
given us, I do not know how we should have managed 
to go through the last few months." 

" Have you had much from him, mamma, lately ? " 

" Four pounds a few weeks ago j then, as you know, 
a large parcel, with a cloak for me, and a dress for 
Elsie, and a warm shawl for Blanche, and quite a 
supply of gloves and neck-ties. So like the dear boy ! ^^ 
and Mrs. Lyster's eyes glistened. "I can't bear 
taking my children's money like this. It makes my 
heart ache, Netta. Yet it is a great help to us. 
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The other day he sent three pounds to Blanche, to be 
spent, he said, on luxuries for her. I was so glad it 
came in that way, because we felt no scruples then on 
account of debts. She has had many little comforts 
in consequence.'' 

^^I am glad he has done it,'' said Netta, though 
she could not help thinking he might have done more. 
His salary had been raised to fifty pounds, and the 
expenses of his board and lodging were undertaken by 
Air. Falconer. ^' Mamma, has Blanche had lately all 
that Mr. Randall wishes ? " 

"Not quite regularly perhaps, but much more 
than I could have hoped. Every one has been so 
kind. Mrs. Marshall is always sending round some 
delicacy for her, and so is Mrs. Knight. Aimee is 
devoted to her. Our precious one ! — -no one knows 
her without loving her." 

" Mamma, the wardrobe has gone ! " exclaimed 
Netta suddenly. 

" Yes, a few days ago. There was no help for 
it. That and papa's writing-table were the only 
things of value in the house. And they brought in 
more than enough for the quarter's rent. Don't let 
that trouble you, Netta." 

"The table on which papa has written all his 
sermons ! — grandpapa's wedding present !" murmured 
Netta, " Oh, mamma, I am sorry." 

" I have scarcely thought about it, dear. There 
are worse things than that to fill one's mind." 

Netta was silent for a minute, and then said 
gravely, " Mamma, what does Mr. Randall really 
think of Blanche ? " 
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Mrs. Lyster's face was turned away. She did not 
speak^ but Netta could feel how her hand trembled, 
and added hastily, ^^ Never mind, I ought not to 
have asked." 

" I wrote to you what he said two or three days 
ago," Mrs. Lyster said huskily, without looking round. 
"He says, these cases often rally wonderfully — for 
a time." 

But the words were broken by a low sobbing 
gasp. Netta knew too well what it meant — read too 
well the expression of Elsie's white downcast face. 
When they spoke again, however, the subject was not 
pursued. Each strove to be cheerful for the sake of 
her companions. And in a little while they separated, 
for it was growing late, and Netta needed rest after 
her journey. 

The boys had moved back into their old quarters, 
and Myra was now asleep in the bed that she was, as 
of old, to share with Netta. Elsie lingered about, 
as if unable to tear herself away from her sister's 
presence. 

" I don't know how to leave you," she said, when 
Netta urged her to retire. " I can't tell you how I 
have longed to have you back. I seem to have 
thirsted so for a sight of your face. Netta, what do 
you think of Gerard ? " 

"I don't know. He looks old and haggard and 
altered. What is to be done with him, I wonder." 

" Nothing at present I suppose. Uncle Falconer 
will never help him again, that is quite certain. After all, 
I dare say it will come in the end to a clerkship of some 
kind. It was such a pity that he behaved as he did." 
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*' It was most disappointing/' said Netta. " But 
I always hoped that in a little while he would see the 
rights of the case." 

*' He does not in the least. He seems to care for 
nothing, and he is terribly fractious and irritable." 

" Poor fellow ! It was always his way to live too 
much in himself and for himself. £lsie, I am afraid 
you have not much time just now for reading." 

" Reading ! Oh, no — I have done with all that." 

" Not done with it surely. Some day your time 
for it will come. Where are all your books ? I 
missed them from your room to-day." 

" Yes, I put them away out of sight. They only 
tempted me to neglect my work, and I found it was 
best to hide them away, and to give up all idea of 
study. Oh, don't pity me for that, Netta. It is 
nothing— or it would be nothing, if only Blanche 
were better." 

And hastily kissing her sister, she went away ta 
her own room. Netta was almost glad to see the 
quiver that passed over her face. Anything would 
seem better and more like Elsie, than this strange 
composure and self-command. Netta positively 
thirsted for some of the old impatience and intense 
longings which seemed now lulled to sleep. That 
they were overcome she did not believe. They were 
only pushed aside for the time, by the deeper grief 
caused by Blanche's precarious state. 

For Blanche was most dangerously ill. They all 
knew this. And though they strove to believe that 
she might rally, and be partially if not wholly restored 
to health, yet in their secret hearts they all knew that 
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it could not be. No one could be with Blanche, and 
feel that she was long for this world. She was wasted 
to a shadow, and her weakness was so excessive that 
she was unable even to stand without support. Espe- 
cially in the last week or ten days, there had been a 
rapid change for the worse. Elsie still talked of hope, 
but it was indeed ^^ hoping against hope." 

Netta's heart ached for her as she saw her devotion 
to the child. Next to her mother Blanche loved no 
one as she loved Elsie, and her affection was passion- 
ately returned. Elsie did not herself know how much 
she depended upon her little sister's love and sympathy, 
nor what a fearful blank would be left by her death. 
For years Blanche had been Elsie's peculiar charge, 
and though, since all the needlework in the house had 
fallen upon her, she had taken a smaller share of the 
house-work, and of the actual care of the children, yet 
Blanche she had never given up. The child could 
hardly have borne to have been dressed by any one 
else. And constantly, while Elsie sat over her mend- 
ing and patching, Blanche lay on pillows at her feet, 
looking up with her large peaceful eyes, and beguiling 
Elsie's weariness by her sweet unvarying brightness. 

She was strangely changed from the little peevish 
fretful child of a year before. The most acute suf- 
fering now rarely drew a tear from her. Her patience 
was marvellous. Though at night often for hours 
awake, and frequently unable to lie down from 
oppression on the chest, yet a word of murmuring 
was never heard from her. She seemed to see and 
comprehend, with a wisdom far beyond her years, all 
that passed in the house. Often Elsie found herself 
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speaking to her, as she would have done to a girl twice 
her age, and again and again she was comforted and 
cheered by the child's beautiful clinging faith. Many 
a lesson had Elsie learnt thus from her little sister, 
and many a rebuke had Blanche unconsciously admi- 
nistered by her own bright example of loving trust 
in her Saviour. How Elsie longed to possess the 
same ! Perhaps her desire was already fulfilled, more 
than she was aware. She was at all times painfully 
and sensitively alive to her own shortcomings. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



" Through che blue and frosty heavens 
Christmas stars were shining bright." 

A. Proctor. 

Christmas this year was not wanting in outward 
brightness, despite the cloud which hovered over the 
house. It was very pleasant to be all together again. 
Myra and the boys were in a state of high delight, 
only tempered a little by Blanche's state. But - she 
had been ill so long that they were accustomed to 
see her so, and they did not look for any change. 
Myra, though shocked at first to find her so much 
weaker, little realized how great the weakness 
was. Perhaps none of them did, — not even Mrs. 
Lyster and the elder girls. Blanche appeared uni- 
formly so bright and placid and happy, that it was not 
difEcult to imagine her better than she really was. 

A grand Christmas-tree and " juvenile party " 
were given by the Marshalls, two or three days after 
Christmas, to which the Lysters were invited. Neither 
Netta nor Elsie could make up their minds to go, and 
Aimee kindly would not press it. Gerard too, who 
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disdained everything in the shape of games, remained 
at home. But Nugent, Myra, Ethelbert, Harold, 
and the twins were delighted to accept the invitation. 
And when they came back, it was with arms and 
hands and pockets full of presents, not only for them- 
selves, but for every one that they had left at home. 
Elsie thought the tongues would never stop chattering 
upon the wonders and delights of the evening. It was 
a bright episode in their uneventful life. 

'' O mamma, mayn't we take Blanche her pre- 
sents ? " Myra said imploringly. '' I dare say she 
isn't asleep yet." 

** If she is not, I am almost afraid it might keep 
her awake to give them to her. But we will see. 
How kind of Mrs. Marshall to send Netta this beau- 
tiful brooch ! I must take it up to her." 

'' Oh, mayn't I come with you, mamma ? And 
don't you like your beautiful glove-box ? There are 
six pairs of gloves in it ! And such a lovely picture 
on the lid." 

" I think I prefer the gloves to the lid, little 
chatterbox," said Mrs. Lyster, smiling, and glancing 
at her husband and Gerard, both of whom were deep 
in books from the same source as the glove-box. 

*' And, Elsie, don't you like your work-box ? 
May I look at it again ? Isn't that a lovely pair of 
scissors ? — so bright and sharp. And the thimble — 
real silver, Elsie ! — and the bodkin and everything. 
And such quantities of needles, and cotton, and tape, 
and buttons of all sizes, and all sorts of things. I 
call it a splendid present." 

Elsie glanced at her mother, remarking, — ** Who 
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would have thought in old days that I ever should 
have liked a work-box for a Christinas present, 
mamma ? " 

" But you do like it f " cried Myra. 

*' Very much ! Nothing else would be one quar- 
ter so useful to me." 

" 1 wish you had seen the tree," said Myra, for 
about the twentieth time. '^ It was so beautiful ! 
All the Knights were there. And Jessie told me 
that Duncan is coming home on Monday, to stay 
nearly three weeks. Isn't it good ? And there were 
some other people from a distance. I didn't know 
many of them, but I liked them. We had such 
delightful games, and everybody played, — even the 
grown-up people. Blind man's buff, and blind post- 
man, and the family coach, and ever so many others. 
And Mr. Marshall was so funny. Oh, are you going 
upstairs, mamma ? I niay come too, mayn't I ? " 

" If you can be quiet," Mrs. Lyster said, and 
Myra promised eagerly. They found Blanche wide 
awake, and she sat up to admire the pretty brooch 
which had been sent to Netta. Myra could not 
forbear whispering, — 

" I do wish I might give her the things, mamma." 

And Mrs. Lyster did not know how to refuse her 
consent. They were bi'ought in, and spread over the 
counterpane. A warm knitted pink and white woollen 
jacket, soft thick mufFatees, a pair of tiny worked 
slippers, lined with fur, besides books, pictures, and 
boxes of Christmas bonbons. Blanche was greatly 
pleas^ed. She lay smiling at her new possessions, 
touching one after another in a soft caressing way, 
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and frequently remarking, — "How kind of Mrs. 
Marshall ! I wish I could thank her and dear Aimee." 
Once she added gravely, — " Only it doesn't seem 
worth while to give them to me." 

*' Why not, darling ? " Elsie asked involuntarily, 
but she received no answer, except one of Blanche's 
strangely serious and unchildlike looks. She did not 
seek for any other. Blanche was tired, and the pre- 
sents were put away that she might rest quietly. But 
Elsie knew well what she had meant, and the words 
rang in her ears throughout the following night, not- 
withstanding every effort to drive them away. 

Elsie rarely left Blanche now. Not even the 
pleasure of a walk with Netta could often entice her 
from her little sister's side. She seemed to live for 
the child, — all the more so, now that Netta had taken 
the mending-basket under her own control, declaring 
that Elsie should for once have a holiday. The only 
advantage Elsie took of it was to sit hour after hour 
with Blanche in her arms, talking to her, reading to 
her, and frequently repeating hymns to her at her 
earnest request. She was almost always calm herself, 
but she looked wan and ill, with dark lines under her 
eyes, and Mrs. Lyster and Netta were very anxious 
to get her out oftener into the fresh air. 

^^ It only makes me more tired than when I stay 
at home," she urged, when they begged her to go 
out. " And I can't bear to leave Blanche. She 
always misses me." 

" But, dear Elsie, Blanche would far rather miss 
you sometimes for an hour, than see you poorly for 
want of air," said Netta. 
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^^I am quite well. Nothing is the matter with 
me, except that I want to see Blanche better." 

'^ You did not sleep well last night, did you ? " 

^^ Only because I had a headache,— and was not 
sleepy. It was not on Blanche^s account. She 
scarcely coughed at all after you left us, at half-past 
two o^clock.^' 

'' But you have a headache now. Elsie, you must 
go out to-day. I won't ofFer to accompany you, 
because I want to get through some of the mending/' 

*'You ought not to have it to do,'' said Elsie. 
*' You came home to rest, not to work like a slave." 

^^ If I am a slave I have pleasant mistresses. Come, 
Elsie, — don't try to shirk your duty. You know 
very well that you ought to take care of your health. 
I shall work and amuse Blanche while you are away, 
so you need not be uneasy. Don't you think mamma 
and I can take care of her ? Go and see Aim^e, like a 
good girl. It is the best thing for you." 

And Elsie went. The afternoon was cold and 
grey and cloudy, but she liked it better so than bright 
and sunshiny. It was more in unison with the sombre 
cast of her own feelings. Very little snow lay about, 
and the few patches that remained in sheltered corners 
and hollows looked discoloured and muddy. None 
had &llen since Christmas-day, and it was now early 
in January. 

Aimee from the drawing-room window saw her 
visitor approaching, and ran out to meet her. *' Oh, 
how good of you, Elsie ! Have you really left them 
all to come and see me? Let me take ofF your cloak 
and gloves, dear. How cold your hands are. 
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"Netta made me come," Elsie observed. "You 
must not thank me for it. Not that I do not like it, 
Aimee,— only I can't often make up my mind to leave 
Blanche." 

" I don't wonder,'' Aimee said, a shade coming 
over the lace which had been dancing with happiness 
five minutes before. " How is she to-day, Elsie ? '' 

"Thank you, — much the same." 

" Come into the drawing-room, dear. Mamma is 
not at home, and she will be so sorry to miss you. 
She is walking with Dudley. But I want a little talk 
with you. Elsie, we have heard such good news." 

She said it gently — almost timidly, — as if scarcely 
willing to intrude her joys upon her friend's griefs. 
But Elsie smiled back at the upturned face. Aimee 
had seated her in an easy-chair, and established herself 
on the rug at her feet. 

*' What news, Aimee ? " 

" My brother Norman is coming home. He hope^ 
to be with us in a few weeks." 

" I am very glad," said Elsie sincerely. ** How 
pleased Mrs. Marshall must be." 

" Oh, you can't fancy, Elsie, how pleased she is» 
She was quite crying with joy this morning when she 
brought the letter into my room. Do you know, — 
sometimes, — I do wonder if he will be all I expect." 

" He will not be the boy that you remember, Aimee.'^ 

" That is the worst of it. I can't think of him as 
anything else. I keep saying to myself, — he is just 
twenty-eight years old, — seven years older than Dudley. 
But it is of no use. And the likenesses that he has 
sent don't help me in the least. He looks so yellow 
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and solemn in them, that I am sure they can't be 
like him." 

Elsie felt sure of it too, if he at all resembled his 
sister. She asked if this were considered to be the case. 

^' I think mamma used to say he was rather like me. 
But he may not be so now. He must have altered very 
much. Do you know that, though I am very glad he 
is coming home, yet I do feel a little bit afraid, lest he 
should not be quite everything that mamma hopes. 
And suppose I should not love him quite so much 
as I do Dudley, — for he is really a stranger, Elsie ** 

'' Don't trouble yourself about that till the time 
comes," said Elsie. " You cannot expect to feel just 
the same for him at first that you do for Dudley. But 
the old feeling will soon come back." 

^'Oh, I am sure it will. And I am glad you 
think so. Norman was always so nice and kind in 
old days, that I am sure he will be the same now.^ 

'^ Is he coming home on account of his health ? 

" Yes, he has not been well for some time. But 
he isn't ill enough to make us anxious. He expects 
England will set him up directly. Elsie, it is very 
selfish of me to be talking about our affairs when you 
have so much to think about." 

^^ I like it, dear. It does one good sometimes to 
have one's thoughts turned in a fresh direction." 

" Yes, I believe it does. Only it looks selfish of 
me. Tell me how you all are at home. I don't like 
to come to you too often, — it seems like intruding just 
now when you are all together again. But I am always 
thinking of you." 

'' You are never an intruder, Aimee. It does us 
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all good to see your face, and Blanchie often loolcs out 
for you." 

"Does she? The little darling! Oh, then, I 
am sure I will come oftener. I was only afraid of 
being in the way. But I'll try and walk over to your 
house to-morrow." 

More than once in the next half-hour Elsie rose to 
leave, but was detained by Aimee's entreaties for 
"just a few minutes more." When she at length 
left the house, it was not without a pretty little basket 
of large white grapes for the invalid. The bright, 
cosy tete-a-tete had done her good. She felt stronger 
and less downcast than on her way to the Laurels. 
A short distance from Elburton she heard rapid steps 
behind her, and in another minute Duncan was by 
her side. He had now been about a week at home, 
and in that time his visits at their house had been in- 
cessant. They were all glad to see as much of him 
as possible, but Elsie had once or twice wondered that 
he caredto leave the Rectory so constantly, when paying 
such a short visit there ; while Duncan considered him- 
self very self-denying not to do so a great deal oftener. 

" Elsie, I am coming your way, if you will accept 
my company," he said. " How is Netta to-day? 
I was so disappointed that I could not come to your 
house this morning." 

" Thank you, she is very well," Elsie replied. 

" I don't think you could say the same for your- 
self. How tired you look!" And he offered her 
his arm. " How is Blanche ? " 

*' Much the same," said Elsie sadly. " There is 
no change." 
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**We are getting on through the winter now," 
said her companion. '* To-morrow will be the four- 
teenth of January, — then there are only February and 
March before we may expect fine mild weather. That 
will be the best thing for her." 

Elsie did not answer. She felt that she dared not 
look forward. Step by step— day by day— must be 
her motto now. 

They walked some distance in silence. Presently 
Duncan said — 

^^ It is not settled yet, is it, what time Netta 
returns to London ? " 

'* Not quite. It will be either in the end of this 
month or early in the next. Mrs. Fitzroy has very 
kindly written to say that she must not hurry back." 

'' Mrs. Fitzroy really seems to appreciate Netta, 
so far as a stranger is capable of doing." 

** I think she does." 

^^ But you would rather have her at home. So 
would I, Elsie. Elburton has never seemed the same 
place to me since she went away, until this Christmas." 

" No," said Elsie. " Every one has missed her." 

" Every one must. But it was a great pleasure 
seeing her in London last summer, I never was more 
grateful to my father for anything than for the letter 
which sent me there." 

"Netta was very glad to see you," observed Elsie, 
with the dim consciousness of something impending, 
though she did not know what. 

" Was she ? " he asked earnestly. " Has she 
ever said anything about it ?" 

" She wrote to us at the time, and said it cheered 
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her up to see a home-face. Did you suppose she was 
not pleased to see you, Duncan ? " 

" No, — ^not exactly, I don't know. She seemed 

glad, but I was afraid — I could not tell " Duncan 

broke oiF, and said abruptly, '^ Elsie, I wish I dared 
venture to ask a little encouragement from you.*' 

'' Encouragement about what ? " inquired Elsicw 
^' I did not know I was so formidable that you should 
talk about daring to ask me anything." 

" No, but I believe I am a coward, as my mother 
once told me I was. I dread the possible overthrow 
of my hopes. And I am afraid you will all think me 
unkind in coming forward, at a time when you are so 
anxious about dear little Blanche,— yet I do not know 
how to wait. It may be months before I see her again." 

" Netta ? " said Elsie slowly. " What is it that 
you want with her ? " 

'' Don't you understand me yet ? " asked Duncan, 
his countenance felling. " Elsie, have you never 
seen — has it never struck you — that she is more than 
all the rest of the world to me ? " 

'* I am very glad," replied Elsie, looking up into 
his fece with a smile^ and he grasped her hand. 

'* Then you will not discourage me, Elsie ? You 
think I may hope ? " 

" I can't answer for Netta, of course," Elsie said, 
her mind taking a quick review of the past as she 
spoke. She was astonished at her own blindness in not 
having observed before Duncan's attachment. Only 
the brother-and-sister friendship which existed between 
him and Netta could have veiled her eyes to so very 
patent a feet. And as to Netta, — a smile again crossed 
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her face, as she recalled her own occasional feeling of 
perplexity at her sister's unusually variable spirits this 
Christmas. Now up ! — ^now down ! — it was not like 
Netta, and she had more than once wondered what 
could be the cause. " I can't answer for Netta," 
she repeated, '' but I think, — I don't think you need 
be afraid. At all events, you must try for yourself." 

^^Good practical advice, Elsie," said Duncan, 
with rather a melancholy smile. "I see you can't 
sympathize with my fears." 

^' Yes, indeed I can ; but I think you must hope 
instead of fear," returned Elsie warmly. 

" And your parents ! What will Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyster say ? " 

"I don't believe there is anything in the world 
they would like better." 

'^ Thank you, Elsie ! " and again he grasped her 
hand. " You have helped me wonderfully. I really 
think that in the course of a day or two I shall sum- 
mon up courage to speak. It will not seem unkind or 
thoughtless at such a time ? " 

" Oh, no, — why should it ? " said Elsie hurriedly. 
^^ Blanche has been a little better the last day or two, 
— a little more like herself, I think." 

" Perhaps Netta's mind will be too much occupied 
with her," said Duncan, half to himself. " But I 
can't bear the uncertainty any longer. It has seemed 
sometimes as if this Christmas would never come. I 
cannot tell you what I felt when I heard she was not 
to come home last summer. I had so set my heart 
upon seeing something of her then." 

Elsie thought she could have guessed his feelings 
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from her own, but she was not so unreasonable as to 
expect him to believe this, and answered with all the 
sympathy he could desire. 

" I know, Elsie, that I am not worthy of her, but 
there is one thing to be said. I do most thoroughly 
know and appreciate her, — more than could possibly 
be the case with any stranger, — more than any one 
else in the world, I think." 

'' You have always been great friends," said Elsie, 
again quietly submitting to be put out of the ques- 
tion. ** And as to not being worthy of her, — of 
course I think no one really worthy of our darling 
Netta. But if any one is so, you are that one." 

*' I don't know," said Duncan rather despond- 
ingly. '* Such a lovely fascinating creature as she is ! — 
surely she might reasonably look for something higher.'** 

"Try her, — ^try for yourself,*' repeated Elsie. 
^^ Duncan, I am quite ashamed of you. It is not like 
you to be so faint-hearted." 

He could not help smiling. 

" You shall not be ashamed of me any more. It 
is not my way certainly about most things. But you 
will not mention to any one what we have been 
talking about ? Thank you, — I knew it would be safe 
with you." 

** You will come in," said Elsie, as they reached 
the house. 

" Well, — I think I will for a minute, but I must 
not stay long, for I promised my mother to be back 
early. Thank you, Elsie, a thousand times for your 
kind encouragement." 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

" By suffering worn and weary, 
But beautiful as some fair angel yet." 

Longfellow. 

** Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit 1 rest thee now! 
E'en while with us thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 

" Dust, to its narrow house beneath 1 
Soul, to its place on high ! 
They that have seen thy look in death 
No more may fear to die." 

Hemans. 

It was Saturday afternoon, two or three days after 
the conversations related in the last chapter. Elsie 
sat on a low stool by the parlour fire, as she often 
now sat for hours, with her little sister's slender form 
reclining in her arms. Blanche lay as if asleep, with 
her eyes closed, while the burning spot in each cheek 
contrasted strongly with the transparent whiteness of 
her complexion. Elsie's gaze was riveted on the sweet 
face. She looked herself almost as pale as Blanche 
with watching and anxiety. 
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Presently the door was softly opened, and Mrs. 
Lyster entered. 

*' You have sent the children away, Elsie. That 
is right," she said in a low tone. 

" They wanted a game, so I have sent them up 
into the bed-rooms," said Elsie. '' I could not think 
where you were, mamma." 

''I was not able to come sooner," said Mrs, 
Lyster. " Elsie, — Duncan has been speaking to your 
father and me, — about Netta." 

Elsie looked up suddenly. '^ Has he, mamma ? 
I thought he would." 

" Did you guess it ? I wonder that I did not. 
But I seem to have seen and understood nothing 
lately," she added with a sigh, as she looked down at 
the sleeping child. 

'^ I did not guess it, mamma. He spoke to me 
two or three days ago. What have you and papa 
said?" 

" If Netta is willing, she has our fullest con- 
sent," said Mrs. Lyster, taking a seat wearily. 
'' We could not wish anything better for her. Dear 
child ! " 

*' Are you not glad, mamma ? " asked Elsie. '* I 
thought you would be so pleased." 

" I am " and Mrs. Lyster tried to smile. " Yes, 

I am very glad. But I seem too heart-sick to feel 
great pleasure at anything just now," — and she covered 
her fece with her hands. 

" You are worn out, mamma. You were sitting 
up all last night, and you have taken scarcely any rest 
to-day." 
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^^ I don't need more, dear. I have as much rest 
as you. It Is not that which wears me out.*' 

" When is he going to speak to her V' asked Elsie, 
a few minutes later. 

'' I don't know. He will probably meet her on 
his way home, and he is not likely to lose such an 
opportunity. It has been a long well-tried attachment, 
Elsie, little as we knew it. On looking back I cannot 
but think it is returned.^' 

Mrs. Lyster paused suddenly, as she saw Blanche's 
large comprehensive eyes fixed upon her. 

" You have had a nice little sleep, darling,^' she 
said. " Do you feel rested ?" 

" I am tired," quietly answered the child, kissing 
her mother^s hand. " I don't think sleep rests me 
much. But I shall be quite rested soon." 

Soon ! — it was always soon that she spoke of now. 
And was not the virord written plainly in every linea- 
ment of the frail face ? Mr. Randall had been as usual 
to see her that morning, and in his blunt though not 
unkind way had told them that there was a decided 
change for the worse. She might even now rally again, 
but unless there were a speedy improvement she could 
not last much longer. They clung to the hope of a 
temporary rally. Of entire recovery even Mrs. Lyster 
and Elsie had ceased to dream. But they knew that 
the victims of consumption often linger on for months 
and years after all hope has been given up, and they 
longed — ^was it selfishly ? — that such might be the case 
with Blanche. Poor Mrs. Lyster ! Poor Elsie ! 
What Vironder that in their trying life they dreaded 
beyond measure the loss of their darling ? 

IS 
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Nearly an hour passed, and then there were steps 
in the passage, and Duncan entered the parlour alone. 

'' Have you seen Netta ?" Elsie asked, looking up 
into his bright face. 

" Yes, — " and he came up to Mrs. Lyster, taking 
one of her hands between both of his. '' Dear Mrs. 
Lyster, I can't think of any adequate thanks," he said 
in a low earnest voice. " It seems happiness too great 
to be true. I can hardly believe that such a treasure 
is mine, — so unworthy as I am of her." 

^^ I can trust her to you, Duncan, as I could not 
to any one else," said Mrs. Lyster, smiling, as she 
returned affectionately his warm grasp. '' You have 
always been one of us. But where is Netta ?" 

^^ She went upstairs. I could not persuade her to 
come in here. *' 

Elsie laid the wondering Blanche down on her 
pillows, and hastened away. Netta was in her bed- 
room, her own having been transformed into a tem- 
porary play-room by the children. She turned a flushed 
tearful face to the door, as her sister entered, and 
when Elsie kissed her fondly, whispering her glad- 
ness at the news, she fairly sobbed aloud. 

^' Oh, Elsie, is it wrong to think about it at such a 
time ? " she asked, hiding her face on her sister's 
shoulder. " I could not bear to put him off, but it is 
not that I do not feel about our darling Blanche." 

''No one could suspect you of such a thing, 
dearest. It would have been cruel not to give a 
decided answer, when he has waited so long and so 
patiently. I am glad that you should have the joy 
and comfort of it just now." 
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'^ He told me he feared it would seem almost 
heartless to force the subject upon us in the midst of 
all our trouble," whispered Netta. " But what could 
I say, Elsie ? I may not see him after these holidays 
for months. I could not have wished him to put 
it off:' 

" No, indeed," said Elsie. " Why, Netta, dar- 
ling, it is a comfort and pleasure to us all, and why 
should we be deprived of it ? " 

^^ Did mamma say anything ? " asked Netta 
anxiously. 

^^ She is very much pleased, — I am quite sure of 
that. I have left her with Blanche and Duncan, so 
she can't come up. And you know she Is sadly 
down-hearted now, so you must not expect her to 
look so bright as she would have done a little while 
ago. But I have not the very least doubt that she is 
thoroughly pleased and happy about it." 

Netta raised an April-like face, all smiles and 
tears. • 

^^ I am glad of that. Duncan said dear papa and 
mamma were as kind as possible. Oh, Elsie^ I hardly 
seem able now to believe it all. Such happiness to 
be in store for me ! — it seems quite selfish to have 
anything so bright before me, while you have so 
many troubles. At first I felt almost as if I ought to 
say ' No,' because I am able to help you more while 
I am a governess, but Duncan soon found out what I 
was thinking about, and he said it would be his 
greatest pleasure to do all in his power for papa and 
mamma. He said that, if it were possible, he would 
like to have one or two of the boys to bring up and 
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educate, — by and by, you know. But you will call 
all this very premature dreaming, Elsie/' Netta added 
with a blush. 

" No, it was very kind of Duncan to think of it, 
though I don't suppose papa and mamma will ever 
consent to his being burdened in such a way. But 
will you not come downstairs to mamma, Netta?. 
She must be longing to see you." 

Netta refused at first, but changed her mind, and 
ran down in time to see Duncan leave the house. 
Then she turned to her father who stood close by, 
and he drew her into his study, there to give her a 
fervent kiss. 

" God bless you, my child ! May He grant that 
it be for your happiness in time and in eternity," he 
said, with deep seriousness. 

'' Papa, there is the very best foundation," whis- 
pered Netta. " We hope to serve Him together." 

" I know it, my dear. Without that I could 
never have given my consent." 

" But you are pleased — you are satisfied ? " she 
anxiously inquired. 

"Thoroughly satisfied with Duncan himself. I 
know no one in whom I place greater confidence. 
With you, as with him, I make only one stipulation, 
and that is that your marriage must not take place on 
insufficient means. I do not look for wealth, but I 
could never give my consent to that which might 
entail upon you such years of want and suffering as 
have been our portion. You are both very young, 
and you must wait patiently. Duncan has many 
friends, and is likely to get on well." 
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** You know that I will always do exactly as you 
wish, papa/' said Netta gently. 

" I know it, my dear, — even though you might 
consider me unreasonably careful. Young people are 
too apt to think they can bear anything together. I 
thought so myself when I married, Netta. And in 
one sense it has been true. What your mother has 
been to me no words can tell. But I always feel 
that I was selfish to drag her down to such a position. 
I did not realize then what was before us. You have 
seen it, and you must take warning. That is all I 
have to say. I did not mean to bring a cloud on 
your happiness, dear." 

" Oh, no," said Netta. " I know you are right, 
papa. And Duncan will feel it too." 

He gave her another kiss and murmured blessing, 
and then she went to the sitting-room. Mrs. Lyster 
said nothing, but only held her daughter, as Mr. 
Lyster had done, in a long close embrace. Netta 
shed some tears as she knelt there beside her mother, 
— tears of mingled joy and sorrow, — and when 
she raised her face it was flushed and tremulous with 
excitement. Blanche had lain hitherto in silence, but 
now she held out her hand, and Netta sat down by 
her side. 

^^ I am so glad, Netta," said the soft feeble tones. 
<^ Duncan told me, and it is so nice." 

Netta bent over her with a full heart. 

" 1 like Duncan very much," pursued Blanche. 
"He is always so good and kind. And you won't 
mind so much now " 

" MiAd what, darling? " Netta asked, as she paused. 
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Blanche stroked her cheek softly, but did not make 
a direct answer. 

'' I am sorry Duncan is going away so soon. But 
I am glad you will be here all the six weeks. You 
will, won't you, Netta ? I want to see as much of 
you now as possible. I shan^t be here next time 
you come home. I want to have you as long as I 
can/' 

" Hush, Blanchie, you must not say that. People 
live sometimes for years as ill as you are." 

" Do they ?" said Blanche sadly. " No, I don't 
think they can when they are quite so tired and weak 
as I am. Please don't wish it for me. I want so 
much to rest. Oh, mamma, don't cry," she added, at 
the sound of a sob from her mother. " I shall be so 
happy. I want you to be glad. I don't know why 
you should be sorry. I have always been such a 
trouble." 

'' Oh, Blanche, it will break my heart," sobbed 
poor Mrs. Lyster, clasping the little hand. "You 
must not talk so. I cannot bear to lose you." 

" It will only be for a little while," said Blanche 
peacefully, her glances wandering from her sorrow- 
stricken mother to Netta's tearful eyes, and Elsie's 
pale face. " Only a little — and then you will all 
come too. Won't it be happy?" 

'' Would you wish to leave us, Blanchie ? " asked 
Netta, and Blanche looked fondly at her. 

^^ I should like to take you all with me," she said. 
'' But I can't stay. I am so tired. Please don't want 
to keep me." 

It was a vain desire — that simple child-like request. 
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How could they not wish to retain one so precious to 
them all ? 

On the following morning, however, was apparent 
a slight yet decided rally. Not any real return of 
strength, but only a temporary accession of feverish 
power, which did not deceive either the doctor or the 
little invalid herself, though every one else believed it 
to be the improvement for which they had been 
longing. The next three or four days were peculiarly 
bright and happy ones. Netta often afterwards looked 
back to them with sad pleasure, mingled with wonder- 
ment that they could all have been so blind. Yet 
perhaps it was not surprising. Blanche was so placid, 
so cheerful, at times even so playful, through all her 
weakness^.that itwas no wonder they were deceived. 

Then Duncan took leave of Elburton, and very 
heavy was Netta's heart after his departure. It seemed 
as if he carried away with him the slight flush of health 
and strength, which had lighted up the last few days 
to Blanche. She sank at once into a state of utter 
prostration, though still at her earnest request she was 
carried downstairs for a portion of the day. But it 
was too evident that the little frame was almost worn 
out. The cough had now nearly left her, but the 
oppression and breathlessness at night, and the constant 
exhaustion, were very trying. 

The Sunday succeeding Duncan's departure was 
her ninth birthday. The preceding night she scarcely 
closed her eyes, and when at length morning broke, 
she remarked, smiling— 

^^ It seems as if my birthday had begun a long time 
ago already, Elsie." 
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" Long ago, Blanchie ? " repeated Elsie. 

'' Yes, you know it began at twelve o'clock, and I 
haven't slept since then." 

" I hoped you had for a little while, my darling, 
said Mrs. Lyster. 

" No, I wasn't asleep, mamma. I was only think- 
ing. I was very happy." 

She looked so, as she lay there, supported on pil- 
lows, — her large brilliant eyes raised upwards, and her 
luxuriant hair falling over her delicately white night- 
dress. Her slender hands were clasped together, and 
a calm bright smile played round her lips. Mrs. 
Lyster shuddered with sudden terror. It was a beauty 
that did not seem of earth. Were they indeed to be 
called upon soon to part with her ? 

'' There's only one thing that I should like," said 
Blanche softly. '' I do wish to see dear dear Vernon 
again. But I know he can't come." 

Mrs. Lyster looked at Elsie. " I think he could 
if he knew you wished for him, my Blanchie. We 
have already talked of sending for him." 

" I should like it," said Blanche. " But he 
said he had promised uncle Falconer that he 
would not come home these holidays. He promised, 
mamma ! " 

" My darling, uncle Falconer would not keep him 
to his word in such a case as this." 

'' But he would have to write to him, and get an 
answer, before he could come," said Blanche quietly, 
"There won't be time for that. Perhaps we'll see 
to-morrow," she added sweetly, as she saw her 
mother's look of anguish, " If I am better — then you 
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could write — but it would make him so sorry to think 
I wanted him, if he couldn't come. I don't think he 
knows how ill I am, mamma." 

" You were better when he heard last, Blanchie," 
said Elsie. " Yesterday's letter will not reach him 
till to-morrow. And I hope then to write and send 
him a brighter account again." 

Blanche only smiled in answer. Then Mr. Lyster 
entered the room, and advanced to the bedside. 

^^ I am afraid my darling has had a long weary 
night," he said. "Mamma tells me you have not 
slept since I left you. Don't you think you could 
now, Blanchie ? " 

" No, I am not sleepy, papa," said Blanche, softly 
caressing his hand. ^^ The night hasn't seemed long. 
I have been so happy." . 

"Like David, Blanchie, you know what it is 
to 'meditate' upon the Lord Mn the night- 
watches,'" he said. "Was it that which made you 
so happy ? " 

" Yes," returned Blanche, with a joyous glance 
upwards j " I was thinking of Elsie's fevourite text, 
papa, — ' The eternal God is thy refuge, and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms.' And that other one, 
too, — ' His left hand is under my head, and His right 
hand doth embrace me.' I felt as if I were lifted up 
— up — " and she raised her little hands to illustrate 
her meaning — " so that I couldn't even mind the pain. 
It was just as if I was resting on such loving arms, 
papa. Oh, it was so beautiftil ! " 

Her fece fully bore out her words. Its expression 
was radiant. Then, noting their utter dejection, she 
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added, " Won't you be glad, papa ? I am going to be 
so happy." 

He bent over her, kissed her brow, and forced 
himself to smile. 

'' We are all glad for you, my darling. It is only 
for ourselves that we grieve." 

She smiled a grave pitying smile, — then closed 
her eyes, and seemed disinclined for further conversa- 
tion. They began to fear she was sinking into a 
stupor, and were thankful when Mr. Randall made 
his appearance. 

" I can do nothing for her," he said, on leaving 
the sick-room. " She may even now rally again, but 
I do not expect it. You may send for me if you like, 
should there be any change ; and I will look in by 
and by in any case. !6ut it is useless so far as she is 
concerned. I can do nothing more for her." 

The day crept slowly by. One after another the 
children were allowed to go in and see her, in the 
course of the afternoon. She recognized each in turn, 
and murmured a few fond words. Poor Myra sobbed 
bitterly, as did Ethelbert, while the little boys looked 
subdued and wondering. When the last was gone, 
she glanced round the room with a little sigh, — not a 
sad one. 

" Do you want anything, my precious one ? " asked 
her mother. 

" I'm going to sleep, mamma. Kiss me, please, — 
all of you." 

They did as she asked in silence, — Mrs. Lyster 
and Netta with many tears. Elsie was still calm. 
Blanche looked up, smiling, into her face. 
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" I'm going to rest now, Elsie. You mustn't be 
unhappy." 

" Darling ! " Elsie whispered, again pressing her 
lips to the damp pale brow. 

"You will be sorry just at first. I think I 
should like to be a little bit missed. But not too 
much. And Jesus will comfort you," she reverently 
added. " I have asked Him. And He will bring 
you home too some day, won't He? Good-night, 
sweet Elsie." 

Good-night ! She had said it to each in turn. 
Her mother's kiss was the last, and then, with a 
little murmur of exceeding content, she closed her 
eyes. 

" I'm so tired. I am going to sleep now. 
Good-night, all of you. Good-night, my own 
mamma." 

Almost instantly she had sunk into unconscious- 
ness. They waited and watched around her bed, 
hushing every sound that might disturb the little 
sleeper. Even now they did not realize what was 
coming upon them. Mr. Randall presently came in ; 
but neither his entrance, nor the sound of his voice, 
aroused Blanche from her placid slumber. 

Suddenly, a faint quiver was seen to pass over the 
quiet face. The quick irregular breathing was no 
longer audible. They listened in vain for it to recom- 
mence. Mr. Randall remained motionless, but with a 
look of unwonted emotion upon his face. Mr. Lyster 
had risen, and was bending over the bed. He stood 
up again, — the truth written on his pale agitated 
features. Elsie was the first to read it, and, with a 
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wild passionate cry, she flung herself across the life- 
less form of her little sister. 

^^ Blanchie ! Blanchie ! look at me ! speak to 
me ! Oh, she cannot, cannot be dead ! And she 
might have been saved ! Oh, Blanchie, what shall 
I do?" 

But no response came from the lips which had 
never failed to give one before. Blanchie was at rest. 
Her ninth birthday on earth was her first in heaven. 
And poor Elsie, overcome by the agony of the sepa- 
ration, was carried, white and powerless, from the 
room. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" Life is strong 1 and still 

Bears with its currents onwards us who fain 

Would linger, where our treasures have gone down, 

Though but to mark the ripple on the wave, 

The small disturbing eddies that betray 

The place of shipwreck : life is strong, and still 

Bears onward to new tasks, and sorrows new. 

Whether we will or no. " 

Trench. 

"Frederick, I cannot bear to trouble you, but I 
must speak about something." 

It was the morning of the day succeeding Blanche's 
death. Mr, Lyster sat in his study, alone, sorrowful, 
cast down in spirit, too sad and hopeless to think, or 
even to pray, when his wife's gentle tones broke in 
upon his abstraction. He glanced anxiously at her, as 
she took a chair. Very worn and pale was her face, 
very mournful the expression of her blue eyes, which 
seemed to have wept till they had no more tears to 
shed. But of the murmuring faithless spirit which 
had so sorely assailed him, he could read there no 
traces whatever. Through all her grief there were 
child-like submission and lowly trust ; and they were 
written in unmistakable characters upon every feature. 
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'' What was it you wanted, dear ?" he asked. 

'' Only about the mourning, Frederick. I wanted 
to ask you what to do." 

" The mourning ! " he repeated with a start, as if 
the idea had not before occurred ito him. 

'' Yes ; I do not know how to manage," she said, 
her head drooping a little, though her voice was still 
calm. " I have been talking it over with Netta, 
But I am afraid it will come to a great deal. There 
are one or two black dresses in the house, — very old 
ones, — but still they will do to make up for Myra and 
Blanche — " she stopped, and her lip quivered — 
*' I mean for Myra, and perhaps for the twins. We 
could make tunics for them out of them. Myra's hat 
and Elsie's and my bonnets are of black straw, so they 
will only need re-trimming. Netta says we shall have 
nothing to do with her things. She will get them at 
Winterton, and pay the account next quarter. But a 
good deal will still be needed." 

'' How much do you suppose it will amount 
to altogether?" asked Mr. Lyster, in a constrained 
tone. 

'* I don't exactly know. It is difficult to say 
beforehand. I would not get a single thing not abso- 
lutely necessary. We shall need one dress and a pair 
of black gloves each, and black trimming for our 
bonnets and for Myra's hat. The boys are the worst 
to provide for ; so many of their things are coloured. 
And yet we must have mourning," she added plead- 
ingly, as she saw his contracted brow. 

He passed his hand across his forehead with a look 
of pain. 
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" We must^ I suppose/' he repeated despondently. 
" Yet I do not know how. When the expenses of' 
the — the funeral — are all paid^ I shall scarcely have 
five shillings in hand. And it is quite early in the 
quarter. You know how many bills are already 
owing, which I have no means of paying. If we wil- 
fully run deeper into debt, what hope is there that we 
shall ever be clear of it again ? " 

Mrs. Lyster's thin hands were clasped, and her face 
was white with anguish. 

" But we must — we must — " she reiterated almost 
inarticulately. " Oh, Frederick, we must wear mourn- 
ing for our darling. It would break my heart — " and 
a low tearless sob escaped her. 

" Hush, Mildred ! I cannot bear it ! " And he 
rose and paced the room with hurried steps. ^^ Do 
anything you like, — anything, — only do not ask me 
about it." 

"I must ask you," she replied faintly, yet with 
resolution. '^I can do nothing without your con- 



sent." 



^^I consent to your doing anything that you 
choose." The words sounded hard in the struggle 
for self-command. "After all, it can make very 
little difference. Ruin must come sooner or later, 
and the utmost care will only put ofF the evil day a 
little longer. When I am dead, or in prison for debt, 
I suppose people will wake up, and take pity on my 
wife and children." 

Mrs. Lyster rose to meet him, and laid her hand 
on his arm. 

" Frederick, do you wish to kill me, that you say 
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such things?" she asked. "Have I not enough 
already to bear?" 

"More than enough/' he said bitterly, looking 
down at her bowed head and slender figure. " It is 
killing us both by inches. I sometimes feel as if my 
faith and my powers of endurance were alike almost 



worn out.'* 



She drew closer, hiding her face on his shoulder, 
with another of those low agitated sobs. 

" Oh, no, — ^no, — do not say that," she whispered. 
" ' Ye have forgotten the exhortation which speaketh 
unto you as unto children, — ^My son, despise not thou 
the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art 
rebuked of Him; — for whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth — '" But she broke down, weeping too 
much to continue. 

" I know it, Mildred. But I cannot realize it at 
present. I feel as if hope were dead within me, and 
faith nearly so. Leave me now, dear. I cannot 
speak collectedly, and I shall only add to your trouble. 
Do as you think best about the mourning. You 
must have it, of course, — only remember that every 
penny spent increases the debts, which I can as yet 
see no prospect of being able to pay." 

He sat down as he spoke, resting his face on his 
hands, and she left the study without another word. 
Not at once to consult with Netta concerning ways 
and means. She hurried up to her own room, locked 
the door, and kneeling by the bed in an agony of 
weeping, she poured out her troubles to One, who 
is at all times far " more ready to hear than we are 
to ask," Gradually her sobs stilled, and the heart- 
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breaking grief, though not removed, was calmed and 
hushed by a sweet feeling of trust. She rose at 
length, bathed her face in cold water, and then went 
in search of Netta, whom she found with Elsie. 

Poor Elsie ! she had been for the time completely 
broken down by the loss of her little sister. So long 
as she had had the stimulus of constant nursing to 
keep her up, she had rarely lost her composure. But 
now that all was over, she seemed almost crushed 
beneath the blow. Her grief was fearfully aggra- 
vated by the knowledge that, with a life of greater 
comfort and luxury, Blanche might have been spared 
to them. Hitherto she had put the thought away 
from her, but now it had returned with terrible force. 
She had risen at her usual time that morning, but 
looked so ill after breakfast, that they made her lie 
down on her bed, and she had not yet again left it. 

Netta was standing by her side, chafing one of her 
cold listless hands, when Mrs. Lyster entered. She 
laid it gently down, and drew her mother towards the 
darkened window. 

" Have you spoken to papa ? " she asked in an 
undertone. 

" Yes, — I am to do as I think best. He has such 
a horror of plunging deeper into debt. But what is 
to be done ? " 

" What, indeed ? " sighed Netta. " The mourn- 
ing you must have. It is hard that you should have 
this to trouble you at such a time. It is strange how 
it makes one long for a few more pounds a year." 

*' If it were good, I suppose we should have it," 

Mrs. Lyster said, through felling tears. " Oh, Netta, it 

16 
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makes sorrow far far more bitter, — far harder to bear. 
I envy the luxury of the rich in having nothing but 
their actual loss to think about. I seem to have had 
no leisure yet to realize anything. It is one continual 
whirl. And something must be done at once about 
the mourning. I do rtot know whether to go myself 
or to send you. One of us ought to stay with the 
children, and " She glanced at the bed. 

" You must let me go, mamma. I am a very 
good hand at choosing things, and I will be as careful 
as you could be yourself. We must make a little list 
beforehand, — if it will not trouble you. Gerard will 
walk to Winterton with me." 

'' Perhaps it is the best plan. If you start at once 
you will be back almost by dinner-time." Mrs. 
Lyster went to the bedside, as she spoke, where Elsie 
lay in an attitude of forced repose, one hand beneath 
her cheek, and her eyes closed. She did not look up 
or speak, and they would not disturb her. Netta 
soon started on her expedition with Gerard, and Mrs. 
Lyster remained with Elsie, but she had no wish 
to rouse her from the dull stupor of feeling, into 
which for the last few hours she seemed to have 
sunk. 

It did not, however, last beyond that day. Mr. 
Randall came to see her in the evening, and adminis- 
tered a sleeping-draught, which took effect during 
many hours, Elsie woke in the morning, languid, 
weak and depressed indeed, but altogether more like 
herself. She did not come down until after breakfast, 
and before she made her appearance some letters were 
left at the door by the old postman. 
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One was from Vernon, another from Mr. Fal- 
coner — both to Mrs. Lyster — and a third was from 
Duncan to Netta. Mrs. Lyster opened her uncle's with 
trembling hands, and a ten-pound note fell out. There 
were a few lines from himself, speaking of their loss 
in kind though stiff terms. He added that the enclosed 
was a present to Mildred, to assist them in the matter 
of mourning. 

" Oh, Netta, I am thankful," said Mrs. Lyster, 
with a sigh of relief. ^^ I feel as if a burden had been 
lifted off my mind." 

" It is a kind thought on his part," said Netta. 
" Mamma, you will like to see Duncan's letter, I 
think. But what does poor Vernon say ?" 

Mrs. Lyster showed her an order for four pounds. 

^' He has sent it for the same purpose. So like 
the dear boy ! But he feels it sadly," she added, 
glancing down the sheet as rapidly as her tears would 
permit. ^^ He had not an idea it was so near. He 
says that if he had known it a little while ago, he 
must have come home, notwithstanding uncle Fal- 



coner." 



" Mamma, will he come now ? " 

'^ I am afraid not. He has been in bed the last 
two days with a severe influenza cold, and the doctor 
says he must not leave the house for a week. If 
only I were with him ! He is afraid too that even if 
he were well enough, uncle Falconer would not now 
consent to release him from his promise. But I 
must go and tell your father." 

The pressure of work during the next few days 
was terrible. Not a moment was free for the 
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indulgence of sorrow. Every stitch of mourning 
which it was in their power to accomplish, had to be 
done in the house, and little as had been bought for 
each individual, the amount of the whole was far 
indeed from small. Hour after hour, from early 
morning till late at night, Netta and Elsie were in- 
cessantly employed. The funeral was to take place 
on the Saturday, and if possible the mourning must 
be finished that week. It was a possibility that might 
well be doubted. No persuasions could induce Mrs. 
Lyster to refrain from assisting the girls, but one day 
of black work brought on such acute pain in her eyes, 
that she dared not attempt a second. 

Poor Myra laboured patiently with her sisters, 
doing all in her power, though frequently bursting 
into fits of hearty crying, which greatly tried the for- 
titude of the others. Netta's nimble fingers scarcely 
rested from morning till night, and in simple hems 
and seams Phcebe gave considerable assistance, — Mrs. 
Lyster undertaking much of the house-work that she 
might be free to help with her needle. Elsie was as 
indefatigable, or rather as persevering, as Netta, though 
she looked far from well. Once or twice she broke 
down, but usually she was only wan, oppressed, and 
silent. No complaint could be drawn from her, and no 
entreaties could induce her to relax her efforts. "The 
mourning must be finished in time," was her answer 
to every remonstrance, and her. whole energy was 
bent to the accomplishment of the task. 

They succeeded in a great measure, though at the 
expense of overpowering toil. Towards the close of 
Friday, Elsie's strength flagged rapidly, and both Netta 
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and Myra looked pale and exhausted. The latter was 
sent to bed at her usual hour, and Netta, who had 
more than once scanned anxiously Elsie's trembling 
hands and agitated face, begged her to go too. 

" No, I must work. We shall not finish in time, 
if I don't/' Elsie said faintly. 

" Yes, I can finish now all that is necessary for to- 
morrow. We have each something to put on, except 
the twins, and theirs will be ready on Sunday. I 
can easily manage the rest that must be done this 
evening." 

Elsie would not yield, though it was the greatest 
struggle to continue. She was completely worn out 
at length, and burst into such an agony of tears that 
she was obliged to leave the room. Netta worked on 
for another hour, Mrs. Lyster watching her sadly. 

^^ I don't know how to sit idle like this, and see 
you doing everything for me," she said, when the weary 
girl at length arose, and put her work away. 

" Dear mamma, I like it," Netta began, but the 
words were choked. "I love to help you." 

" You are quite knocked up, Netta. It seems so 
trying that you should have no rest these holidays." 

" I don't need any," Netta said, trying to smile. 
^ I am only a little tired, mamma. Sometimes it all 
comes over me — about our darling. And yet it seems 
so selfish to grieve for her ! " 

" Selfish to wish to keep her for such a life as 
ours," said Mrs. Lyster, sighing. "I wish I could save 
you all this work, Netta. But I seem now to be a 
mere burden on your hands." 

Netta indignantly repelled the assertion, and they 
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went upstairs together. Elsie was not yet in bed. 
She was kneeling down, with her face hidden, and rose 
when her sister entered. Netta undressed her as if 
she had been a child, Elsie passively submitting like one 
in a dream. Not till she was in bed did she utter a 
word, and then, with a kiss, she whispered — 

*' Thank you, darling. It was selfish of me to 
keep you up, when you are so tired. Only I don't 
seem able to think of anything this evening. Oh, 
Netta, it is so dreary without her ! " 

But even as she spoke her eyes closed, her features 
relaxed, and she sank into a heavy slumber. 



CHAPTER XX. 

"And he came; grown sterner, older— changed indeed; a grave 
reliance 
Had replaced his eager manner, and the quick short speech of old." 

A. Procter. 

With March that year came the March winds, 
punctual to a day, and with the March winds came 
Captain Norman Marshall. Almost sooner than his 
mother and sister had ventured to expect him, he made 
his appearance at the Laurels. Great was the plea- 
surable excitement of preparing and waiting for him. 
They had not however long to wait before he arrived 
— in company, as already stated, with the month of 
March, and with boisterous March winds. 

On the evening of his arrival Aimee stood pen- 
sively at her window for some time, in deep thought, 
— not perhaps altogether agreeable thought, to judge 
from the sober anxious expression that rested on her 
face. Once or twice a little sigh escaped her. Once 
or twice she thought, " Oh, dear, I ought to go down- 
stairs." But she did not move from her position, with 
her elbow resting on one of the window-ledges, and 
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her cheek leaiiing on her hand. Once or twice she 
resolved that she really would go, and yet she remained 
where she was. 

" No, I am not disappointed/' she said at length, 
half aloud. " I'm not ! Why, I didn't really expect 
Norman to be anything like what he was ten years ago. 
How could he be ? I have always said I did not expect 
it, and I really thought I did not. If only he did not 
look quite so old and grave, and had not those ugly 
moustachios. But of course I shall love him in spite 
of them, if he is nice in everything else. And I am 
sure he is. It's not his fault that he looks old. And 
as I know him to be really only twenty-eight, that is 
of the less importance. To be sure he is rather too 
much like those yellow Indian photographs that he 
sent home, to be quite to my taste. I always told 
Elsie I was sure they couldn't be like him, but I see I 
was mistaken. Not that he is yellow exactly, but he 
has a regularly sunburnt sallow complexion. I wish he 
would laugh and talk a little more, and then I dare say 
I should soon forget the moustachios, and the like- 
ness to the photographs. I feel quite afraid of him, 
while he is so grave and silent and polite, and yet 
I don't want to seem so, lest he should think me 
unkind." 

The greater part of these remarks had passed 
silently through Aimee^s mind. At this point how- 
ever she exclaimed again half-aloud, — " No, it would 
not do. I must not seem to treat him as a stranger, — 
even though he does seem a little strange. It is 

ugh no fault of his that he has been so many years 
But I ought to go back to them. I must not 
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wait longer, or they will wonder what has become 
of me/' 

With another sigh she stood up, made her way 
out of the dusky chamber, and sped lightly down- 
stairs. Mrs. Marshall was sitting with her son in 
earnest conversation, — no lack of happiness and satis- 
faction in her bright animated features. By her side 
sat the Captain, leaning a little forward, with his chin 
resting on his hand, as he gazed meditatively into the 
fire. He was of good medium height, somewhat thin 
and sallow from recent illness, and also much sunburnt. 
The face was a handsome one, with regular features, 
dark hair, and grave quiet eyes. 

Aimee's entrance was noiseless enough, but he 
heard her, rose, and placed a chair, — very ceremo- 
niously, she thought. She would have liked to ask 
him not to be so stiiHy and seriously polite, but he 
rather alarmed her, so she only sat down in silence, 
with a heightened colour. 

" Aimee, I thought you had vanished,^' said Mrs. 
Marshall, smiling. ^' Where have you been, dear ?*' 

" Upstairs/' Aimee said, blushing. " I went up 
for something, — and I did not mean to stay so long.*' 

" I have just been telling Norman about some of 
our Elburton friends, — the Lysters among others. 
Don't you think you ought to have been here to speak 
for them ?" Mrs. Marshall inquired. 

"I don't think I should speak of them or for 
them more warmly than you would, mamma. You 
like Mrs. Lyster as much as I do Netta and Elsie. 
Are you going ? " — as she rose. 

"I must for a few minutes. I have two or 
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three things to arrange. I shall leave you to make 
Norman's acquaintance meantime," she added, laugh- 
ing, and kissing Aimee's cheek. '^ You shy 
little puss, I believe you are half frightened of 
him.'' 

Aimee could not contradict the assertion^ and with 
a glowing colour she took her mother's vacated seat. 
Norman turned from the fire to bestow upon her a 
steady inquiring amused gaze, — much as he might 
have done with a pretty but rather incomprehensible 
child. The result of his investigation seemed satis- 
factory. His grave features relaxed into a very plea- 
sant smile. 

« Well, Aimee ! Is it true }" 

" What ? ** asked Aimee desperately, hoping to 
evade the question. 

*' That you are afraid of me." 

*' I don't know, — I mean, — please don't ask," 
pleaded Aimee. *^ I shan't be in a day or two. I 
don't think I really am now." 

** Only partly so. Come, I can't allow that. Do 
I seem very strange to you, Aimee ? " 

'* Not very^^ said Aimee slowly, sorry that she 
could not say more. She was really afraid he would 
be hurt, and added, — *' Please don't mind, — it will be 
all quite natural in a day or two. Only it is so long 
since I have seen you." 

" And I was only a rough schoolboy in those days, 
while you were a little girl with dolls and pinafores. 
But I don't think you have altered much since then. 
How old are you now, Aimee ?" 

" Eighteen," Aimee replied. " Eighteen and a 
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half, I mean. But I don't feel so old as that. I think 
I am very young for my age." 

" Perhaps/' he said quietly, with the secret thought 
that this fresh simplicity was the very thing which 
formed her chief charm. " You need be in no hurry 
to grow older, Aimee. But now I want you to tell 
me more about these friends of yours, — ^the Lysters. 
Are they such a very charming family ? " 

"I don't know whether you would think so. 
Mamma and I are very fond of them. Mr. Lyster is 
only a curate you know, and they are poor." 

" And he has a large family." 

" Yes, — ten." Tears came into Aimee's eyes, as 
she added, — *' There were eleven. But little Blanche 
died in January. She was so sweet and lovely, — only 
just nine years old. Poor Mrs. Lyster and Elsie have 
been almost broken-hearted.^' 

" Poor things ! '^ he said feelingly. '' Is Elsie the 
one whom you most prefer ? " 

" She is my greatest friend, I think. And Netta 
too, — only Netta is Leila's governess, and is almost 
always away, — and besides now she is engaged." 

" Is that a bar to friendship ? ** 

" No, I don't mean that, — but only it isn't quite 
the same thing as before. I hope you will see Elsie 
soon. I am sure you will like her." 

Aimee was warming with her subject, and Norman 
would not let it drop, well pleased to see her shyness 
evaporating. 

^^ Suppose you describe her to me. Is she like 
you ? '' 

" Oh no !— not in the least ! We are very nearly 
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the same age, but you would never imagine it. She 
always seems so much older. And she is very clever 
too, only she has never had much time to give to 
■study/' 

" Don't say a great deal about that," said Norman 
gravely. '' I am not highly prepossessed in favour of 
very clever young ladies, Aimee.'' 

*' Ah, but she is not disagreeably clever, — ^not con- 
ceited and pedantic,'^ said Aimee eagerly. " I should 
not like her if she were. You would never guess 
what a mind hers is, just from talking to her, as a 
stranger, — unless perhaps from her face." 
^^ Is she beautiful as well as intellectual i" 
*' No, not beautiful. Not nearly so pretty as 
Netta. But it is a face you never get tired of watching, 
— so quiet and deep, and with so much feeling and 
expression. Oh, no, no one would call her beautiful. 
She is something much better than that. I can't 
describe her to you.'' 

"She must be quite a rara avis^" Norman re- 
marked rather drily 5 but the satirical observation 
was repented as soon as uttered, and he added 
kindly, " You must introduce me to these friends of 
yours. I shall like to know any one that you know, 
Aimee." 

Aim^e had been a little thrown back by the com- 
mencement of the speech, and she did not at once 
recover herself. " I dare say they will not suit you," 
she said shily. " It is different with me." 

He did not endeavour to discuss the subject, but 

*tly led the conversation to other matters. Aimee 

soon completely at her ease, though she scarcely 
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knew why. Grave and silent he certainly was, and 
he made her talk far more than he talked himself, 
while his smile was rare. But he had a curious 
power, not only of entering into the interests of others, 
but of making them feel that he did so— more by his 
manner than his words. Aimee soon found herself 
chatting almost as freely to him as she would have 
done to her mother. Occasionally his calm sober 
replies rather acted as a check, making her feel that 
he must be far above such trifling conversation. But 
he always perceived this in a moment, and almost 
without an effort contrived by a slight remark or smile 
again to set her at her ease. 

" Well, Aimee,'^ Mrs. Marshall said that evening, 
when they were separating for the night, " what do 
you think of your new brother ? '' 

Aimee looked round, to be sure that he was no- 
where near. 

" I like him very much, mamma. I don't mind 
telling you that I was a little disappointed at first, be- 
cause I am not now.'' 

" My dear, you need not tell me that, for I saw it 
plainly enough in your tell-tale little face." 

" Did you ? Oh, mamma, I am sorry ! I hope 
Norman did not see it." 

"Nevermind. I think you have quite satisfied 
him by this time of the contrary." 

" I don't feel shy with him now, mamma. It was 
silly to be so at first. But he seemed so very unlike 
what I had fancied, and what I remembered. I shall 
learn to like him much better as he is. And, oh, 
mamma, I must get Elsie here soon for him to see 
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her. I am afraid I have given him quite a wrong idea 
of what she is." 

'* If you have, it will easily be remedied/^ Mrs. 
Marshall replied, looking amused, as she gave Aimee 
a good-night kiss. 

It was not long before the desired encounter took 
place — accidentally, for Elsie had most carefully kept 
away from the Laurels since Norman Marshall's 
arrival. Partly from fear of intrusion, partly from 
dread of new faces in her then depressed state of mind. 
Except for Aimee's sake, she was utterly uninterested 
in the coming of this Indian captain, which in all other 
houses and cottages in the place formed for some days 
the staple subject of conversation and conjecture. 

The March winds were unusually violent that year. 
How they howled and shrieked and wailed around the 
Laurels at night ! The garden-trees lost many of 
their stoutest boughs, and one evening a heavy chim- 
ney-pot came down with a startling crash, disturbing 
Aimee and her mother in a most cozy listening to 
Norman's reading of '' The Merchant of Venice." 
But he took the matter so quietly that little stir was 
made about it — which might not have been the case, 
had he been absent. 

About a week after the Captain's arrival, on one of 
these particularly gusty stormy days, Aimee and he 
walked together into the village — Aimee to execute a 
commission for her mother, Norman to protect Aimee 
from being blown away. So at least he said, and 
there was more truth in the assertion than might be 
imagined. But for the protection of his strong arm, 
Aimee might very possibly have lost her equilibrium 
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more than once, in the rough gusts that swept past at 
intervals. 

However, they reached the village without any 
mishap, and the business which led them there being 
completed, they were about to retrace their steps, when 
a sudden shower of rain came on. Not the first that 
day, but there had been a cessation of them, and Nor- 
man had not expected another so soon. To hold up 
an umbrella was impossible, and he glanced round for 
shelter. The broad projecting eaves of a small house 
close at hand promised at least a measure of it, and he 
drew Aimee thither. Down came the shower in good 
earnest, driving fiercely before the wind, but beyond a 
few stray drops they were completely protected from 
rain and wind alike. 

Norman and Aimee were not alone in their place 
of refuge. Aimee, looking in another direction, did 
not at once see, as did her brother, a motionless figure 
standing back in the recess formed by the projecting 
wall of the next house. A tall slight girl, wrapped up 
in an old grey waterproof cloak, the hood of which 
was pulled over her head, — her delicate intellectual face 
looking out from the midst, pale and still as marble, 
with large melancholy hazel eyes gazing into the dis- 
tance. Apparently she was unconscious of the new 
arrivals. Norman silently drew Aimee's attention to 
her, and Aimee sprang forward with a warm excla- 
mation. 

^^ Oh, Elsie, dear, I am so glad to see you ! How 
are you all ? But you ought not to be out on a day 
like this — all alone." 

'^ I was obliged to come out into the village, dear." 
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" It was not fit for you — and you are not fit for it. 
Elsie, I must introduce my brother to you. Norman, 
this is Miss Lyster." 

Elsie bowed in answer to the uplifted hat, but did 
not speak, and looked away again into the rain. Aimee 
twined her arm affectionately in her friend's. 

" Elsie, I seem to have seen so little of you lately. 
Will you come and take tea with us quite quietly some 
day soon — with no one but ourselves ? *' 

" Thank you, dear, — ^some day. Not just yet," 
Elsie said gently. 

*' It would be good for you. You want change 
and rest. And we want to have you." 

"By and by, — not just yet," Elsie repeated. 
*' I think the rain is leaving off." 

*'Is your home fer from here. Miss Lyster?" 
inquired Norman. 

'* A mile," Aimee answered for her. *' It is at 
Ashgrove." 

" Not a very safe walk for you. Miss Lyster, alone 
in this wind. Are you not afraid of losing your 
footing ? " 

" Not much," Elsie said quietly. " I did nearly 
once, but I dare say such a strong gust will not come 
again." 

'* Norman, can't we walk to Ashgrove, and see 
Elsie safe home?" cried Aimee. "It would be so 
nice. And I should like some more exercise." 

Norman fell in with the plan at once, despite 
Elsie's protestations. She found remonstrances use- 
less, and, truth to tell, when she stepped out of her 
heltered corner into the sweeping wind, she was 
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thankful enough for the support of the Captain's 
arm. 

^' I did not realize what a rough day it was until I 
left the house," she remarked. '' I should scarcely 
have ventured out if I had." 

^^ You ought to have turned back when you found 
it out/' said Aimee. 

'' Yes," and Elsie smiled. " But I don't like 
giving up anything which I have undertaken. I wish 
now that I had done as you say. It seems too bad to 
bring you and Captain Marshall out of your way." 

^^ Not at all. It is a pleasure," said Norman, in 
his quiet matter K)f- fact tone, which nevertheless con- 
veyed the impression that, beneath the surface, the 
speaker himself was anything but matter-of-fact. 
^^ Aimee and I have been lazy the last day or two, 
and we want to exert ourselves a little." 

^^ You must have a great deal to talk about, after 
being separated so many years." 

" It is worse than that. We have had completely 
to make one another's acquaintance afresh. I can 
trace in Aimee some resemblance certainly to the 
little damsel I left behind me, but I don't think she 
has succeeded in discovering in me even a shade of 
resemblance to the rough lanky school-boy that went 
to India ten years ago." 

" Norman, you were neither rough nor lanky." 

" Was I not ? Perhaps I am mistaken in my re- 
collection of myself. But it must be disappointing to 
find one's brother a complete stranger, must it not^ 
Miss Lyster ? " 

No," Aimee interposed decidedly. " I am very 

17 
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well satisfied. But I don't think we talk so much as 
you would expect, Elsie. Norman likes to set me off, 
and listen lazily himself; but I can't be always exert- 
ing myself for his benefit, and he won't often con- 
descend to exert himself for mine." 

" It is not won't, but can't," said Norman. " I 
possess very limited powers of conversation." 

"Perhaps, after all, that is no great loss," said 
Elsie. "At all events it is something out of the 
common way. People in general can talk fast 
enough." 

'* Norman and I don't, unless mamma is with us," 
said Aimee. " Elsie, wasn't it too bad ? This morn- 
ing, for two ftdl hours, we sat like statues, with our 
respective books, ^ and without uttering a word. I 
thought he was profoundly engaged, and I was afraid 
to make a sound. At the end of the time I found he 
had been waiting for me to begin, amusing himself 
with seeing how long I should keep silence, and 
laughing at me in his sleeve for my shyness. I wish 
there were some cure for shyness." 

" Come, you are not overburdened with it, Aimee," 
said her brother rather drily, " or you would not be 
able to say all this." 

" But I am not shy just now. It only comes in 
fits, without the slightest reason. You frighten me 
terribly sometimes, though at other times I can be 
quite brave." 

" Do I ? I must be more careful, then. Miss 
Lyster, I think your struggle with the wind has tired 
you." 

" Thank you, — I believe I am rather tired," 
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Elsie replied quietly. Whereupon, notwithstanding 
his silent propensities, he exerted himself so success- 
fully to interest and amuse her, enchaining her atten- 
tion throughout the walk, apparently without the 
slightest effort, and without any help from science, 
that, when they had left her at her own home, Aimee 
exclaimed — 

" Norman, you need say nothing again about want 
of power to talk. I shall consider all silence in future 
as a personal insult to myself." 

" Pray don't ! I think I must be silent for the 
rest of the evening, to make up for the fatigue of the 
last quarter of an hour," 

'' Now, Norman ! As if you did not enjoy it ! 
But what do you think of Elsie now you have seen 
her?" 

" I think that you described her very well on the 
whole." 

^^ But I did not describe her at all. I said I could 



not." 



" That is just it." 

" I don't understand. Do explain, please, Nor- 
man. Don't be afraid of saying a dozen words." 

"I'll try not. You said she was indescribable 
And I say the same." 

" But Do you mean that for a compliment ?" 

" Whatever you like. If you did, then I do." 
"I declare I won't ask you another question," 
cried Aimee. " And I believe after all you like her 
as much as I wished you to do. 



» 



CHAPTER XXI. 

•' Fighting the battle of life. 

With a weary heart and head, 
For in the midst of the strife 
The banners of Joy are fled. 



" Fighting alone to-night. 
With what a tired hand.' 



It was an unusually hot close day in early May. Not 
the bright pleasant warmth of a sunny spring, but the 
close oppressive heat of a summer's afternoon, though 
yet so early in the year. Through the crowds of 
foot-passengers that thronged the pavement of one of 
the principal London thoroughfares, a lad, apparently 
about sixteen or seventeen years old, was slowly 
making his way. He looked tall for his age, and thin, 
as if he had outgrown his strength. His cap was pulled 
low over his brow, and the heavy sad dark eyes 
beneath were fixed upon the ground. 

He moved onwards with a lagging step, yet steadily 
and persistently. Through one street after another, 
till he came to a row of plain unpretending little 
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houses. At one of these he paused, opened the door 
with a latch-key, and entered. 

"Well, Mr. Lyster, so here you come at last," 
was the greeting he received from a comely bustling 
middle-aged dame, — almost, yet not quite a lady in 
appearance. Her step was just a little too heavy, her 
voice a little too high, her laugh a little too loud, for 
refinement. " Tea has been waiting these ten 
minutes. But never mind now you are here. Only 
you know Mr. Milner grows impatient for his cup 
of tea." 

" I am sorry you waited for me, Mrs. Milner. I 
don't know why I am late, except that it is too hot 
to walk fast." 

" Hot ! isn't it ? Like a July day. Mr. Milner 
doesn't believe it can last. You'll come directly, 
won't you ? I'll tell Clorinda she can pour out the 



tea." 



Vernon Lyster mounted the stairs to his small but 
neat bed-room, and in a few minutes returned to the 
parlour. A paralytic old man sat crouching in a large 
arm-chair by the empty grate. Clorinda, the tall 
angular daughter, whose age could not have been 
under thirty, was filling the cups. She was a great 
contrast to her blithe open-&ced mother, and the 
advantages were certainly not on her side. 

Seats were taken at the small round table. Vernon 
sat dejectedly leaning back, his plate remaining un- 
touched. Mrs. Milner left him unmolested for a 
while, but at length she could restrain herself no 
longer. 

Now, Mr. Lyster, you're not going to starve 
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yourself this evening. I do believe you have not 
eaten one mouthful the whole of the day/' 

**Oh, yes, I have/* Vernon answered, with a 
smile that had no brightness in it. ^^ One can't feel 
very hungry this kind of weather." 

'* Take a piece of toast," — and she pushed it 
towards him. ^^ I wonder whether you are looking 
out for news from home, that you are so mopy and 
dull." 

" No, I heard last week," replied Vernon. " They 
are not likely to write again so soon." 

^^ It's time some one should write or come after 
you," said Mrs. Milner decidedly. " You want some- 
thing to rouse you, — that's certain. Don't you mean 
to go and see your sister again ? " 

" I can't. Mrs. Fitzroy has been unwell, and 
they have all gone to the sea for some weeks." 

" Then that old gentleman, — your uncle, I mean, 
— isn't he coming again ? It is three months, if not 
more, since he has been near you." 

"He may not be in London," replied Vernon. 
" I have heard nothing of him lately. I believe he 
will return to India very shortly." 

" Extraordinary that any man should choose to 
go to such an out-of-the-way place, when he might 
live quietly in England," said Mrs. Milner. " Don't 
you think so, Clorinda I " 

" He knows his own affairs best, I suppose," said 
Clorinda drily. " Some more tea, Mr. Lyster ? " 

Vernon passed his cup, and then sat gazing out of 
the window, until the meal was ended. Mrs. Milner 
detained him as he was leaving the room. 
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" You'll go for a walk this evening, Mr, Lyster ? 
Such a lovely day." 

^^ I have enough walking in going to and from the 
office," replied Vernon. " I'm going to be busy this 
evening." 

"Copying — always copying," she said, shaking 
her head. " It is very bad for you. If / had done 
so at your age, do you think I should be as strong 
and hearty as I am now ? " 

" Perhaps not," said Vernon quietly, but without 
a sign of yielding. 

"And you can wilfully go on, and throw away 
your health ! Oh, it is very bad — very naughty of 
you. You want your mother here to keep you in 
order." 

A vision of his refined graceful mother, with her 
gentle dark-blue eyes, and sweet brave smile, came 
across Vernon's mind, making his face quiver and his 
heart throb. What would he not have given to see 
her again ? 

" There ! I didn't mean to pain you," said Mrs. 
Milner, noting the change of expression. " You 
would like to have her here, wouldn't you ? I know 
what it is to be parted for the first time from one's 
mother. And you work hard for her sake, I know, 
but it would be no kindness to her if you made your- 
self ill." 

Vernon slightly shook his head, but went upstairs 
without a word, and Mrs. Milner returned to the 
sitting-room. 

" Poor boy !'' she remarked. " I declare it makes 
me quite sad to see him. I only wish — Clorinda !" 
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she exclaimed, breaking off, — " if there isn't his old 
uncle passing the house ! Yes, and he is coming here 
too. Well, I am glad. I have been longing to see 
him these six weeks.'' 

" What for ? " asked Clorinda. 

" Why, that I may speak to him about that boy. 
He ought to get him a holiday, and change of 
some kind. I doubt whether he'll do it, though. 
He's a queer old gentleman. But hush ! — he is 
coming." 

Mr. Falconer was ushered in, bowing distantly. 

" How do you do, Mrs. Milner. I am about to 
leave London for a month, and I wished to see my 
nephew before going. I hope he is well." 

*' He's a good lad, — a good steady thoughtful 
lad," feebly faltered the old man. 

" Not very well, though/' said Mrs. Milner. " He 
has never held up his head since hearing of his little 
sister's death. It seemed to come upon him with 
such a shock." 

** He and the rest of them might have seen months 
before what was coming," said Mr. Falconer in his 
unsympathizing manner. " Do you say he is not 
well ? " 

'' He don't look so," said Mrs. Milner, her colour 
rising with indignation at the uncle's coldness. " I 
don't mean to say he's ill, but he is thin and mopy, 
and has lost all his spirits. It is my belief he is doing 
too much." 

"Too much ! Nonsense, Mrs. Milner," said 
the gentleman, rather sharply. " Boys are not so 
easily overworked. Is he indoors ? " 
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« Up in his room," said Mrs. Milner. «' Shall I call 
him down ? " 

" Yes, — no, — I'll go up. Don*t trouble yourself. 
I know the way, — with your permission,*' he added, 
as she was ejaculating to herself, — " Cool to be sure ! 
What will he do next ? '^ 

Of course she gave her permission, and he strode 
upstairs, two steps at a time, yet so lightly that Vernon 
was unaware of his approach. A tap at the door was 
answered by " Come in," and Vernon sprang up when 
he saw who was his visitor, pushing away a pile of 
papers. 

" Ha ! " said Mr. Falconer, looking from him to 
the table. " So you are busy up here ! Mrs. Milner 
thinks you are overworking yourself." 

He spoke the words ironically, yet even whilst 
doing so he noticed the boy^s altered look, and won- 
dered whether she were right. 

" I like my work," was Vernon's brief and indirect 
answer, as he sat on the foot of his little iron bedstead. 
But the alert bright tone in which he would have said 
it six months earlier, was changed to one of languor 
and listlessness. 

^^ I am glad to hear a good account of you still at 
the office," said Mr. Falconer, after a slight pause. 
'* Mr. Linwood speaks favourably of your steadiness 
and perseverance. If you continue as you have begun, 
you will get on, Vernon.'* 

He rarely spoke in terms of such direct commen- 
dation, but he thought to-day that the boy looked as if 
he required a little encouragement. Vernon smiled in 
answer. 
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" Mr. Linwood is always particularly kind to me," 
he said. *' And so is Mr. Morrison, — the head-clerk, 
I mean." 

''Yes, I hear from Mr. Linwood that you are 
rather a favourite of his, which I am convinced you 
would never have become unless you were steady and 
hard-working. I shall carry home a good report of 
you." 

" Home ! " repeated Vernon, with a start. " Are 
you going home, uncle ? " 

'' Yes, I leave London to-morrow for about a 
month, and I shall go to Elburton for one or two 
nights, just to say good-bye to your mother. When I 
come back to London, it will be to make arrangements 
for my return to India." 

" Tell them all how I long to see them 
again," said Vernon, with an effort. " Only don't 
say too much, — don't let them think me un- 
happy." 

" Are you unhappy ? " deliberately inquired Mr. 
Falconer, after scanning the boy's face in silence, 

" No," replied Vernon quietly. 

" Then pray what is the matter ? " 

Vernon looked up, a little startled by the sudden 
sharpness of the tone, but made no answer. Mr. 
Falconer repeated his question. 

" What is the matter, if you like your work and 
are happy ? Are you well ? " 

" Yes,'* Vernon began, and checked himself. '' At 
least — not quite. It is only headache." 

'' Ha, your sister's old trouble, I remember. Are 
you subject to it ! " 
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" No, I have only had it lately. Don't say any- 
thing about it at home, please.^' 

" What should I say anything for ? " asked Mr. 
Falconer drily. " I don^t suppose there is much the 
matter with you. If you are not all right, you had 
better have the doctor." 

Oh no, thank you," said Vernon decidedly. 
Then don't fancy yourself ill. The next thing 
will be to neglect your work. I shall give you a little 
present when I return, that will take you home, — so 
you can look forward to Midsummer." 

" Thank you," said Vernon warmly. " It is very 
kind." 

" You have earned it by remaining here quietly at 
Christmas, according to my wish," said Mr. Falconer. 
" I told you that you would not repent it." 

** I had no wish at that time to do otherwise," 
Altered Vernon, and then he stopped. He could not 
explain to his uncle his longing to have been with 
little Blanche at the last, — his bitter regret at having 
been absent. 

" Well, I must take my leave," said Mr. Falconer, 
rising. " You will not see me again for a month or 
so. When I return I shall have you to spend a day 
with me. Good-bye. Don't fancy that anything is 
the matter with you." 

Vernon answered with all the cheerfulness he 
could muster, but when he found himself alone he 
returned to his seat at the foot of the bed, and buried 
his face in his hands. 

" Midsummer !" he murmured half aloud. " Nearly 
six weeks more ! — if I can only hold out till then ! Oh, 
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mother, what will it not be to see you again ? And 
Elsie and all of them. But I don't believe I can bear 
up six weeks longer." 

For almost ten minutes he remained without moving, 
then slowly rose and went to the table. Paper, pens 
and ink lay outspread, and after placing them in order 
he sat down, and commenced copying. Or rather, 
attempted to do so. His hand shook, his head ached, 
the letters danced before his eyes, and his mind was 
so confused that he scarcely knew what he was writing* 
In vain he tried to steady his hand, and to bend his 
full attention to the work. The effort was useless, 
and tearing up the disfigured ill-written sheet, he again 
pushed the papers away, rose, and threw himself 
across his bed. 

" Fancy I am ill,'' he muttered. " I don't think 
uncle Falconer would lay it to fancy, if his head felt 
as mine does. But I am glad he will not mention it 
at home. If only I can hold out six weeks more, it 
will be all right. If I can" — ^and he sighed. 

There was another tap at the door, and Mrs. 
Milner entered. 

'* I've come to see how you are," she said. '* I 
don't like your looks this evening. I told Mr. Fal- 
coner just now that I was sure you weren't well, but 
he is a strange old gentleman, and he only hummed, 
and said boys were apt to be fanciful." 

" He never was a boy himself, I should think," 
said Vernon, with a smile. '* I mean to go to bed at 
once, Mrs. Milner, and have a good long night." 

"And your copying — you will leave that," said 
Mrs. Milner eagerly. " Oh, that is right, — that is 
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just what I have been advising for days past. You 
will wake up all right in the morning," she added, 
though not very confidently, as she saw bis flushed 
face, and felt how hot were his hands. 

" I shouldn't wonder if that boy were sickening 
for some illness," she said dubiously, when downstairs 
with her daughter. ^^ I don't like his looks, as I told 
him just now. And yet he has been in this way, 
more or less, for so long that I hardly expect it. If 
there isn't soon an improvement, I shall certainly call 
in a doctor." 

" What did Mr. Falconer say f " asked Clorinda, 
looking up from a long seam. 

^^ He has promised to send Mr. Lyster home at 
Midsummer. That's one good thing. Otherwise 
his visit don't seem to have been a very cheering 
one." 

" Home will do Mr. Lyster more good than any- 
thing," said Mr. Milner slowly, " Nothing like that 
for renewing a young man's energies." 

" I dare say it will," responded Mrs. Milner. 
" However, I shan't wait much longer without calling 
in a doctor, and I shall tell him so to-morrow." 

She kept her resolution, but met with a most 
decided refusal on Vernon's part to have anything to 
do with doctors. At home it was never the practice 
to call in a medical man for every fidgety ailment, and 
he was not going to begin the custom now. When 
he was really ill he was willing to see one, but not till 
then. Mrs. Milner laughed, and promised to wait a 
little longer. 

Nearly a week passed quietly after Mr. Falconer's 
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visit. Mr. Milner bad been very unwell for a day or 
two, and bis wife was consequently so occupied witb 
him, as to notice less tban usual ber young inmate^ 
wbile Clorinda never observed anything. One morn- 
ing, wben Vernon had scarcely closed his eyes all 
night with fever and restlessness, he came down to 
breakfast so haggard and worn, that had Mrs. Milner 
been in the room, she would hardly have allowed him 
to leave the house. But she was upstairs with her 
husband, and Clorinda poured out the tea in dead 
silence, with an open newspaper at her side. 

Vernon's breakfast occupied but a short space of 
time, for to eat anything was beyond his power. He 
started earlier than usual, and with a slow lagging 
step traversed the streets. He felt as if leaden 
weights were dragging down his limbs, while every 
movement increased the dull pain in his head. Once 
or twice he had to lean against a lamp-post, to collect 
his thoughts, and remember where he was going, or 
to overcome the sensation of giddiness which made 
the houses appear to dance around him. 

The office was reached at last, and Vernon seated 
at his desk. How the next hour passed he hardly 
knew. Once Mr. Morrison remarked on his pale 
looks, but his attention was called ofF to something 
else, and Vernon was left unnoticed. But to give 
his mind to the work before him was impossible. 
The very effort brought on such distracting pain that 
he scarcely knew what he was doing, and for some 
time he sat with his elbows resting on the desk, and 
his hands clasped over his forehead, while his thoughts 
were all in one feverish whirl. 
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A touch on the arm aroused him. Mr. Linwood 
stood by his side, with a kind face of concern. 

" What is the matter, Lyster ? Are you ill ? " 
, Vernon glanced up for an instant, and then his 
eyes sank, and he put his hand again to his head. 

" I don't know," he said, almost inarticulately, — 
" I believe I am not well." 

** You do not look so indeed. Come out to the 
fresh air, and perhaps it may revive you. Morrison 
mentioned that he thought you were doing too much, 
and I fear he must be right.'* 

Vernon rose, and made one step forward, but no 
more. The ground seemed sinking beneath him. He 
held out his hands for support, uttered a suppressed 
cry, and then fell senseless to the floor. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of." 

Tennyson. 

Mr. Falconer remained only two days at Elburton, 
going there direct from London. According to his 
usual habit, he did not write beforehand, and they 
were not a little surprised to see him walk in. It 
was a real pleasure to Mrs. Lyster. Cold as he 
was, she in a manner clung to the only near 
relative she possessed out of her own immediate 
family. And he displayed unusual warmth and kind- 
ness during this little visit. Gerard alone was treated 
by him with chilling indifference. No efforts of 
Mrs. Lyster^s sufficed to soften him towards his 
great-nephew. Gerard on his part grew annoyed, 
answered Mr. Falconer almost disrespectfully to his 
face, and complained bitterly of him behind his back. 
He was heartily glad when his uncle^s stay at Elburton 
came to an end, and did not scruple to say so in most 
unequivocal terms to his mother. Gerard was not 
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one of those who habitually pay a delicate regard to 
the feelings of others. 

" How long it seems since we have heard from 
Vernon/' Mrs, Lyster remarked once or twice, but 
she did not feel anxious, for Mr. Falconer gave her a 
cheerful report of him, — ^almost more cheerful, it must 
be confessed, than circumstances warranted his doing. 
The day after his departure, however, a letter came 
at last to Mrs. Lyster — not from Vernon, but about 
him. She opened it, read a few lines, and said faintly, 
"Oh, Elsie!'' 

" Mamma, what is wrong f " 

" Vernon is not well. Don't be frightened, dear. 
It may be nothing after all. The letter is from Mrs. 
Milner. I will read it to you : — 

" Dear Madam, — I am sorry to be obliged to 
inform you that your son is not at all well. He would 
not let me write at once, and I have delayed doing so 
two or three days, in accordance with his wish, but 
my conscience will not allow me to wait any longer. 
The doctor agrees with me in thinking that you ought 
to know it at once. Mr. Lyster has not been quite 
himself for some little time, and two days ago he was 
taken ill at the ofEce, and obliged to be sent home in 
a cab. He has kept his bed since. The doctor says 
it is a kind of low fever, — not infectious. I am afraid 
he has overworked himself lately. You must not be 
too anxious, for I trust he is in no real danger, but 
still we expect it will be a tedious attack. He did not 
wish you to hear of his illness^ but sometimes he 
becomes light-headed, and then he calls for you in- 

z8 
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cessantly. I need hardly say that I nurse him as if he 
were my own son, but still I cannot stand in the place 
of a mother to him. I have a small spare room which 
I should be most happy to place at your disposal. I 
only wish I could offer to take you in, without asking 
you to pay for your board, but I fear I cannot afford 
this. I would name as low a sum as possible. I 
only mention this by the way, as my daughter is anxious 
that I should do so. I hope you will come at once. 
" Believe me, dear Madam, yours truly, 

''Dorothea Milner." 

" Is that about Vernon, mamma ? " asked Harold. 

'' Yes, — he is ill. Ill ! — and I cannot see how I 
am to go to him. Elsie, I must speak at once to your 
father.'' 

She went to the study, and told him of the news, 
then again read the letter aloud, 

" Fresh troubles ! " he said despondingly. " Will 
they ever come to an end ?" 

'' Frederick, I must go to Vernon," was the only 
answer, in a low anxious tone. 

He did not reply, and her eyes were bent beseech- 
ingly upon him. 

'' Will you not speak ? — tell me it is possible ? — 
oh, Frederick, I must go to my boy." 

'' How, Mildred ? " he asked in a constrained 
voice. '' Where is the money to come from ? " 

*'I must — I must — '' repeated Mrs. Lyster, 
leaning on the mantelpiece. Shaken as she was by 
recent sorrow, she was the more easily overcome. 
^ Don't say anything against it. He is ill,— dying. 
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it may be, — alone among strangers, — oh, do not ask 
me to stay away ? *' 

*' Do you think, Mildred, that I would for a mo- 
ment ask such a thing, if it were possible for you to 
go V said her husband sadly. 

" It is possible — it must be possible — ** she re- 
peated hysterically. 

" Where is the money to come from ? ** Mr. 
Lyster again inquired. " My last quarter's stipend 
has, as you know, almost all gone in the payment of 
debts, which could not be deferred any longer. I have 
not one pound in hand, — and not a penny coming in 
before Midsummer.^' 

A silence ensued, broken only by Mrs. Lyster's 
low sobs. Mr. Lyster had no word of comfort to 
give. He sat with his face hidden, every one of those 
slight sounds of distress piercing to his heart. How 
powerless he was to soothe her \ What could comfort 
a mother for r.bsence at such a time from her child ? 

^^ It may be that in a day or two we shall hear a 
better account," he said at length. 

" Oh, no, no, — they expect a long illness. And 
how can I bear to stay at home day after day, week 
after week, — leaving him to be nursed by strangers ? 
It will break my heart — after losing our precious 
Blanche. Oh, I know, I know he will die too." 

There was a faint tap at the door, and Elsie 
entered. 

'* Mamma, is anything settled ? ^' she inquired. " I 
could not wait longer without knowing." 

" Your mother of course wishes to go to London, 
Elsie, and I cannot see how it is to be managed. I 
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am absolutely without the means of paying for the 
journey." 

'* Mamma, don't cry so," said Elsie gently. " We 
must try to think of some plan. You would not like 
to write to uncle Falconer, papa ? " 

" No, he has done so much for us already that I 
could not ask for more. Besides, I do not know where 
he is. He said he should be travelling about so much 
that it was useless to give us any address." 

"And you cannot possibly afford it yourself?" 
said Elsie slowly. "Not if we retrench in some 
way ? " 

" You shall judge. The journey to London and 
back would be over thirty shillings, and this without 
including the expenses of boarding at Mrs. Milner's. 
I have now just eighteen shillings in hand to last me 
till Midsummer." 

Elsie stood silent — unable to think of any fresh 
proposition. 

" You would not like to ask Mr. Knight 
to advance you a little,^' Mrs. Lyster ventured to 
suggest. 

" Never — never, Mildred V* Mr. Lyster answered 
almost impatiently. "It would be madness! — 
plunging deeper into difficulties, from which I am 
already hopeless of escape." 

" But for Vernon's sake," she said. " Oh, 
Frederick, think of him." 

" I do," — and he rose, and stood before her. 
" Mildred, do you think my love for him is less than 
yours. I would do anything for him and you, — any- 
thing except run recklessly into debt. You must 
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not ask me to do that. I cannot and I will not. We 
are embarrassed enough already." 

" If only we had something we could sell," said 
Elsie. " But the wardrobe and writing-table are gone, 
and we have nothing else of any value. Unless — 
the parlour clock, papa ! " 

" My dear, it would not bring in five shillings. And 
what would you do without a timepiece in the house ? " 

" The piano" — Elsie suggested^ and Mr. Lyster 
looked at his wife, but she shook her head. 

'^ I am afraid it is useless to think of that. It 
never was a good one, and now it is completely worn 
out. Half the strings are broken, and have never 
been replaced." 

" If I could only paint or write or do something," 
sighed Elsie. " There seems no way of making 
money." 

" No," Mr. Lyster said. " We can do nothing, 
— nothing except pray that a way may be opened. 
Mildred, it grieves me to the heart to say it, but yet I 
must say that your going to London appears at present 
to be impossible." 

She knew that it was so. She had known it from 
the first, though she had striven against the conviction. 
She attempted no more pleading, but she went with 
Elsie to her own room, and together the mother and 
daughter sought assistance in the only quarter from 
which they dared hope for it. Nor was either of them 
without a calm belief that, in one way or another, the 
prayer would be answered. 

^^ Amelia, I am sometimes inclined to think that 
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it would be a pleasant thing if this world's goods were 
rather more equally divided/* 

^' Sometimes inclined to think ! I call that a 
remarkably mild way of putting it, Margaret." 

** I am no republican," said Miss Carrington, — 
" nor am I so visionary as to indulge in any 
wild dreams of perfect equality. But I should 
dearly like occasionally to take a few thousands 
from the rich, to distribute among their poorer 
brethren.'' 

'^ A vain wish, I am afraid. Besides, there must 
always be poor so long as the world lasts, — at least, 
during the present dispensation. Three-fourths of 
the poverty in this country is caused by reckless 
expenditure, — by drunkenness, carelessness, and thrift- 
lessness/' 

" Amongst the lower orders, — yes. I was think- 
ing of poverty in quite another class.'' 

'* What ! of ourselves ? " asked Miss Amelia, 
raising her eyebrows. 

" Oh, no ! What do we want with more, — 
except to give away ? " 

'* Hem ! I should occasionally like a little sugar 
in my tea." 

" Ah, it was my proposal that we should give up 
that." 

" A very good proposal too, as matters stand. I 
only say I should not be sorry if we could afford it 
— without diminishing the amount in our charity- 
purse.'* 

" That purse," repeated Miss Carrington. " Do 
you know, I positively long sometimes to make use 
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of Its contents in a most impossible direction, — where 
it is greatly needed/' 

" Impossible direction ! You puzzle me. Few 
people refuse to be helped/' 

*'I am thinking of the Lysters/' 

'' Oh, — ay, — ^that would be impossible, — I grant 
you. I would as soon put my head under a guillotine. 
By the by, how much better Elsie has looked, of 
late.'' 

" More like herself, certainly, poor child ! " 

"More unlike herself you mean, Margaret, I 
strongly suspect there's a reason, — but it is early yet, 
even to conjecture. What do you think of Captain 
Marshall ? You have seen more of him than I 
have." 

^^ He is a very excellent young man. I like him 
better every time I see him." 

" / don't. He isn't half so pleasant as his brother, 
I always hoped something would come of that." 

" Oh, no, — he is too young," said Miss Carring- 
ton, shaking her head. ^^ He is hardly more than a 
boy yet." 

" My dear Margaret ! He is as old as our father 
was when he married." 

" In years. Not in mind. Oh, no, I never 
expected anything to come of that. He did admire 
Elsie, but it was nothing more, — and I believe he has 
a strong fancy now for some London young lady ." 

"Well, I should like Captain Marshall well 
enough, if he were not quite so silent," said Miss 
Amelia discontentedly. " He can light up, for I have 
seen him, but he is dreadfully impassive generally. I 
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don't think he likes me, that is one thing. Didn't I 
interrupt you, though, in something you were going 
to say about the Lysters ? '' 

'' Well, I was thinking that I should like to give 
them a little present. It is Mrs. Lyster's birthday 
next week, and it occurred to me that we might tell 
Elsie we wanted to choose some nice present, and ask 
her advice as to what it should be.'' 

'^ Rather a clever plan. How much shall we 
give ? " 

" What do you think about it ? " 

" I ! oh, I don't know. You keep the accounts. 
The more the better. Give something worth having 
while you are about it. Five pounds ! " 

"I wish we could. I have been thinking and 
calculating, and it seems to me that two pounds is as 
much as we can spare." 

'* You must have been economical to do that." 

" Yes, — I hope so. Not that we could spare so 
much, but for a little plan of my own." 

" What ! are you going to stop the milk as well 
as the sugar ? " 

'' No, but I intend to leave ofF my butter for 
three months." 

^' Then of course I must do it too." 

" Not at all. It will not be necessary." 

'' As if I could eat bread and butter, while you are 
feasting on dry bread. No, no, that won't do, I'll 
tell you what ! — we will both go without it for six 
weeks, which will be more than equivalent to your 
leaving it off for three months, for I eat twice as much 
as you." 
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^^ It seems too bad to make you do it, Amelia ? ** 

" You don't make me, — I make myself. So now 
that matter is settled. I declare, — here, in the very 
nick of time, comes Elsie. And if there isn't Captain 
Marshall with her I He's coming in, — no, he is only 
holding the gate open, — and now he is saying good- 
bye. Cool 1 to come to the very door, and then 
walk away. He doesn't know we see him." 

In another minute Elsie came in, grave and quiet, 
but with a slight glow upon her cheeks, as she kissed 
her friends, and asked how they were. 

" Very well," said Miss Amelia. " So Captain 
Marshall walked here with you, Elsie. He might 
have come in, I think." 

'^ He has an appointment at Winterton, and could 
not spare time," said Elsie. '' I only met him on the 
way, and he walked with me a short distance." 

*' But, my dear, we are not on the way from the 
Laurels to Winterton," said Miss Amelia, despite a 
silencing glance from her sister. 

" Not far out of it, though," said Miss Carrington. 
" Your friend, Aimee, must be very glad to have him 
home again, Elsie." 

" Very glad," Elsie repeated. 

" We were just talking of you when you came 
in," remarked Miss Carrington. " Your mother's 
birthday is next week, is it not ? " 

" Yes, — I believe so. I had forgotten it, though. 
We never keep birthdays, beyond giving the children 
a holiday. I wonder you remembered it. Miss Car- 
rington." 

I have a good memory for dates. Elsie, we 
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are going to give your dear mother a little present, and 
we want you to tell us what she would like best." 

Elsie's face flushed up. 

*' Oh, no, — indeed you must not think of it. Miss 
Carrington. Mamma would be quite grieved." 

"My dear child, are friends never to have the 
pleasure of making one another a little present ? But 
the fact is, we have quite made up our minds on the 
subject ; and, if you won't advise us, we must do our 
best to choose without your advice. Come, — I know 
you will tell us what she would like." 

What she would like ! The dozens of things of 
which they stood in the most positive need flashed 
through Elsie's mind. She only replied gratefully — 

" It is most kind of you to think of it, dear 
Miss Carrington. But indeed you must not. Please 
don't." 

" You may talk for an hour, Elsie, without chang- 
ing our determination," said Miss Amelia. "Don't 
you know by this time what positive people we both 
are ? So, now, tell us what your mother would prefer. 
Come,— out with it." 

'^ I think a pair of mufiatees, or a necktie, or 
something of that kind, would be best, if you will do 
it," said Elsie simply. " We always put ofli^ getting 
such things as long as possible, for economy's sake." 

Miss Carrington smiled, and Miss Amelia replied 
most decisively — 

" Not a paltry rubbishing thing like that, Elsie. 
Do you think she would like a good black dress, or a 
handsome cloth cloak ? It could not offend her from 
such old friends." 
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** Oh, no, no ! You must not think of it," said 
Elsie hurriedly. '' Only some little thing, please. It 
must not cost much." 

** My dear, we didn't ask your advice about the 
price," said Miss Amelia grimly, "Perhaps she 
would prefer something in the way of furniture — an 
easy-chair, for instance ? " 

Elsie shook her head in silence, the choking in 
her throat preventing speech. Miss Carrington patted 
her hand gently. 

" Elsie, you don't suppose your dear mother will 
feel any pride at taking a little gift from us, — just as a 
small token of our love and friendship ? " 

" Margaret, where's your purse ? " exclaimed 
Miss Amelia, losing patience. " Pride, indeed ! I 
should hope not ! The world has come to a pretty 
pass, if people are become too proud to receive a 
present from their dearest friends. Where's your 
purse? That's right. Now, Elsie, look here," — 
and she drew forth two sovereigns. '* We have de- 
termined to spend these on a present for your mother, 
— and spend them we will, whatever you may say to 
the contrary. So you had better fall quietly in with 
our plan. / should like to put the money into your 
hands, and let you choose whatever you think best. 
Why, Elsie, child, you are not really hurt or angry, 
are you ? " 

For Elsie's lips were quivering, and her eyes full. 
She tried to smile, but the effort was vain, and she 
put both hands over her face. Miss Amelia bit her 
lip, and subsided into silence. Miss Carrington bent 
down and kissed Elsie's forehead. 
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^'Come, my dear,— come, Elsie,— you must not 
let us think we have gone too fer ! '* 

"Oh, no,— indeed it is not that," said Elsie, 
looking up. " I hardly know what made me cry/* 
She had to pause, and force back some obstinate tears, 
before adding, — " You have not heard yet of our last 
trouble, I think. I meant to have told you before 
this." 

"What is it, dear?" asked Miss Carrington, 
while Miss Amelia looked greatly dissatisfied at the 
conversation being changed, before the matter of the 
two pounds was finally settled. 

"Vernon is ill," said Elsie. "We only heard 
of it yesterday. He has a kind of low fever." 

" Poor Mrs. Lyster ! " said Miss Carrington, 
with feeling. "Is she thinking of going to him, 
Elsie?" 

" No, — I don't know, — I think not at present." 

Her face was averted, but they could see the flush 
that overspread it, and they exchanged intelligent 
glances. 

*' Vernon will long to have her with him," said 
Miss Amelia ; but she received no answer. 

" Is he likely to be well nursed where he is ? " 
inquired Miss Carrington. 

" Yes, — I hope so." 

There was a little pause, and then Miss Carrington 

said — 

" It must be very trying for Mrs. Lyster not to be 
with him." 

** Very," Elsie said involuntarily. '^ Vernon calls 
so for her when he is light-headed, Mrs. Milner says." 
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She repented her words the next minute, when 
Miss Carrington observed — 

'* Elsie, I am going to ask an impertinent question. 
I know what a heavy expense long journeys are. Is 
it that which keeps your dear mother at home ? " 

A little movement of assent was the reply. But 
for the preceding conversation, Elsie would have ex- 
plained the reason frankly and at once. 

" She ought to go," said Miss Amelia. " It is 
not right for her to stay away from him." 

Elsie was silent, knowing in what direction the 
remark tended. Her look did not promise compliance 
with any wish of Miss Amelia's. 

'* Amelia is right," said Miss Carrington. " Your 
mother ought to be with Vernon. If he wishes for 
her, it might do him great good to have her, and great 
harm not to have her. Depression of the spirits is 
most injurious in low fever. He must be so lonely, 
poor boy, and he will want cheering up." 

" It can't be helped," said Elsie steadily, though 
again with full eyes. ^ 

'* My dear, you are a Spartan," said Miss Amelia 
smiling. " But what if it can be helped ?" 
" It can't," Elsie repeated. 

" Suppose that, instead of our choosing for your 
mother a new dress or chair, she spends our little 
present on the journey," said Miss Amelia. " Now, 
Elsie, my dear, don't yield to pride ! " 

The tone was so comical that Elsie could not for- 
bear a smile. 

" I don^t think it is pride, Miss Amelia. If you 
will make me tell you my reason, I will be as frank 
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with you as you are with me. I know that you are 
not rich. You have often told me so yourselves." 

" Not rich, certainly," said Miss Carrington ; 
^^ yet quite rich enough to afFord an occasional little 
gift to a dear ft-iend. And you would deny us the 
pleasure." 

" Besides, Elsie, all this is useless talking, — mere 
waste of time," added Miss Amelia. " The money 
is to be spent on your mother, whether you will or no, 
and my opinion is that she would much prefer going 
to London, to having a new cloak or dress." 

"Oh, would she not?" Elsie could not help 
saying, as she recalled her mother's deep distress; 
and. for the first time there were signs of yielding in 
her face. 

" Then it is all settled," said Miss Amelia, thrust- 
ing the money into her hand. ''You can tell her 
that it was meant for her birthday, only it would be a 
pity to put off her journey for a week. I would come 
round to-night myself, but I have nearly walked my- 
self off my legs to-day. Not another word about it. 
I am positively tired of the subject. Tell us your 
last news of dear Netta." 

Every attempt to protest, or to express her grati- 
tude, was peremptorily cut short by Miss Amelia. 
Elsie was soon obliged to leave, as the twilight was 
now rapidly deepening. But with what a light quick 
step she traversed the homeward path, thanks to the 
kind generosity of her friends. Half wondering what 
her parents would say, she reached the house, drew 
her mother aside, showed her the gold, and rapidly 
detailed the past conversation. 
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" I could not help it," she added, in conclusion. 
" They made me do as they wished. It was of no use 
to refuse. And I did not know how to be sorry. 
Oh, mamma, does it not seem an answer to prayer ? " 

^^More than my faithless heart deserves, Elsie. 
I little looked for this, when I asked for help. I 
must speak to your father, but I feel sure that he 
cannot wish to decline it. Some day I hope we may 
have it in our power to return their kindness. Mean- 
time, we must indeed take it as an answer to prayer. 
Oh, Elsie i to think that after all I may go to my 
boy ! " 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

"Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, — 
Know how sublime a thing it is. 
To suffer and be strong." 

Tennyson. 

" How do you do, Mrs. Milner ? '' 

Mrs. Milner rose from her chair with a little start. 

*' Oh, how do you do, Mr. Falconer ? I beg 
your pardon, but I did not hear the door open. I am 
glad you have come." 

'' I only returned to London two or three days 
ago," said Mr. Falconer. " I was away rather longer 
than I had anticipated. How is my nephew ? '* 

"As well as can be expected," Mrs. Milner re- 
plied. 

" What do you mean ? " inquired Mr. Falconer, 
elevating his eyebrows. " Are boys expected not to 
be well in these days ? '^ 

Mrs. Milner gazed at him for an instant in silent 
bewilderment. Then she remembered hearing Mrs. 
Lyster remark that she was ignorant of her uncle^s 
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address, and had consequently been unable to com- 
municate with him. 

^^ I forgot that you did not know it," she said. 
^^ But I thought you would have heard it at the office, 
if I thought about it at all." 

^' I have not been to the office, therefore I 
am not likely to have heard anything there. What 
is wrong with the boy ? — for I presume some- 
thing is." 

" He has been very ill," replied Mrs. Milner, "He 
was taken ill the week after you left, and he has been 
at death^s-door since. It is only ten days since he 
began to amend. He is very weak still.'' 

"You don't tell me now what was the matter 
with him," said Mr. Falconer rather gruffly, — perhaps 
to hide his feelings. 

" It has been a kind of low fever, brought on, the 
doctor says, by hard work, together with his grief for 
the loss of his little sister.'' 

" And you say he is getting well." 

" He is out of danger, and he is getting on slowly, 
though hfe has no more strength than an infant. But 
that will come in good time." 

" You must have had quite a bout of nursing, 
Mrs. Milner." 

" A good deal," she replied. " For even though 
his mother has been here, I helped as much as pos- 
sible, of course." 

" His mother ! — Mildred ! Has Mrs. Lyster been 
in London ? " he asked in surprise. 

^' She has been here nearly a month now. Shall 
I call her, Mr. Falconer ? " 

19 
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" Yes, — ^you may as well. I might disturb the 
boy by going too suddenly into the room/' 

" I should think so indeed ! " muttered Mrs. Mil- 
ner, as she went away. In a minute, however, she 
returned with the words, — 

" Mr. Lyster heard your voice, and recognized it, 
Mr. Falconer, and unless you object I am to take you 
upstairs. Mrs. Lyster never likes to leave him.'' 

Mr. Falconer followed her at once, without any 
objections. At the door of the bed-room, which was 
partially darkened, Mrs. Lyster came forward to meet 
him, and then she led him in to the bed, where lay a 
still figure, with a pallid sharpened face. Mr. Falconer 
was more shocked than he would have cared to 
avow. 

" What have you been doing to yourself, Vernon V^ 
he asked. " I should hardly have known you.'' 

" I am better now," Vernon replied feebly. " I 
shall soon be up and at work again." 

"Not at work yet, Vernon," said his mother. 
" You will have to take a holiday first, dear." 

*' Not unless I am obliged, mother." 

" You don't look much like work now," said Mr. 
Falconer. *' What was the cause of his illness, 
Mildred ? " 

" He was doing too much, for one thing." 

" So Mrs. Milner told me, but I can't understand 
it. I should not have considered his office-work so 
very severe." 

" I used to copy over-hours," said Vernon, closing 
his eyes, and Mrs. Lyster rose to bring a cup from 
the table, which she held to his lips. He swallowed 
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the contents, and then sank into a heavy sleep. Mr. 
Falconer stood looking at him. 

" I must have been egregiously blind/* he said. 
" I might have seen when last here that the boy was 
sickening for some illness. But the idea never occurred 
to me. Is he really progressing favourably, Mildred ? " 

" I hope so, uncle. His recovery has been slow 
hitherto, but still it is steady, and that is the great 
thing. I am afraid it will be some time before he will 
be able to work again." 

" Have you communicated at all with his employ- 
ers ? " ' 

" They knew of his illness before I came. They 
have been very kind, — especially Mr. Linwood. He 
has been more than once in person, to inquire after 
Vernon, and has sent grapes two or three times in the 
last fortnight. You must thank him for me, uncle." 

^^I shall go and see him at once, and I will not 
forget your message. He was always a kind-hearted 
fellow. I must see what can be done about Vernon's 
situation. It will be awkward if he is long debarred 
from work. But I shall not stay now. You may ex- 
pect to see me again soon." 

It was two days before he re-appeared. Vernon 
was still slowly improving. Mr. Falconer declared he 
could mark a decided change for the better since his 
former visit. 

" What do you think I have been doing since I 
was here last ? " he inquired, taking a seat near the 
foot of the bed. 

"Packing up to go to India ?" Vernon suggested. 

" No, though I must think of that speedily. I 
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have seen Mr. Linwood, and also been to the office, 
and from both quarters I have heard warm praises of 
your conduct. Both Mr. Linwood and Morrison say 
you have worked as well as many a man twice your 
age. I don't know that I am wise in telling you this, 
but it seems to be doing you good," he added, for 
Vernon^s pale cheek was (lushing with pleasure. ^ It 
is no mere empty (lattery, as you will perceive. I 
had been first to the doctor, and learnt from him that 
he does not expect you to be fit for regular work 
again, for three or four months. Of course he 
may be mistaken, and I said so to the partners. 
But they are both so very unwilling to lose you 
permanently, — not only out of kindness to me ! — that 
they will find a temporary substitute to do your work, 
until you are sufficiently restored to resume it, — whe- 
ther the time be three or six months. What do you 
think of that, Mildred ? '* 

*' It is too much," was all she could say. *' Oh, 
uncle, — such generosity is far more than we deserve.*' 

'* Well, that may be a matter of individual opinion. 
They seem to consider Vernon well worth retaining, 
even at the cost of a little trouble and inconvenience. 
I told you long ago, Mildred, that you had at least on^ 
promising son.^^ 

" Several/' said Vernon. " But, uncle, you will 
thank them, — tell them how grateful I am, — ^will you 
not ? " 

" I'll see about it. Putting that matter aside, — I 
hear you have been copying very industriously over- 
hours. For the sake of making more money, of course." 

" Yes," Vernon briefly responded. 
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*' What were your hours for copying ? '* 

^^ I don't know. I used to go on in the evening 
as long as I could. Lately I wasn't able to do so 
much.'' 

" Your object, I presume, was to help your 
mother ? " 

Vernon hesitated a moment, to his uncle's surprise. 

** Yes, indirectly," he said at length. 

*' What do you mean f " asked Mr. Falconer with 
some sharpness. ** By spending it on yourself? " 

" No," said the quiet weak tones. " I don't think 
I spent any more on myself than was necessary. I 
have been saving." 

"With any particular object?" asked his imcle 
curiously. 

Vernon coloured slightly, and again answered, — 
" Yes." 

^' I am half inclined to think I can guess your 
object, from some things which dropped from you in 
your illness, Vernon," said his mother. 

" Can you ? " said Vernon, and he added with a 
little smile, " Mother, do you think it very chimerical ? " 

" I am afraid so, — rather, — but I do not know 
enough to judge." 

** If you know, mother, my uncle may as well 
too," said Vernon. " I only wanted to send Gerard 
to college. I am afraid it is all up with my scheme 
now, if I am not to vv:ork for so long. Besides, the 
expenses of my illness must swallow up a great part 
of my savings. Mamma, don't look melancholy." 

*' I am proud of my boy," she whispered. But it 
was a tearful kind of pride. 
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" Wanted to send Gerard to college ! " slowly and 
incredulously repeated Mr. Falconer. ** Do you 
really mean it ? '' 

" Yes, — ^why not, uncle ?" 

'' What put it into your head ?'' 

'' Only Gerard's being so dreadfully disappointed. 
I do so wish he could go. I wish I saw a chance of 
it/' — and a slight cloud passed over his face. '' Well, 
— ^never mind/' he added cheerfully, '' I dare say it 
will all come right in time ! " 

'' Did you really think you would be able to do 
it ? " asked Mr. Falconer, hardly able to suppress a 
smile, yet full of admiration for the boy's unselfish 
affection for his brother. 

" I don't know. I always hoped. I never spent 
a penny that was not absolutely necessary, — and I 
hoped that in time I should earn and save enough." 
He spoke with the utmost simplicity and quietness. 
'' I am glad I never told Gerard, or he would have 
been doubly disappointed now." 

Never in Mr. Falconer's life had he been so nearly 
betrayed into an imprudent and ill-considered action, — 
or one which he would have thought so. Words were 
on his lips, which would positively have astonished 
himself when uttered, but Vernon was taken suddenly 
faint from talking too much, and all further conversa- 
tion viras stopped for the time. 

Mr. Falconer did not regret the interruption, — 
not that it caused him to alter his rapidly-formed 
determination, but it allowed him leisure for con- 
sideration. He waited a day or two with an undefined 
feeling of surprise at his own generous resolution, and 
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with the idea that it might change. But two days 
later it still remained the same, and again he appeared 
in the small upper bed-room of the little house. He 
was welcomed with a bright smile from the iron bed. 

"How are you to-day? Better! — that's right. 
You will soon be strong again," he said quickly, 
apparently anxious to get through the necessary in- 
quiries as fast as possible. He took a seat as he spoke. 
''I have been thinking over what you told me the 
other day, Vernon." 

Vernon looked perplexed, for his memory was still 
weak and confused. 

" I don't recollect, uncle." 

'* Not about your object in saving your money ? " 

" About Gerard !— oh^ yes." 

"I have been thinking about it,'' repeated Mr. 
Falconer, " and I have come to a resolution, which I 
dare say will surprise you both. How should you 
like to go to college, Vernon, — supposing it were 
possible ? " 

" I ! " repeated Vernon in surprise. " I have 
never thought of such a thing. I always knew it to 
be impossible." 

^^ Perhaps it is less impossible than you imagine. 
Would you like to go if I offered to send you ? " 

"Oh — thank you." Vernon looked bewildered 
and even pained. " I thought it was all settled, that 
I should come back here." 

" Do you mean to say you would really prefer that 
that selfish idle unpromising brother of yours should 
go ? " Mr. Falconer could not resist the temptation 
to relieve his mind by a little abuse, to counterbalance 
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the pleasure he was about to bestow. " Would you 
rather go yourself or let Gerard go ?" 

"Let Gerard go— a hundred times rather," re- 
turned Vernon, raising himself in the bed with eager- 
ness. " But you don't really mean it ?" 

" Uncle is jesting, dear,'' said Mrs. Lyster. 

" No, I am perfectly serious, Mildred. However, 
Vernon, you must not set your heart on it yet, for 
nothing is settled. I can take no steps in the matter 
without your parents' consent." 

" Consent to such kindness," Mrs. Lyster began, 
with glistening eyes, but he interrupted her. 

'' Wait a minute, and let me explain myself. You 
must understand distinctly, Mildred, that should I send 
Gerard to college, it will be all the help I can offer 
you. I shall no longer be able to assist as I have 
done in Vernon's and Myra's expenses, nor must you 
look to me in any sudden difficulties. Gerard's college 
expenses will be the utmost that I can afford. If on 
these terms you and your husband wish it, and Gerard 
chooses to go, then I will send him. Never mind 
about thanks just now, Mildred. I understand all 
that. Think what you would like, and tell me 
honestly. What say you, Vernon ? " 

^Mt would make Gerard so happy. If it is right 
for him — there is nothing I have wished more," 
murmured Vernon. 

" Well, I should prefer to send you rather than 
Gerard," remarked Mr, Falconer. 

"But I have never thought of it," said Vernon 
steadily. " I am very happy here, and he is miserable. 
I can be happy anywhere, and he can't." 
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"More shame for him! What conclusion have 
you arrived at, Mildred }" 

^^ I think the decision should be left to my hus- 
band/' she said gently. "I hardly know what he 
would wish. The relief of having Gerard oflF our 
hands would indeed be very great.*' 

^^ I can understand that/' said Mr. Falconer rather 
ironically. 

" But I do not feel at liberty to say anything 
decided, without knowing more of his wishes, uncle." 

" Then we must put it to Lyster himself. Your 
best plan will be to write to him this evening, and tell 
him all, — ^at the same time requesting him not to 
mention a word of the subject to Gerard, or indeed to 
any one except Elsie. Unless he should by return of 
post at once and decidedly decline my proposal, I will 
run down to Elburton the day after to-morrow. Then 
I can speak to the boy himself, and if it is decided 
that he is to go, bring him back with me. Every- 
thing must be settled quickly, as I go to India so soon. 
You positively decline my offer for yourself, Vernon, 
I suppose ? Well — I must not be vexed with you for 
your unselfishness, after inveighing against Gerard for 
his possession of the opposite quality.'^ 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

•• To be or not to be, that is the question." 

Shakspeare. 

Gerard sat in the parlour, fidgeting uneasily upon 
his chair, while Mr. Falconer occupied another exactly 
in front of him. Neither was speaking. Mr. Fal- 
coner^s expression was cold and penetrating, while 
Gerard's eyes wandered restlessly about, as if he longed 
to escape. 

" I thought you wanted to speak to me, uncle," 
he said at length. " If you don't I had better go and 
call my father. I believe he is in the house." 

" He is," was the answer, in Mr. Falconer's 
most deliberate tone. *' I have already seen and 
spoken with him. I was in his study for half an hour 
before I came to you here. My journey to Ashgrove 
is mainly on your account, Gerard, and I am glad to 
have an opportunity of speaking to you at once.'' 

" I wish you would speak at once, and have done 
with it then,'' thought Gerard, but he remained silent. 

" Your brother Vernon has been overworking 
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himself, as you are no doubt aware/' said Mr. Fal- 
coner, apparently responding to the unspoken wish. 
** Have you any idea of his object in doing so much V^ 

"To make money, I suppose," said Gerard rather 
carelessly. 

" Ay, but for what purpose ? Did it never occur 
to you that the dream of his life was to send you to 
college ? " 

" Me ! Nonsense ! " said Gerard shortly. 

" You forget yourself, Gerard," was his uncle's 
haughty rejoinder. 

" I mean that I think you must be mistaken," said 
Gerard, aware that he had spoken rudely. " I really 
don't understand you, uncle." 

"I mean simply what I say. Vern6n, knowing 
your desire to study at the University, has been saving 
his money, and working over-hours to earn more, with 
the idea that he might in time enable you to have your 
wish. A boyish vision of course on his part, but if 
such conduct is not noble and generous I don't know 
what is." 

" It is just like him," said Gerard, who would have 
spoken far more warmly, but for the chilling presence 
of his uncle. " Not that I would ever have let him 
do it." 

" Humph ! I don't know about that ! " muttered 
Mr. Falconer. *' However, I may as well come out 
with the matter at once. My object in travelling to 
Elburton, Gerard, is to offer you a college education, 
at my own expense." 

Gerard started from his seat, and made a step 
forward, his breath coming quick and short. 
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** Uncle !— do you really ?— can it be ? — are you 
joking ? " he faltered. 

^' I am not in the habit of indulging in such jokes/' 
was the dry response, ''The matter now rests en- 
tirely in your own hands. I offered first to send 
Vernon, but he begged me to transfer my intentions 
to you. I have promised to comply with his desire, if 
your wish is still the same." 

" My wish ! It is the one thing I have lived and 
longed for," said Gerard in a low deep voice. " Can 
it — can it be ? " 

" If you choose, it can and shall be. Stay, Gerard, 
all is not settled yet. You must understand plainly 
that, if I undertake this, I can give your parents no 
other help whatever. They must make no more 
appeals to me. Myra has now been a year at school, 
and I intended her to have remained three or four 
more, but if you decide to accept my offer she must 
return home next Michaelmas. I will pay for her 
education until then, but no more. I was thinking of 
making Elsie a present, that would enable her to 
go to the sea-side for change of air, which it is 
easy to see she much needs, but that too must 
be given up. Your expenses at college will be the 
utmost I can afford for your family, — and more 
than I ever intended to offer. Now what do you 
say ? " 

"My father — " Gerard muttered. "I don't 
know whether — whether he " 

" Your father knows all. Your mother requested 
me to refer the matter to him, and he has requested 
me to refer it to you. He says I am to lay the 
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subject fully before you, and then leave you to make 
your own decision." 

Gerard fidgeted, looked uneasily about, and did 
not speak. 

^^ I am awaiting your answer. If you give up the 
idea, and cheerfully resolve to turn to something else, 
I return to London to-morrow, and I respect you as I 
have never done before. If you accept my proposal, I 
remain here two or three days, and then take you to 
London, where I place you at a private tutor's, to 
study for a year in preparation for the University." 

Gerard squeezed his hands tightly together, and 
paced once or twice up and down the room, his uncle's 
cold grey eyes watching him steadily the while. 

^^ I can't give it up," he said at length in a hoarse 
voice. " Uncle, if you leave it to me, I must go. It 
was cruel to ask me, if you did not wish it." 

'^ My wishes have nothing to do with the question. 
Then I am to consider the matter settled." 

" Yes, — no, — I don't know. Uncle, what did my 
mother say ? " 

^^ I told you. She wished the decision left to your 
father." 

" Then she would not mind my going ? " 

" I really do not know." 

"If I could only speak to her — ^," muttered 
Gerard. 

" What for ? " inquired Mr. Falconer. "Judging 
from past experience, I should not imagine her wishes 
likely to influence you much." 

Gerard made no answer, but hastily resumed his 
seat, crossing his arms on the table, and burying his 
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face in them. Mr. Falconer could hear the hard 
breathing, which told of hidden strife. Minutes flew 
by, and still he remained thus. Mr. Falconer's patience 
failed at length, and he said, — " Well, Gerard ! " — 
rather sharply, 

Gerard raised a flushed face. 

''I must go, uncle. I cannot give it up.*' 

'* Very well, — then it is decided," briefly responded 
Mr. Falconer. " Pray sit still, and attend to me for a 
few minutes. I wish you to understand that, in placing 
you at the University, I do so only on one condition. 
This is that you keep your expenses within prescribed 
limits, and incur no debts. I went through college 
myself on little more than a hundred a year, but I do 
not give you credit for sufficient firmness of purpose 
and power of self-denial to do the same. I shall 
allow you one hundred and fifty pounds, which, with 
economy, will be enough for your requirements. You 
will have none to spare for dissipation, and I hope you 
will remember this from the first.*' 

Gerard's answer was a movement of assent. Mr. 
Falconer made a few more remarks, and concluded with 
the words, — " That is all I have to say. Since this is 
your choice, I can only hope that you will make the 
most of your opportunities. You may go now." 

Gerard rushed away with a muttered ''Thank 
you," and did not again become visible for hours. 
When he reappeared, he was evidently ill at ease — 
moody and high-spirited by turns, shrinking from all 
sustained conversation, and careful to avoid meeting 
the eyes of his father, sister, or uncle. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lyster had heard quietly of 
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Gerard's decision. If the fact, that his son was to 
receive an allowance nearly equal to his whole annual 
income, caused any feeling of bitterness, he was careful 
not to allow it to appear. He again thanked Mr. 
Falconer gratefully for the proffered kindness, and said 
little to Gerard, beyond expressing pleasure that his 
wish was at last to be gratified. 

^^ So it is settled," he said, with a half-suppressed 
sigh, when he found himself alone with Elsie. ^^ It 
is a great thing for Gerard. We ought to be very 
thankful for it." 

Elsie's hand rested lightly on his shoulder. 
'' Papa, are you not glad ? " 

*' For Gerard's sake, I am. I hardly think I ex- 
pected him to decide as he has done. But no doubt 
it is all for the best. I could not resolve to stand in 
his way, without at least giving him his choice. Per- 
haps I have learnt lately to depend a little too much 
on hopes of assistance from your uncle." 

" This is an assistance, papa." 

" Yes, — so far as it leaves me one less to provide 

or. It relieves us also of our anxiety concerning 

Gerard's future. Well, — I am thankful that the boy 

should be happy. And none of us will be sorry to 

have our little Myra home again." 

" Oh no, indeed," said Elsie. 

" One heavy anxiety is removed," he observed a 
minute later. " Your uncle brought me a letter from 
your mother, in which she says that Vernon has saved 
sufficient money to pay the doctor's fees, the chemist's 
bill, and the expenses of her board at Mrs. Milner's, and 
of his journey home, besides fitting out Gerard with 
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all that he needs. He insists upon the money being 
used in this way, now it is no longer needed for its 
original purpose ; and your mother says he is still too 
weak to be excited by contradiction. She was obliged 
to promise that it should be as he wished. This is 
certainly a great relief to my mind. Your uncle 
Falconer refused to take any of his savings towards 
Gerard's expenses, or to allow him to help in any way, 
except in the matter of his dress." 

" Will uncle Falconer pay for Vernon's board and 
lodging any more, papa ? " 

'^For his lodging, but not for his board. It is 
more than I expected, after his saying that he could 
assist no one beside Gerard ; but he says he intends 
to do this for the present, — and it is most kind of 

him." 

'' And so nice of Vernon to use his savings in this 
way," added Elsie. *' I can fancy how pleased he is 
to do it. Oh, how glad I shall be when he comes 
home ! " 

They had yet to wait some time for that much- 
desired event. In three days Mr. Falconer started for 
London, with Gerard ; but another two weeks elapsed 
before Vernon was sufficiently recovered for the 
journey. It was on a warm bright day in July that 
he and his mother arrived. Elsie had been a little 
distressed beforehand by the entire lack of sofas and 
easy-chairs in the house, knowing that Vernon was as 
yet unable to sit up much. Her difficulty, however, 
was obviated in an unexpected manner. A cart came 
in the afternoon to the door, bearing a nice little couch, 
which was accompanied by a note from Mrs. Mar- 
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shall. Would Elsie kindly take in the couch, and 
keep it so long as it might prove serviceable to Vernon ? 
It was a particularly pleasant one for invalids, and 
Mrs. Marshall would be much gratified if it should 
be of any use. She did not herself require it at all, 
and Mrs. Lyster must not scruple to retain it for 
months, if she felt disposed. Elsie was not to trouble 
herself to send any answer. 

The latter injunction was of course disobeyed. 
Both Mr. Lyster and Elsie were much pleased with 
the delicate kindness of the attention. Elsie sent back 
a warm note of thanks, — ^then awaited, with an easy 
mind, the travellers' arrival. 

Mr. Lyster went to meet them at the station, and 
brought them back in a cab from Winterton. The 
party at home to welcome them seemed strangely 
small. Only Elsie, Nugent, Ethelbert, Harold, and 
the twins. Netta, Gerard, and Myra were for away, 
and Blanche — the little loving Blanche — ^was gone for 
ever. 

But there was np time for the indulgence of sad 
thoughts in the first moment of meeting. Vernon was 
more changed than Elsie had expected to see him. 
The merry boy had shot up into a tall delicate youth, 
nearly seventeen years old, with a grave, almost care- 
worn expression of countenance. He was much 
fatigued with his journey, and Mrs. Marshall's kind 
loan proved a most welcome resting-place. A cup of 
tea revived him, though he still lay passive and quiet, 
evidently disinclined to talk. There was a good deal 
of chatting around him, chiefly concerning Mr. Fal- 
coner, who was just about to leave for India, and 

ao 
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Gerard, who had been placed with a tutor, Mr. Oxen- 
dale hj name, to prepare for the University. Once 
Elsie ventured to inquire softly, — 

" Does it look home-like, Vernon ? " 

*' Home-like and strange too. So many missing ! " 
he said. *' I seem in a dream." 

''It is a very pleasant dream to have you back 
again," returned Elsie. "Although I should hardly 
have known you to be yourself, you are so much 
altered. I think I could easily have passed you in the 
street without recognizing you." 

Early the next morning Aimee made her appear- 
ance, to inquire after the invalid, and to bring him a 
basket of tempting fruit and other delicacies from 
her mother. Elsie's heart throbbed at the sight, 
— it brought back so vividly the time of Blanche's 
illness. 

" Norman wanted to come round with me this 
morning," Aimee observed ; " but I told him it was 
too soon. I was afraid Vernon wouldn^t be inclined 
to see strangers so soon after his journey. I don't 
consider myself one, you know," she added, turning 
to him with a smile. 

'' And I don't consider you one," responded Ver- 
non. " It is very good of you to come. And how 
kind of Mrs. Marshall to send these beautiful straw- 
berries. I thought they were all over." 

Aimee took up the basket again, and held it out to 
him. " Eat some now, Vernon. You will find them 
refreshing. What are your last news of Gerard, 
Elsie ? " 

" Mamma saw him before she left London. He 
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does not write often, and when he does^ we are only 
favoured with short dry notes." 

" Very naughty of him. I am glad to say both 
my brothers are good correspondents. But I must 
not stay longer. Norman is walking on, and I told 
him I would overtake him if he went slowly. 
May he come some day soon, and see Vernon ? 
He wants to make his acquaintance. Thank you ? 
— ^as soon as Vernon is well enough, I mean." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

"That still and passive fortitude 
Which is but learned from suffering. " 

Hemans. 

" Captain Marshall is at the door, sir. I told 
him no one wasn't in but you, Master Vernon, but 
he said he'd come in, if you was able to see him/' 

*' Oh yes, — bring him in,'' Vernon answered, 
starting up from the sofe, and Phoebe obeyed. Vernon 
shook hands with his visitor, scrutinizing him rather 
curiously for an instant. The scrutiny was repaid 
with interest from the Captain's quiet grave eyes, and 
Vernon bit his lip to prevent himself from laughing. 

'' I am sorry my mother and Elsie are out," he 
said, '' But I dare say they will be in soon." 

'' Meanwhile we shall have a little leisure to make 
one another's acquaintance," said the Captain. 
" How are you now ? Recovered from the fatigue 
of your journey ? " 

'' Oh yes, — I am getting on," Vernon replied, 
leaning back. " I don't feel quite strong yet." 

" You don't look so," said Captain Marshall 
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laconically, and before Vernon knew what he was 
about, he found himself lying down on the so&, with 
Norman's hand resting on his shoulder. 

'^ I don't lie here all day,'' he said, laughing, after 
an ineffectual attempt to rise. ^^ Pray let me get up." 

^^ No, we are not going to be on ceremonious 
terms. You were lying there when I came in." 
Vernon could only suppose he had guessed the fact 
from his rumpled hair, but he was unable to deny it, 
and the Captain continued, with an abrupt change of 
subject — '' What do you think of your sister's looks, 
now you have come back ? " 

"Of Elsie's?" said Vernon, considering. "I 
think, — she looks very thin. But not quite so de- 
pressed as I expected to find her." 

" You mean on account of your recent loss," 
Norman said gently. 

" Yes, — I meant that." Vernon said no more. 
He could scarcely bear yet to speak of Blanche, any 
more than could his mother or Elsie. 

" I wish your sister could have change of air," 
Captain Marshall remarked seriously. " She needs it. 
Entire rest would do her untold good. She is far too 
active for her strength." 

" I know she overworks herself," replied Vernon. 
He knew too that it could not be helped. Mrs. 
Lystei's eyes were decidedly better, but any attempt 
to use them for more than half an hour at a time 
brought back the old pain. And change of air was 
utterly out of the question. Captain Marshall, how- 
ever, could not of course understand this, and Vernon 
only added, — "I think that what rests her most is 
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reading. She hasn't much time for it herself, but 
now I am at home I mean to read aloud to her while 
she is working." 

** Have you books ?" asked his companion. " I mean 
new ones. We could lend you as many as you like." 

''Thank you, — we have some of yours already. 
Aimee brought two yesterday. It was she that 
thought of it." 

'' You had better let me come sometimes, and 
take the book from you when you are tired," quietly 
said the Captain, and Vernon replied innocently that 
he should like nothing better, if it were not giving too 
much trouble. 

They soon became extremely friendly together. 
It was nearly an hour before Captain Marshall went 
away^ and by that time they had discussed subjects 
innumerable, agreeing on some points and arguing 
on others. When they parted, it was with the under- 
standing that they should soon meet again. Norman 
really was much pleased with Vernon^s quickness and 
intelligence, while Vernon was highly delighted with 
his new friend, and, it must be confessed, rather flat- 
tered by the attentions of so august a parsonage as an 
Indian captain, nearly thirty years old. When Elsie 
came home, his first exclamation was— 

'' Elsie, Captain Marshall has been here, — sitting 
with me ever so long, — and I think he is a capital 
fellow." 

*' Aimee told me he meant to come and see you,'' 
said Elsie. '' I am glad you like him." 

'* I never liked any one more. Just at first there's 
something that struck me as rather comical in his very 
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grave demure look, — no, not demure, but I don't 
know what to call it. He looked as if he were bent 
on finding out all about me, before he took the trouble 
to utter a word. I could fancy a cannon-ball passing 
within a yard of his head, without making him look 
round. I should never have fancied he had so much 
warmth and spirit in him." 

" I don't think he is at all wanting in either," 
said Elsie. " When he first came home, Aimee was 
very much afraid she should never feel the same for 
him as for Dudley, but she did not fear it long. She 
is very happy with him now." 

'^ Dudley is a nice fellow enough, but the Captain 
is infinitely superior," said Vernon decisively. " He 
is coming to read aloud to us sometimes, Elsie, and if 
he does, I can tell you that you will have a treat. 
We plunged into a discussion about Southey, among 
other things, — you've got a volume of his there, you 
know, that Aimee brought,— and he took it up, and read 
aloud a few lines. It was first-rate in style." 

Elsie thought the plan so unlikely to be carried 
out, that she scarcely gave it a moment's considera- 
tion. But two or three days later the Captain actually 
made his appearance, accompanied by Aimee, and 
finding Elsie at work in the parlour, with Vernon, he 
gave them a full hour's reading, — Aimee meantime 
undertaking, notwithstanding Elsie's whispered re- 
monstrances, to mend a little sock, which was already 
largely composed of darns. From that time " readings" 
became the order of the day. They were a great rest 
and refreshment to Elsie, and an enjoyment to every 
one concerned in them. What they were to the 
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Captain, indeed, no one had any means of knowing 
except firom the significant iact, that he was far from 
pleased when anything occurred to defer them. 

Weeks passed by, and August came. Somewhat 
late in the month, Elsie was one day sitting alone over 
her work-basket. Even Vernon was absent, having 
accompanied his mother and the children on their 
walk. Presently the door opened, and Captain Mar- 
shall's voice asked permission to enter. Elsie half 
rose to shake hands, and then sat down again, inquiring 
after Aimee. 

" At home with my mother, and quite well," he 
said. ^' I found your front door open, so you see I 
took the liberty of walking in. Are you very busy, 
or may I stay for a few minutes ? " 

Elsie smiled. " Oh, I am always busy," she said. 
'' But I am very glad to see you, if I may go on with 
what I am doing." 

" Suppose I requested you not to do so. Would 
you be sorry to see me then ? " 

" Perhaps I might feel it my duty to disregard your 
request," said Elsie lightly. 

''I hardly think you would. Seriously, I am 
going to ask you to lay aside that little sock for a few 
minutes. I have something to say to you." 

The tone was almost playful at first, though less 
so afterwards, and Elsie looked up with a smile to 
answer him. But the expression of the eyes that met 
hers brought up a sudden flush into her cheeks, and 
made her heart beat quickly, with an undefined sen- 
sation — not of fear, — she could not have said what 
caused it. She became suddenly pale and silent, and 
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returned to her work, forgetting his request, though 
her hands trembled visibly. A shade crossed his face. 

" I did not mean to speak so suddenly," he said. 
" I meant to have brought you to it more gradually. 
But I think — I hope — ^you see now what I wish to 
say. Elsie, *' and he took her hand, almost un- 
nerved by the quick startled glance that she gave him ; 
'* Elsie,— will you come back with me to India, when 
I go!" 

The hand lay passively in his, but no answer was 
returned. Her face was averted, but he could see her 
cheek, now pale as marble, now flushed with the 
deepest crimson. Once or twice a shiver passed over 
her. He could bear the suspense no longer, and 
again he spoke, urging his suit with impassioned 
earnestness, utterly unlike his usual cold calm manner, 
but her only reply was a hurried, — " Oh, don't ! — I 
must think ! '* — ^and the hand was withdrawn to cover 
her eyes. 

Minute after minute passed in silence that was only 
broken by the ticking of the clock. It was long before 
Elsie raised her face. When she did, it was deadly 
white, but perfectly composed. 

^' I cannot, Captain Marshall. It is impossible," 
she said slowly, but so firmly that the words sounded 
like a death-knell to her companion's hopes. 

In vain he strove to shake her determination. Not 
all his entreaties could overcome the resolution ex- 
pressed in her face. In his bitter disappointment, 
some words of reproach fell undesignedly from him, 
almost implying that she had deceived him, and then 
indeed her lip quivered. 
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'*No— no— do not say that," she whispered. " I 
did not know — I did not think about it." 

" Will you not at least tell me your reason ? " he 
entreated. " May I not hope that in time — when you 
know me better ? '' 

" You would not understand the reason/^ said 
Elsie faintly. " I cannot be spared. It is an utter 
impossibility." 

" Elsie, this is madness," he said, his face lighting 
up as he again took her hand. ^' You are sacrificing 
yourself to a mere delusion. I shall speak to your 
father, and then you will discover your mistake. 
This at least you will allow." 

" No, Captain Marshall,'* — and she withdrew her 
hand, looking him steadily in the face. ^^ It is not 3. 
delusion. And I cannot allow you to speak to either 
papa or mamma. If you do, it will be against my 
wishes, and will only give them pain, for my answer 
will be still the same." 

" Then your objection after all is to myself," he 
said sadly. '' It is your kindness alone which pre- 
vents your saying so." 

Elsie made no answer, perhaps thinking it indeed 
kindest to allow him to believe his own assertion. 
But the expression of her face was not to be mistaken, 
and again he asked, — 

'' Will you leave me no shadow of hope ? I will 
wait any length of time, — only let me feel that you 



are mine." 



For a moment she wavered, but only for a 
moment. 

" No, Captain Marshall. It may be years and 
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years before I am free. I cannot at present see the 
slightest prospect of it. There is no one to take my 
place.'' 

" Could not Miss Lyster come home ? " he ven- 
tured to propose, but he was sorry for his own words 
the next instant, when he saw how her eyes flashed. 

" Netta I Oh, no I How could I willingly put her 
in my present position ? How could you ask it of me ? '' 

(' I beg your pardon,^' said Captain Marshall 
gently, and so sadly that she was softened at once. 
'^ You cannot understand the feelings which make me 
ready to grasp at any plan, which offers a shadow of 
hope. I imagined too that your sister's marriage was 
not likely to take place at present.'' 

^'Not until Duncan Knight has a living. But 
that may happen at any time. And both of us could 
not be avray from home. Mamma would work herself 
to death, — would work herself blind most certainly." 
Elsie's voice trembled as she spoke. 

^^ I can understand that. I can enter into all that 
you say. Yet I cannot give you up, Elsie. Will you 
not believe me, when I say that I would willingly wait 
ten or even twenty years, with the prospect of having 
you at the end. Besides it would not be so long. 
Your little sister Myra is growing up." 

" She is only twelve. It will be years before I shall 
be free," repeated Elsie, pressing her burning palms 
together, as if to strengthen herself in her resolution. 
^^ It would not be right to bind you down. I should 
feel it cruel and selfish to condemn you to a lonely life 
for so long." 

" What else are you doing now, Elsie ? " he asked 
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mournfully* ** Do you think I can ever love any one 
but you ? " 

"It would be best and happiest for you," said 
Elsie, with a calmness that would have pained her 
hearer less, could he have seen with what a struggle it 
was maintained. ^^ Captain Marshall, you must not 
try to move me. It is of no use. I feel sure that I 
am right." 

" But when you are at liberty — " he urged. 
" Some day you will be so, Elsie. May I not hope 
for that time ? " 

"Perhaps — if that time should come — if you 
should still be of the same mind — ^^ she said slowly. 
" But I will not allow you to bind yourself. It is no 
engagement. You are still perfectly free." 

" This is cruelty, Elsie ! '' 

" No, it is kindness,'' said Elsie steadily. " It is 
only right and just." She rose from her seat, as she 
spoke. " I cannot ask you to stay longer with me 
just now. Papa will be in directly, and neither he 
nor mamma must hear a word of this. It would 
grieve them beyond measure to feel that they were 
the cause — partially " 

She checked herself abruptly, but again her com- 
panion's face was illumined with hope. 

*' Then there is no other reason ? They alone are 
the cause," he repeated. 

Elsie would not confirm the words that had in- 
advertently slipped from her. She maintained her 
ground firmly, despite his renewed entreaties, despite 
her own hidden suffering. Captain Marshall was 
forced at length to give way. 
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^^ So be it then/' he said sadly, when an approach- 
ing footstep in the garden warned them that their in- 
terview must close. ^^ Call it no engagement, if you 
will. I will obey your wishes, and not a word of this 
shall be breathed at present to your parents. But 
remember that my word is pledged to you, and so 
soon as your circumstances appear to justify my doing 
so, I shall again come forward. I cannot but feel 
your decision unkind,— yet I know you mean it for 
the best. I shall leave Elburton to-morrow morning, 
for I cannot meet you as if nothing had happened • 
But remember, Elsie, — " and he pressed her unre- 
sisting hand to his lips,— '^ whether or no you forget 
me, you will be ever in my thoughts.'' 

Another moment, and he was gone. She heard 
his voice in the passage, and distinguished the words, 
— " unexpectedly obliged to leave," — " for an indefi- 
nite time," — and a minute or two later Mr. Lyster 
came in. His first words were not, as Elsie had 
dreaded that they would be, concerning Captain Mar- 
shall. He sat down wearily, with a deep-drawn sigh 
that was almost a groan, and Elsie gazed with fear into 
his pallid &ce. 

" Papa— what is it ? " 

" Can you bear any fresh anxieties, Elsie ? " He 
might well ask the question, as he looked at her slight 
frame, and white lips. She came and leant on his 
shoulder, shivering with the reaction of the past con- 
versation, and undefined alarm at what was coming. 
^^Mr. Knight has exchanged the living." 

" What living ? " Elsie did not understand. 

^^ The living of Elburton. He has occasionally 
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spoken of the possibility of such a thing, — said he 
should prefer town to country, on account of the 
children's education. I never expected it to come to 
anything. But this offer has been made unexpectedly, 
and he has closed with it at once. The clergyman is 
a Mr. Brookes — now resident in London.'* 

Elsie stood stilly feeling as if she could hardly 
grasp the idea. " And we ! — ^what shall we do ? " 

^^ Unless some opening presents itself we shall soon 
be houseless and homeless !" he said almost bitterly. 
Then he put his arm round her, and drew her close to 
him. '' It is wrong to doubt, Elsie. We must put 
our trust in the Lord," he breathed slowly. " He is 
our only hope now.'' 

Elsie had no power to listen or attend to any more. 
She heard him mention a few particulars, but not a 
word that he said penetrated to her brain. She touched 
her cold lips to his brow, whispered that she must go 
upstairs for a few minutes, and slowly dragged herself 
to her own room, there to seek the strength and faith 
and patience which she so sorely needed. 

Matters concerning the change of livings were 
arranged expeditiously, and soon everything was 
settled. In a few weeks the Knights would leave 
Elburton, and the new rector would enter upon his 
sphere of work in the place. He required no curate, 
and the Lysters would soon therefore be obliged to 
leave their little home and go— whither ? As yet no 
opening had appeared, though their friends were in- 
quiring in every direction. 

In their pressing anxiety for the future, they had not 
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even the consolation of intercourse with their friends 
at the Laurels. Whether Mrs. Marshall and Aimee 
were aware of what had passed between herself and 
Norman, Elsie had no means of knowing. She saw 
them only once for a few minutes, when they told 
her that Captain Marshall was desirous of a little 
continental travelling, and they were about to accom- 
pany him on the trip. He had himself at once left 
Elburton, and a few days later his mother and sister 
followed him to London, whence the three proceeded 
to France^ Elsie thought they must be acquainted 
with the reason for this sudden inclination of his, but 
if so they revealed it by neither word nor look. In 
the few minutes that she was with them they were 
even kinder and warmer than usual, — Aimee perhaps 
a little shy and constrained, though even this might 
have been Elsie's fancy. Life seemed very cheerless 
to her for a while after their departure. 

" If only we had something definite before us," 
she said one day to her mother. ^* It seems so long 
to wait in uncertainty. I try to believe it must all be 
for the best, but it is hard to trust in this kind of 
suspense.'^ 

^^If we had something definite before us, we 
should not need to trust for it, Elsie," Mrs. Lyster 
said, with a brave smile though a sinking heart. *^ It 
is just at a time like this that one's faith is proved." 

'^ Yes, — I know that, mamma. But sometimes 
it Is hard to wait. Last night I lay awake, think- 
ing what it would be, if we were reduced to such 
curacies as those already offered to papa — seventy or 
eighty pounds a year \" Elsie grew paler as she spoke. 
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Too often the same dread had oppressed Mrs. Lyster. 
But she still spoke cheerfully for Elsie's sake. 

^' I trust not, darling. I cannot believe we shall. 
I would rather hope for the best." 

'^ You always do, mamma. I cannot think how 
you bear up as you do." 

" I bear up no better than you, Elsie. You are a 
dear courageous child." 

'' Oh no, — " Elsie said sadly. *' I have been so 
down-hearted and irritable lately. It seems as if I 
could not keep my temper with the children." 

" You are not well, dear, and want rest and quiet. 
I wish I had any hope of procuring them for you. 
Change of air may do you good, — if we go to a nice 
place,'^ she added, trying to smile. 

" I don't want to leave Ashgrove, mamma, though 
I [think we have borne enough here to make us dislike 
any place. Mrs. Knight seems to feel very much the 
idea of going away." 

*' I think she does, — and she is very much grieved 
about us too. She told me yesterday that her husband 
had been inquiring for us in various fresh directions. 
He will only be able in London to offer eighty pounds 
to his curate, as the expenses of living will be so much 
heavier than they are here. They are very anxious 
that Duncan should find a London curacy, so as to be 
near them." 

" It would be very pleasant for Netta," said Elsie. 
" I wish he could hear of something a little better than 
he has now. But here comes papa, — " and they both 
tried to look bright. 

" The letters have just come," said Mr. Lyster, 
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entering the house, and taking a seat. ^^ There are 
three for me, — offers probably, of more curacies of 
seventy pounds a year," he added, with a melancholy 
smile. " Yes, — I thought so. No, this is ninety 
pounds. We might starve upon that. We certainly 
could not live upon it." 

" Who are the others from, Frederick ? " 

" One is from Gerard. I will read it presently," 
and he laid it down to open the third. Silently he 
glanced down the sheet, and an expression of intense 
relief and thankfulness overspread his face. ^^ Mildred, 
you may well after this reproach me for my faithless 
despondency," he said in a faltering voice, holding the 
letter towards her. " Read it, dear, — read it, Elsie. 
It is the offer of the incumbency of Redbank, with a 
net income of one hundred and eighty pounds a-year, 
and a parsonage-house free of rent." 

" I knew it would come," said Mrs. Lyster, with 
a bright tearful smile. ^^ And this is better than any- 
thing I dared to expect." 

" Better, indeed ! " and he sighed with the very 
sensation of relief. " Now at last I can look forward, 
without the fear of being reduced to absolute beggary. 
The suspense lately has been fearful." 

" We shall hardly know ourselves with two hun- 
dred a year, and no house-rent to pay," said Elsie. 
" Have you ever heard of Redbank before, papa ? Do 
you know anything about it ? I see this Mr. Green 
calls it a village." 

" Yes, — I hardly saw what he said, I looked 
through the letter so quickly. Give it to me, Elsie 
dear. The village has a population of about eight 
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hundred. A larger place than Elburton, you see. 
The parish is from three to four miles long, and from 
one to one and a half wide. It will be an interesting 
charge, Mildred, — if health and strength are granted 
to me.'^ 

'' I must go and tell Vernon," said Elsie, starting 
up, and hastening lightly from the room. 

" It will put new life into Elsie," said Mrs. Lyster. 
" She has looked so worn lately, poor child." 

" No wonder ! How you have borne it, Mildred, 
as you have done, is a marvel to me. I have had a 
vision continually before my eyes of my children crying 
for bread,— of our finding ourselves without a home 
or a place of shelter in the world." 

"And your mind is set at rest by this?" she 
asked. 

" I cannot say that. I may seem thankless, — ^too 
often I know that I am so. But we have still much 
cause for uneasiness. I foresee great, and as it seems 
to me, almost insurmountable expenses." 

"In the move. Ah, I had forgotten that. It 
will be a long journey." 

"It will, — and there is all our furniture to be 
taken, for it would sell for a mere nothing, and I could 
not afford to buy new. Worst of all are our debts in 
Elburton and Winterton. How they are to be paid, 
I cannot imagine." 

" Some of the tradesmen have known you so long, 
that they will willingly wait a few months more." 

" Some will, I have no doubt, though not all. It 
is a painful necessity to be obliged to ask such a thing, 
— but I fear I shall be compelled to do so,^' 
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Mrs. Lyster drew one long breath of mingled 
feelings. 

^^ If only our bills and expenses were all paid,-~ 
if only we were free to begin again without debt to 
encumber us, — it seems as if we might be so com- 
fortable." 

** Ah, — if it were so ! I could hold up my head 
then. But I cannot at present see the slightest hope 
of anything of the kind. I fear we shall be terribly 
encumbered for a long long while to come. No words 
can tell how I long to be freed, — what an unutterable 
relief the absence of debt would be. It weighs down 
mind and body alike. In the midst of parish duties^— 
in the midst of preparing my sermons, — too often in 
the pulpit itself, — the recollection clings to me with 
fearful vividness. And yet it is through no fault — no 
extravagance — of our own." 

" No," said Mrs. Lyster, with a gentle sigh. " I 
cannot recall to mind a single penny that has been 
unnecessarily spent." 

" Unnecessarily ! " he repeated. " I could spend 
fifty — ay, a hundred pounds this minute, upon the 
most absolute necessaries for you all, independently of 
debts. Do not imagine that because I seldom speak, 
I therefore observe nothing. I know well that you 
and Elsie are half-starving yourselves, — that clothes 
are threadbare, — that everything needs to be replaced, 
while there are no means of doing it." 

" Frederick dear, is this right ? " Mrs. Lyster 
asked. ^^ An hour ago neither you nor I knew that 
we might not soon find ourselves houseless and almost 
penniless, or else driven to accept a curacy of seventy 
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pounds a year. Ought we not to be more grateful — 
more trustful ?'^ 

** We ! You are so already. It is I, who ought 
to be the stronger, that am so weak and easily cast 
down. And yet I do not know that even you have 
so much to endure as I have, — ^at least in one way. 
You are at all events spared the terrible pressure of 
brain-work, in the midst of all our anxieties. What 
it has been the last few weeks I could not attempt to 
describe. I have sometimes felt almost as if my 
mind were giving way under the struggle.'^ 

She did not try to convince him that the scale 
might be more equally balanced than he supposed. 
She did not remind him of her delicate health, of her 
frequent suffering, of her incessant toil in the house- 
hold and in the parish. She only said gently, — 

''Yes, dear, I know you have much to bear. 
The best language for both of us just now, I think, 
is, — ' Be merciful unto me, O God, hp merciful unto 
me, for my soul trusteth in Thee ; yea, in the shadow 
of Thy wings will I make my refuge, until these 
calamities be overpast.' '' 

A smile crossed her husband's face, 

"Thank you, Mildred, — always my comforter. 
I wish I had more of your sweet trust. Pray for 
me, dear. I need it sorely." 

He left the room as he spoke. For a minute 
Mrs. Lyster sat with her hands over her face. Praying 
for her husband, and for herself also. And mingled 
with her petitions were words of deep thankfulness 
for the great mercy granted to them, — great, notwith- 
standing the clouds with which they were still beset. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

"Judge not ; the workings of his brain 

And of his heart thou canst not see ; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 

In God's pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-fought field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 

" The look, the air, that frets thy sight, 
May be a token that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 

With some infernal fiery foe, 
Whose glance would scorch thy smiling grace, 
And lay thee shuddering on thy face." 

A. Procter. 



" Hallo, Meredith, — how are you to-day ? Rheu- 
matism pretty well ?'* 

The speaker, who had been proceeding at a quiet 
trot through the main street of Redbank, here reined 
in his horse and paused. He was a slightly-made man 
of middle height, with a fine head, and mild yet keen 
eyes. His age might have been anywhere between 
forty and fifty. 

** Thank you, sir, Pm pretty much the same as 
usual," the old clerk replied in slow tremulous 
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accents. •* I'm getting on now, Mr. Somerville. I 
can't expect anything else." 

*' Getting on ! — in years do you mean ? Ay, we 
are all doing that, though time tells more upon us at 
one age than at another. Have you seen anything of 
the new clergyman yet ? " 

*' Yesterday evening, sir, I waited on him, — just 
to see he mightn't want anything of me. A pleasant 
kind-spoken gentleman he is, — 2l deal more affable 
than Mr. Darrell was, sir.'' 

*' We won't speak evil of people behind their 
backs, my good friend," said Mr. Somerville, smiling, 
and old Meredith feebly shook his withered grey locks 
in answer. 

*' No, sir, you are quite right. It is an unchari* 
table action, is backbiting. I never thought to be 
guilty of it." 

" Nor did I accuse you of anything so serious, 
Meredith," responded the doctor. " But Mr. Darrell 
was a good friend to us all, and we won't make in- 
vidious comparisons. Good-bye, — I am going now 
to see Mrs. Lyster." 

He had not much farther to ride, before reaching 
the pretty grey Parsonage, flanking the churchyard. 
The month of November was far advanced, so there 
was little to be seen in the way of flowers or herbage, 
— still the place was bright and cheerful-looking, in 
spite of the unpromising season. At the garden-gate 
the doctor alighted, and looked about for some one to 
hold his horse. A grave little boy, of about eleven 
or twelve, walked round at this moment from the 
small back garden, and Mr. Somerville accosted him. 
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*'Here, my little man, do you think you could 
keep watch over my horse for a few minutes, while I 
go indoors. Are you one of Mr. Ly sterns sons i'' 

" Yes, — I am Ethelbert,*' was the answer. " Til 
hold the horse/' 

^^ Shake hands with me first, for you and I are 
going to be friends. That is right. Do you know 
who I am ?'* 

" No,'* said Ethelbert meditatively, " unless you 
are Mr. Somerville. Papa said he was coming to- 
day.'' 

'' You have guessed quite right. See, I am going 
to pass the reins over the gate, so that my horse will 
be secure, and all I want you to do is to watch that he 
does not jerk himself loose. Is Mrs. Lyster in- 
doors ?" 

" Yes, mamma is in, and so is Elsie ?" 

** Your sister ?*' inquiringly. 

"Yes," said Ethelbert again, and he added, — 
" Are you going to doctor her ?" 

" Perhaps I may, if I find she requires it. Is she 
not well ?" 

"I don't know. She never looks so." 

" And you think she wants a little advice ? (J^*^^ 
right to tell me beforehand. I shall not forget what 
you say." 

He was shown by Phcebe — who had accompanied 
her master and mistress to their new home, — into the 
only room which was yet in anything like order. It 
was not more than two days since the Lysters had 
arrived, and they were consequently still in great con- 
fusion. Mrs. Lyster was absent, when Mr. Somer- 
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ville entered, but there were several members of the 
family present. The twins — ^rosy, merry, and happy, 
as usual, — were playing under the table. They were 
their mother's great comfort and pleasure through all 
her cares. No privations, in the seven years and a 
half of their life, had yet appeared to affect their 
health or spirits. 

Myra, now a plump rosy girl, just thirteen years 
old, sat in the window, working. Vernon was lying 
across two chairs, in default of a better resting-place. 
Elsie was arranging books in the cupboard, but she 
laid down the one she held, and came forward to meet 
her visitor, while Vernon started hastily up, as if 
ashamed of being caught in such a position. Mr. 
Somerville thought he could understand Ethelbert^s 
remarks, when he looked at Elsie. The subdued 
patient expression would better have suited a woman 
of thirty, than a young girl scarcely twenty, while the 
slender figure, the thin cheeks, and the frail hands, 
told but too plainly of an overworked frame, and an 
overwrought mind. 

" I must apologize for our disorderly room," 
Elsie said, smiling, as she shook hands. '^ It takes a 
long while to put things in their right places." 

'^ N^ry long, as I know by experience. Is this 
your brother — the invalid ?" 

" Not an invalid," said Vernon stoutly. " I am 
only a little knocked-up with the journey and bustle. 
I am going to begin work again directly after Christ* 



mas.'^ 



"I shall be very glad if Redbank sets you up 
sufficiently. Is all your party here, Miss Lyster ?" 
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he added, looking round, and patting the twins' curly 
heads. 

^^ Nugent and Harold have gone for a walk, and I 
see Ethelbert holding your horse. Those are all that 
we have now at home/' she replied, and just then 
Mrs. Lyster came in, having been summoned by Myra. 

" It is early to intrude upon you, Mrs. Lyster,'* 
Mr. Somerville said, apologetically, ^^ but your hus- 
band gave me leave. My wife will come to-morrow, 
I hope, if you are not too busy to see her. I must 
not detain you now more than a few minutes.'' 

Nevertheless he remained a full half-hour, con- 
versing on numerous subjects, learning the names and 
ages of the various members of the family, present 
and absent, and giving in return several pieces of in- 
formation concerning Redbank and its inhabitants, 
which were by no means unacceptable. Greatly 
were the Lysters pleased with their new friend's 
warm and genial manners, while the good doctor was 
no less attracted by what he saw of them. He rode 
rapidly home after the interview, and walking into his 
drawing-room, exclaimed, — 

"I was right, Katherine, after all. Our new 
clergyman's family will prove a great acquisition to 
Redbank." 

" I shall be very glad if they do," quietly re- 
sponded Mrs. Somerville. 

" I don't feel the slightest doubt of it, nor will you 
when you have seen them. Mrs. Lyster is a most 
fascinating person. Poor thing ! you cannot look at 
her without feeling how much she must have suffered 
one way and another." 
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" What way ?" 

"Mr. Ljrster mentioned to me that they had 
passed through many troubles. Their little girl died, 
you know, nearly a year ago, and the second son 
Vernon has been very ill. Then Mrs. Lyster has 
suffered much with her eyes for some time past. And 
no one can see that eldest girl, without feeling sure 
that her health must be a source of great anxiety.'' 

** Has she been ill too V* 

" Not actually ill. But she is a most delicate- 
looking girl.'' 

*' In what way is Mrs. Lyster so taking ?" 
asked Mrs. Somerville, reverting to his former re- 
mark. 

^^I can hardly describe. She is a perfect lady, 
with a face that must once have been positively 
lovely. It is very sweet and refined now. I have 
not the smallest doubt of your liking her, when you 
see her, as much as I do. £ut I will leave you to 
form your own opinion. If you don't take a sudden 
fancy to her, for once in your life, I am much mis- 
taken." 

Mrs. Somerville was not addicted to taking sudden 
fancies, and rather smiled at the idea. But as it 
proved, her husband was right, and she was wrong. 
Her first half-hour with Mrs. Lyster completely con- 
quered her, and from that time she was a warm friend 
and ally of the new clergyman and his family. 

Meanwhile the Lysters themselves had little time 
and little heart for the making of new acquaintances, 
further than was absolutely necessary. Pecuniary 
anxieties pressed upon them even more heavily than 
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usual, despite the apparent improvement in their cir- 
cumstances. The expenses of the removal to Red- 
bank had been a terrible drain upon their slender purse. 
Worst of all were the debts they were compelled to 
leave behind, — debts which had long been gradually 
accumulating, especially during the last year. Some 
few had been paid, — the rest staved ofF with the pro- 
mise of payment in the course of a few months, if 
possible. There appeared little hope at present that 
it would be possible. 

No friendly Mr. Phillips kept a school near Red- 
bank, so the boys were at home all day. Oh, the 
utter impossibility of amusing and keeping them quiet ! 
Vernon and Nugent undertook to instruct the four 
younger ones between them, and this gave them occu- 
pation for a certain number of hours, though it did 
not ensure the absence of noise, for Nugent proved a 
rather impatient and boisterous schoolmaster, which 
was not conducive to quiet among his pupils. 

Elsie^s time was, as usual, fully occupied, — too 
much so, for her strength had greatly declined of late. 
She was sadly overworked, notwithstanding the help 
afforded by Myra, who, though scarcely thirteen years 
old, was no contemptible assistant. She had been not 
a little benefited by her eighteen months at school } 
and was growing up a steady useful girl, without the 
personal attractions of her elder sisters, and without any 
pretensions to cleverness, but very affectionate, warm- 
hearted, and active. 

Christmas was now drawing near. How often 
their thoughts went back to the same time just a year 
before I How Elsie used to long to feel once more 
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the " touch of a vanished hand," and to hear once 
more " the sound of a voice that was still.*' Vain 
longing ! — never in this world to be satisfied. 

One cold dreary Saturday afternoon, towards the 
middle of the month, a heavy damp rainy fog 
shrouded all around, and penetrated even into the 
house, which seemed filled with a dull blue mist< 
Mr. Lyster sat alone in his fireless study, with papers 
spread before him. A pen was in his fingers, but, 
though he dipped it repeatedly into the ink, he had 
not yet written a word. 

Nearly an hour he had been in this position, and 
still the paper in front of him was blank and white. 
Presently he turned slowly over the leaves of his 
Bible, and then, with a sudden feeling of desperation, 
as he recalled the proximity of the Sabbath, and the 
fact that his sermon must be both begun and ended 
that evening, he wrote down : — 

" Psalm Ixii. i . — Truly my soul waiteth upon 
God : fi-om Him cometh my salvation." 

Why could he not continue? Why was it that 
every thought seemed numb and dead, except the vivid 
recollection of unpaid debts, of a nearly exhausted 
purse, of heavy expenses to come, of Elsie's increas- 
ing delicacy ? Why was his mind so full of sickening 
overpowering dread for the future, that it seemed as 
if the very effort to turn his attention to any other 
subject must drive him almost distracted? Well, it 
was weak and faithless, no doubt. But clergymen 
are not naturally more strong, or less easily affected 
by circumstances, than other men. Depression and 
feebleness of the body too often engender depression 
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and feebleness of the mind. Perhaps if Mr. Lyster 
had lived for the previous six months on healthy 
nourishing food, instead of on bread and rice and 
potatoes, he might have borne his present anxieties 
very differently. In his heart he well knew and 
deeply felt that every trial came from the loving hand 
of a Father in heaven, and that ^all things work 
together for good to them that love God.'' But this 
did not remove the heavy leaden weight, which ap- 
peared to be clogging every physical and mental faculty, 
dulling every energy. 

After a while he laid down his pen, and began 
slowly pacing the room. For nearly a quarter of an 
hour he continued the same monotonous occupation, 
without any freshening of his ideas ^ and then with a 
sigh he resumed his seat, just as the door was opened 
to admit Mrs. Lyster. 

She came up to him without speaking, and laid her 
hand softly on his shoulder. 

^^ Do you want anything, Mildred ?'' inquired her 
husband. 

^ Only to know if I can be any help to you, dear. 
I was afraid to disturb you by coming sooner, but I 
heard you walking up and down, and I thought—'' 

^ Thought I was not advancing very fast," said 
Mr. Lyster, with a sad smile. " Well, you thought 
right, Mildred. I have not begun yet. I shall have 
to sit up to-night to finish it." 

" Perhaps you will get on faster after tea." 

^^ Perhaps. I have to go round to Mr. Hargrave, 
but that will not take me very long. Mildred, I can- 
not ask you to stay. I must set to woik now." 
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"No, — I am going." But she lingered still, 
looking wistfully at him. " What is it that worries 
you just now, Frederick ? " 

*' Everything, — debts more especially. I cannot 
see the slightest loophole of escape. How we shall 
ever pay our way during the next year, I cannot 
imagine. It seems as if nothing but absolute ruin 
were before us." 

Mrs. Lyster was silent a moment. Her eye fell 
upon the sheet of paper before him. 

'' 'Truly my soulwaiteth upon God!^^' she said softly. 

" I cannot preach upon that, Mildred. I had given 
it up before you came in. I cannot pretend to teach 
that trust in which I am so sadly deficient. Yet I do 
not know who would feel otherwise than anxious in 



our circumstances," 



Again she was for a moment silent, as she turned 
over the leaves of the Bible, and laid her finger upon 
a part of the seventy-seventh Psalm — reading it aloud 
with gentle emphasis : — 

*' ' Will the Lord cast off for ever ? and will He 
be favourable no more ? Is His promise clean gone 
for ever ? doth His promise foil for evermore ? Hath 
God forgotten to be gracious ? hath He in anger shut 
up His tender mercies ? And I said, This is my in- 
firmity : but I will remember the years of the right hand 
of the Most High.' " And a warm glow came to her 
face as she added, — " Oh, Frederick, surely it is only 
our infirmity that makes us doubt. God will never 
forget to be gracious. Ought we not to trust every- 
thing in His hands, — to wait upon Him in child-like 
faith, until He sees fit to send us relief?" 
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Another pause followed. Mr, Lyster sat in deep 
thought, and Mrs. Lyster stood motionless as a statue, 
unwilling to disturb him by word or sound. Presently 
he looked up with a quiet smile. 

" Thank you, dear. I think I can make some- 
thing of my text now . I must ask you to leave me 
alone. Will you send me a candle ? and then do not 
let me be disturbed until tea-time. I am glad you 
came.** 

Mrs. Lyster left the room as noiselessly as she had 
entered it. This was not the first — no, nor the 
twentieth — time that, by a few loving cheering words 
she had aroused her husband's sinking energies. But 
for her, many a Sunday must have found him unpre- 
pared for the pulpit, especially during the last few 
weeks. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

" Her slender frame was failing, wearing out 

With constant fret of fears and treacherous hopes, 

Heart-sickness, weariness. " 

F. B. Macready. 

There was a party at the Somervilles^ house one 
evening, two or three days after Christmas — a little 
friendly gathering, such as Mr. Somerville loved to 
collect around himself on every possible occasion. 
He looked as if he enjoyed it thoroughly, — simple, 
kindly and genial, bright with smiles, and sparkling 
with humour. 

Mrs. Somerville, in a rich blue silk dress which, 
it must be confessed, did not harmonize very well 
with her complexion, sat upon the sofa, entertaining a 
stout widow, Mrs. Landon, and her middle-aged 
daughter, together with two or three other ladies from 
a short distance. The gentlemen stood in a knot 
upon the rug, laughing and talking very heartily. 
There was Mr. Hargrave, who was a justice of the 
peace y also a rector and a curate from two neigh- 
bouring parishes -, also an unfledged nephew of Mrs. 
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Landon's, recently a school-boy, who seemed greatly 
perplexed what to do. with himself, and equally to 
dread being noticed and remaining unnoticed ; also a 
young barrister from London, Mr. Fitzroy by name, 
who was paying a visit to his uncle, the above* 
mentioned rector. 

The entrance of tea effected a diversion, and if it 
did not break up the knot of gentlemen, it drew them 
nearer to the ladies, thus making the conversation 
somewhat more general. 

** I was sorry to see Mr. Lyster look so unwell on 
Sunday,^' Mrs. Landon was remarking, as she waved 
softly to and fro a large feather fan. ^^ It is so espe- 
cially important that one's clergyman should be in good 
health and spirits. Otherwise how can we hope for 
refreshment from the pulpit.^' 

"My dear Mrs. Landon, clergymen are just as 
much subject to failure in health and spirits as any 
one else,'' said Mrs. Somerville. 

" Unfortunately so," said the stout lady, who 
looked as if she herself had never suffered in the 
remotest degree from a failure in either respect. 
" Nevertheless, I am certainly much pleased with our 
new pastor. What say you, Mr. Hargrave ? " 

" Couldn't be better," returned Mr, Hargrave, 
a massive, stout-built, good-tempered-looking man. 
" And Mrs. Lyster is a charming person — charming. 
What will you have. Miss Landon ? Pray may I 
help you ? " 

Miss Landon saved him the trouble by helping 

herself, with a deprecating little bow, to a delicate 

slice of cake, from a plate which had been placed 

22 
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near to her. Mr. Hargrave moved a step forward, 
coffee in hand, which, however, he was too much 
preoccupied to drink. 

" Yes, they are a nice family altogether, — ^un- 
doubtedly so. Now, what should you say, Mr. 
Somerville, was the cause of Mr. Lyster^s evident 
delicacy, — ^to say nothing of his wife and eldest 
daughter? Been living in some unhealthy place, I 
should imagine/' 

" Not that I am aware of. At all events. Red- 
bank is healthy enough,^' responded the doctor. '* Mrs. 
Chapman, allow me to take your cup.'' 

" I think I must persuade you to introduce me to 
these delightful friends of yours," said the lady, with 
a slight lisp and languid emphasis, as she gave it up. 
^' Some day I shall drive over again to Redbank, — 

and I shall hope to have the pleasure " 

^^ I shall be most happy, Mrs. Chapman. Then 
you have not seen Mrs. Lyster yet ? " 

" Oh, dear, no, not yet. I have been so long 
away from home. Mr. Hargrave, pray do describe 
Mrs. Lyster to me. 1 do love to hear about such 
charming characters." 

"Well, — she is — ahem — Pm not very clever at 
descriptions, Mrs. Chapman," responded the worthy 
gentleman in some embarrassment, and Mrs. Landon 
came to the rescue. 

^^ Mrs. Lyster is hardly a person whom it would 
be easy to dismiss in a description of a few words. 
Nor is her daughter. I consider Miss Lyster a par- 
ticularly pleasing girl. Not only ladylike, but retiring 
as well, which is but too rare in the present day 
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amongst young people." Mrs. Landon paused to 
shake her head, while the company awaited in sus- 
pense the forthcoming proof of Elsie Lyster's pecu* 
liarly retiring disposition. " Yes, — she is quite aware 
of what she can do, and also of what she cannot do. 
Now, the last two Sundays Mrs. Lyster has been 
prevented from taking her place in the Sunday-school. 
The presidency of the girls' school has, as you are 
aware, been for years in my hands, though I have 
lately most gladly resigned it to Mrs. Lyster. It is an 
onerous post to fill, Mr. Somerville." 

" No doubt of it, Mrs. Landon." 

^* And in fact, though I thought it right to propose 
to Miss Lyster that she should undertake it herself, 
in her mother's absence, I was not sorry that she had 
the good sense to decline. It requires an amount of 
experience and authority, which no young girl of three 
or four-and-twenty can be expected to possess." 

" Elsie is not twenty yet," said Mrs. Somerville. 

** Indeed ! You surprise me. She appears so 
much older. But I call her a peculiarly sweet girl, — 
perhaps a little too pensive-looking, — ^rather wanting 

in animation, — but still " And the portly lady 

glanced at her own daughter, who, though she had 
attained to a ^ certain age,' was gaily-dressed and gay- 
mannered, and could not by any possibility have been 
termed either pensive or wanting in animation,-— 
though the animation was not, perhaps, of the most 
attractive kind. 

" Elsie is a great favourite of ours,*^ said Mrs. 
Somerville. 

" And the boys," pursued Mrs. Landon, — " they 
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are nice gentlemanly lads too, only I get rather 
confused among so many. Vernon — the eldest — ^is a 
pleasant fellow/' 

" There is one older than Vernon/' said Mr. 
Somerville. ^^ He studies at a private tutor's, in pre- 
paration for the University, but he is just now at 
home. Did you not observe him with the family at 
church on Christmas-day ? '' 

'* That tall restless-looking young man, — so unlike 
the rest of them ! I noticed him, but had no idea he 
was Mr. Lyster's son.'' 

'* That was Gerard," said Mrs. Somerville. " He 
is only eighteen years old, but he looks much more. 
We are so disappointed that Miss Lyster cannot come 
home this Christmas, — the eldest daughter, you know. 
By the by, I think she is governess in a family of the 
name of Fitzroy. Would they be any relations of 
yours, Mr. Fitzroy ? " 

The young man turned round from the table, 
where he had been examining some prints. 

'' Very probably," he said. " I was just puzzling 

over the name Lyster. There certainly is a Miss 

Lyster who is governess to my cousin, Leila Fitzroy." 

" The same," said Mrs. Somerville. " Elsie has 

often mentioned Leila Fitzroy." 

" Have you ever seen Miss Lyster herself," in- 
quired two or three voices. 

" Yes, more than once, I have met her at my 
uncle's, where she is treated more like one of the 
family than like a governess. My cousin, who is a very 
peculiar girl, is quite devoted to her. And really I 
was not surprised at it, when I saw her." 
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" Is she so very charming ?" Mrs. Chapman asked 
impressively. 

" Very/' replied Mr. Fitzroy. " Not that I have 
talked much with her. But I have never seen a 
lovelier face." 

" I could fancy that, if she were like what her 
mother must once have been," said Mr. Somerville. 

^^ And you say she has not come home this Christ- 
mas,'' pursued Mr. Fitzroy. " On account of my 
cousin's illness, I presume. Really I forget what was 
the matter with her. Scarlatina, was it not ?" 

^^ Yes, and a slight attack, Elsie says, but of 
course Miss Lyster could not run the risk of bringing 
it home by coming at present," said Mrs. Somerville. 
" Poor Elsie has felt the disappointment terribly.'' 

" Is it true — is it to be known — that she is ? " 

Mrs. Landon came to a dead pause, with a look in- 
tended to express volumes, but no one appearing to 
comprehend her, she was obliged to continue, — "I 
have heard that the eldest Miss Lyster is engaged f " 

" Oh yes, to the son of Mr. Lyster's former 
rector," said Mrs. Somerville. " A most excellent 
young man, I believe. They are only waiting until 
he has the offer of a living. He has just now suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a London curacy, not far from his 
parents." 

" This Miss Lyster is not engaged, I imagine," 
said Mrs. Chapman, who had never seen Elsie. 

" Oh no/' and Mrs. Somerville laughed. " I 
have no idea of anything of the kind. I fancy Elsie 
is very heart-whole and devoted to her parents. She 
quite lives for them, and for her brothers and sisters. 
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I wish we could have persuaded her to come here this 
evening. But she could not make up her mind to 
come without her brother, and he seems to have a 
peculiar aversion to anything like society. I believe 
he is very clever, and you know cleverness and singu- 
larity not unfrequently go together." 

'' Rather too frequently," Mr. Fitzroy remarked. 
** I don^t think it is a very uncommon thing either, 
for those who are not clever to aiFect singularity, with 
the very mistaken idea that the two qualities necessarily 
accompany each other." 

Which, no doubt, is very true. 

However, notwithstanding Gerard's undoubted 
singularity, and, which was still worse, his moodiness 
and irritability^ it was a pleasure to have him at home 
again. He was grown and altered in appearance, but the 
old gloomy restless expression remained unchanged. 
Elsie and her mother were disappointed, for they had 
hoped to see him brighter, now that his dream was in 
the course of being fulfilled. After all they need not 
have been surprised. The manner in which Gerard's 
desire had come to pass, — the consciousness that he 
was deliberately depriving his father of much-needed 
assistance, — were not matters calculated to ensure 
peace of mind. 

One rainy day early in January, Elsie sat at work 
with Myra, while Gerard read, yawned, and stretched 
himself in the window. Myra was busily engaged with 
a long seam, laughing and talking merrily at the same 
time, — so merrily that her sister's silence was the less 
noticeable. Elsie looked very thin and wan that day, 
with a heavy look of pain in her eyes, and an expression 
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of excessive weariness over her whole face and frame, 
which she vainly strove to overcome. Gerard gave 
several keen glances at her face over his book, and his 
brow frowned uneasily each time, but he did not speak. 

Presently the boys, who had been engaged in a 
romp in the still unfurnished drawing-room, rushed 
tumultuously into the parlour. Myra looked up with 
a groan, on their entrance. Vernon was not amongst 
them, having returned to London two or three days 
before, at length fully restored to health. 

*' Oh dear, here they come ! Oh, boys, you really 
must be quiet. Don't you see how busy we are ?" 

*' You're always busy, I think," said Harold, 
balancing himself on the back of a chair. ^^ I say, 
Elsie, what are we to do with ourselves ?" 

" Elsie, won't you tell us a story ?" cried Willie, 
dashing up, and unceremoniously pulling the stocking 
out of her hand. '* Now do ! A nice jolly story, all 
about fairies and giants and adventures. Please do, 
Elsie." 

The others chimed in with the same request, and 
Willie danced ofF, holding out the stocking at arm's 
length, and shouting, — " You must — you will — ^you 
shall, Elsie. I won't give you this back till you have 
promised.'' 

" I can't just now, Willie dear. Please let me 
have it, for there is so much to do that I have no time 
to lose." 

^^ I'll give it to you, when you promise to tell us a 
jolly long story." 

^^ Then I must work something else," said Elsie, 
turning to the basket, while Myra sprang up, and com- 
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menced a vigorous chase after Willie. The bojrs 
laughed and cheered them on, and the uproar for a 
minute was deafening, — Gerard's remonstrances not 
being even heard. Ethelbert — ^always the thoughtful 
one of the party, — ^was the first to observe Elsie's face, 
and rushing upon Willie he dragged the stocking from 
him, thus bringing the race to an abrupt conclusion. 

*' What a shame V* cried Harold. " Two to one 
isn't fair, Bertie." 

** No, but Elsie can't bear all this noise,*' said 
Ethelbert, going up to her. ^^ I say, Elsie, Pm afraid 
your head is very bad to-day." 

" It is you boys that make it so,** exclaimed Myra 
indignantly, as she resumed her seat. ^^ It wasn't 
aching before they came in, was it, Elsie ? " 

'' Not so much," Elsie said gently, and Willie 
came in front of her, looking rather remorseful. 

** I didn't mean to tire you, Elsie. Pm sorry. 
Oh, how hot your hand is ! " — ^as she parted the 
tangled curls on his forehead, with a loving gesture. 

^' It always is when her head is so bad," said 
Myra. *' Do be quiet now all of you, and don't tease 
her. I wish you would go back to the drawing-room." 

*' That's good ! " muttered Nugent. " I call it 
rather cool to want to banish us, from morning till 
night, into an unfurnished carpetless fireless room, 
where one can't so much as sit down, unless it's on 
the bare boards." 

^^ You can take a chair there. If you want to 
make a noise it's the best place for you." 

'^ I wonder who made you our mistress. Miss 
Myra," retorted Nugent. 
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" Mamma will say the same,'* observed Myra, 
colouring. 

^^ There's no such thing as a book to read/^ said 
Harold. *^ I wish papa would buy some new ones.'' 

" There's nothing at all to do ! '* was the unani- 
mous conclusion of all the boys, in the most discon- 
solate of tones, and not even Myra's fertile brain 
could suggest any employment of sufficient interest to 
occupy their attention. They hung listlessly round 
Elsie, watching the rapid movements of her fingers, 
till she looked up with a half-smile. 

" I suppose I must do as you wish, Willie. I 
can't bear to see you all so forlorn. If you will sit 
very quiet, I will try to think of a story." 

A loud hurrah was checked in the bud by Ethel- 
bert, and in a moment they were all seated, either on 
chairs or on the floor, listening with breathless atten- 
tion. Gerard grumbled, but no one minded him, and 
Myra protested, but having done so without success, 
she gave herself up to the enjoyment of the moment. 
Except for an occasional remark, or chuckle, they 
were as quiet as mice during the next quarter of an 
hour, — far too deeply interested, to notice the faintness 
of the speaker's voice, and the pallor of her lips. 

Presently Mrs. Lyster came in, and she smiled at 
the circle of entranced faces, though she remarked 
gravely the next minute,^— 

" Elsie, you have enough to do without this." 

" It was to keep them quiet," said Myra. " They 
made such a dreadful noise, mamma." 

" As if you didn't help," cried Harold. 

" Well, the best thing the boys can do now is 
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to go out-of-doors, for the rain has quite stopped, 
said Mrs. Lyster, checking the discussion that ensued. 
'* Elsie is not fit for story-telling to-day. See, dear, 
the post has just come, and here is a letter to you 
from Aimee." Elsie read it in absorbed silence, 
while the boys gradually cleared out of the room, 
followed by Myra, — Gerard alone remaining behind. 
She gave it at length to her mother, remarking with 
a slight flush, — "It is a nice letter, mamma, — just 
like dear Aimee.*' 

^^ The Marshalls are at Elburton again, are they 
not ? " asked Gerard. 

*' Yes, they came back from the Continent about 
six weeks ago. Aimee does not like Elburton at all, 
she says, without the Knights and us, — it seems so 
strange and forsaken." 

^^ Mr. Brookes does not appear to be in high 
favour as yet,^^ remarked Mrs. Lyster, after reading. 
'* It is a warm affectionate letter. Would you mind 
your papa seeing it, Elsie ? It would give him plea- 
sure to know how he is missed among the poor." 

Elsie took it herself to show to him. Gerard looked 
gloomily after her, as she left the room, with the slow 
listless step that had of late become habitual, and 
asked, — " Mother, what is wrong with Elsie ? '^ 

'* Wrong in what way, dear ? " 

*' Every way, I think. What makes her look so 
ill ? " 

" Do you think her looking so ? " asked Mrs. 
Lyster anxiously. "She has been very far from 
strong lately, — ^and these headaches have become so 
frequent. 
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" What is it from ? ^* repeated Gerard Impatiently. 
" There is something on her mind. It can't be only 
disappointment at not seeing Netta/' 

" O no, — though that has tried her very much.^' 

" Then what is it, mother ? " 

" Only the old story, — money-troubles, — debts." 

^^I thought my father would have done with all 
that, now he is better off." 

" I wish he had. But we are hardly better ofF 
yet. The move has been a terrible expense. I do 
not know when we shall recover from it. Altogether 
we have contracted debts in Elburton and Winterton 
and Redbank, amounting to nearly a hundred pounds. 
And yet I do think we have been as careful as it was 
possible for us to be. Half our house is still unfur- 
nished, you know, and it is likely to remain so a long 
time. Elsie, poor child, has almost worn herself out, 
in the struggle to save every penny that could be 
saved. I can hardly bear to look at her sometimes, — 
though it is a great relief to me, now my eyes are so 
much better, to be able to help her," 

'*She ought to have change— rest — " Gerard 
muttered. 

" She ought, — but how are we to obtain it for 
her ? Sometimes it seems as if I must at all risks send 
her away in the spring, — and yet when I come to 
think it over, it appears an utter impossibility. But 
hush ! — here she comes." 

" Elsie, do leave that work a little, for once," 
Gerard said, as she resumed her seat. " You are per- 
petually at it, — morning, noon, and night." 

** Make her take a holiday, and go for a walk, if 
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you can, Gerard/' said his mother, as she left the 
room, and he laid forcible hands on the stocking which 
she was still darning. 

" Gerard, dear, I can't spare time, — " she began, 
but he thrust it into the bottom of the work-basket, 
pushed thimble, scissors, and cotton into her box, shut 
the lid with a bang, and then leant over the back of 
her chair. 

"Now, Elsie, tell me what is the matter with 
you." 

" I want to work, Gerard. Indeed I must go on 
with it.'' 

'* Indeed you must not go on with it. Tell me 
what is wrong. Are you sure you are not ill ? " 

" Oh, no, — ^not ill, — " and she tried to smile. 
" I am only tired and stupid. I can't sleep at night, 
and that makes me dull and cross in the day." 

" I didn't ask you if you were cross. I wish you 
were sometimes. Are you worrying yourself about 
my father's debts, Elsie ? " 

" What makes you ask ? " said Elsie gently. 

" Because I want to know. Are you, Elsie ? " 

" Sometimes," Elsie admitted. " Don't tell 
mamma, Gerard. I cannot help being anxious. I 
do not know how it will end, — what we shall do." 

*' Nonsense, Elsie, it will all come right in time. 
What is a hundred pounds ?" 

" Half papa's income ! " said Elsie, smiling sor- 
rowfully. 

" And you lie awake at night, and worry yourself 
until your head aches." 

" I can't help it," she said again, " I am not 
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very strong just now, — and perhaps that is one 
reason/' 

" Elsie, you must consult Mr, Somerville.^* 

*' No, I must not," she replied quietly. 

" Why should you mind it ? Even Mr. Randall, 
queer and rough as he was, would take no fees the last 
year or two, and you know Mr. Somerville has said 
that he won't, almost in so many words." 

" I know, — but there are the medicines he would 
order." 

^^ I don't believe he would order much beyond 
I complete rest." 

" And that I cannot have." 

" Nonsense, Elsie ! Rubbish ! You must have 
it. You will kill yourself, if you go on like this." 

Elsie made no attempt to contradict the assertion, 
and he added warmly, — " It is not right. Elsie, you 
know you are weaker than you were." 

" Yes, I suppose I am," said Elsie calmly. " I 
dare say I shall get better again by and by." 

^^ You can't. It is impossible, with this incessant 
tax upon your strength. You ought to go away 
somewhere," 

"Where, Gerard? And who is to pay the 
expense ? — and who will do my work when I am 
gone ? " 

Gerard paced the room impatiently, with a frown 
on his face. Presently he came to her side again. 

"Are you sure nothing is wrong except papa's 
afFairs?" 

A faint flush tinged Elsie's cheek for a moment. 
She smiled up at her brother reassuringly. 
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**Come, you must not worry yourself, Gerard 
dear. By and by I shall be stronger I hope, and I 
dare say in time we shall see our way more clearly. 
As you say, a hundred pounds is not such a very great 
sum in itself, though it seems so to us." 

Something in the expression of those large gentle 
dark eyes brought vividly to Gerard's mind the re- 
membrance of little Blanche. He almost shuddered 
at the thought, and strove to thrust it away, but it re- 
turned persistently whenever he looked at Elsie. He 
was more moody than ever all the rest of the day, 
and Elsie feared she must in some way have given 
him oiFence. But by the evening his decision was 
made. He slipped away from the rest of the family, 
went to his room, took out his writing-case, sat down, 
and dashed oiF the following letter, almost without a 
pause :— 

"My dear uncle Falconer, — I wish to let 
you know, with as little delay as possible, that I have 
changed my mind about going to college. I don^t 
want to do so any longer. I will finish my year with 
Mr. Oxendale, as I know arrangements have been 
made that I should stay there till Easter, but I intend 
then to come home, and look out for some kind of 
employment, — whether in England or abroad I don^t 
much care. 

^^ I dare say you will think this a sudden determi- 
nation of mine. But it is not. I have had it in my 
mind for weeks, if not for months. You thought me 
very selfish and unfeeling last spring, and so I dare 
say I was, but I can assure you it has not been plea- 
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sant to feel, all this time, that I have been keeping 
from my father the assistance which he now needs 
more than ever. 

^^ I understood you to say that, if you were not 
sending me to college, you would be able to help my 
father in some way. If this is the case I shall be 
very grateful to you. Although his income has im- 
proved slightly since coming to Redbank, the expenses 
of the move have been very heavy, and he is ham- 
pered with debts, — contracted unavoidably, during the 
last two or three years, — nearly to the amount of one 
hundred pounds. 

^^ I do not know whether my father would approve 
of my telling you this, but I feel that I am right in 
doing so. I shall not mention to him, or to any of 
them at home, a word of what I have written, until I 
hear from you again, — which will be, I hope, before 
Easter. 

^^ That which has decided me finally to give up 
college, on coming home this Christmas, is Elsie's 
state of health. Unless something is done, I do not 
know what will be the consequences. At least I will 
not bear the responsibility longer of keeping relief 
from her. She is worn to a shadow of herself, — 
works from morning till night, — and lies awake almost 
from night till morning, worrying herself about my 
father's debts. My mother's eyes are much better, 
but she too is terribly anxious about our affairs, and 
also about Elsie. 

" I shall be very thankful if you will answer me 
soon. Say anything you please to me, — reproach me 
as much as you like. I see now how selfish I have 
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been. If you were one half hour with Elsie, you 
would feel that there is no time to be lost. Don't 
think I am asking your help as a right. I know I am 
a very bad hand at expressing myself on paper. 
" Believe me, dear uncle, 

'* Your affectionate nephew, 

"Gerard Lyster." 

The letter once despatched, Gerard felt compara- 
tively happy. Mrs. Lyster and Elsie were as much 
surprised at his good-temper and cheerfulness during the 
last part of the holidays, as they had been disappointed 
at his gloom and irritability during the early part of 
them. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

' ' Through waves and douds and stonns 
He gently clears thy way ; 
Wait thou His time, — thy darkest night 
Shall end in brightest day." 

Gerhardt. 

** Netta ! Gerard ! Here they arc ! Mamma, 
mamma, they have come," cried Myra, as she 
rushed downstairs with perilous speed, and threw 
open the front door, one day about a week before 
Easter. '^ Oh dear, how glad I am !" And with 
alternate hugs, kisses, and exclamations, she pulled 
them towards the parlour, calling again, — ^^ Mamma, 
they have come. Netta and Gerard are here." 

Netta met her mother with a bright yet anxious 
face. ^^ Mamma, how is Elsie ? " 

^^ Much the same, dear. We did not expect you 
quite so soon, and she is sleeping now. Come and 
sit down for a few minutes before you go upstairs. 
Myra, dear, would you mind watching by Elsie until 
she wakes, and then coming to tell us ? I don't like 
to disturb her while she is resting." 

Myra ran willingly away, and Gerard remarked, — 

23 
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*' Netta looks well, docs she not ? How do you do, 
father ? *' as Mr. Lyster came in. A little later he in- 
quired, — " Where are all the boys ? " 

'* They don't begin their Easter holidays till the 
day after to-morrow,'* said Mrs. Lyster. '' I told you 
about Mr. Somerville*s kind arrangement for the three 
eldest to go to the town grammar school. The 
expense is really very little, and it was quite necessary 
to have them out of the house part of the day. Since 
Elsie has been ill too, Mrs. Somerville has insisted on 
having the twins at her house for some hours every 
day. It has been a great comfort to have the place 
quiet. I cannot tell you how kind the Somervilles 
have been. A week ago — two or three days after 
Elsie became so ill — they sent us a dozen bottles of 
wine from their own cellar. The very thing we 
needed most for her." 

" I quite long to see the Somervilles," Netta said 
with glistening eyes. ^^But, mamma, I want to 
know exactly about Elsie. Is it really nothing more 
than you have told me ? " 

" Nothing, dear. I have told you everything. 
It is simply extreme exhaustion of mind and body, — 
resulting from the long-continued strain which she has 
borne. Poor darling ! I long to see her more like 
herself again.'' 

^^ I wish I could have come home earlier,'' said 
Netta. ^^ But until a few weeks ^o it really was not 
safe, and then it would have been very inconvenient 
to Mrs. Fitzroy, so I thought it best to wait till 
Easter. Perhaps I ought not to have delayed." 

^^ It would have made no difference," said Mr. 
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Lystcr. ** The mischief was done long before the 
last few weeks. I can wonder at nothing when I 
think of all she has gone through. What is this, 
Gerard ? " 

" A letter from uncle Falconer to you, which 
came enclosed in one to me,'' said Gerard quietly. 
** Is Elsie able to leave her bed yet, mother ? " 

^^ Yes, she lies upon a sofa all day. She seems to 
like it best, and Mrs. Somerville lent us one, directly 
she found it would be a comfort.'' 

Mr. Lyster was reading his letter, with an ex- 
pression of surprise and even bewilderment upon his 
&ce. He glanced up, and asked, — 

" Gerard, what does he mean ? " 

"Does he not explain?" inquired Gerard com- 
posedly. 

" I don't understand. What is this about your not 
going to college ? " 

" Only that I have given up all thoughts of it, 
father," said Gerard laconically. 

*' Gerard wrote to him last Christmas,*' Netta 
said, rising, and passing her arm through her father's. 
^^ Read on, dear papa, and you will understand all." 

Mr. Lyster glanced down the page, then drew his 
band across his eyes, as if to dispel the mist that had 
gathered there. A deep quivering sigh told of the 
load that had been suddenly lifted from his mind. 

" Mildred, it has come at last," he observed, in a 
low tone which spoke of strong emotion. " You 
always said it would. But it is bitter rebuke for my 
want of faith." 

For a minute his voice failed him. He could only 
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mutter a husky, — " Thank you, my boy ! '* — as he 
wrung Gerard's hand. Mrs. Lyster looked almost 
alarmed, and Netta undertook to explain. 

^^ Gerard has given up all idea of going to college 
now, mamma,'' she said. ^^ He gave it up last 
Christmas, when he saw how dear Elsie was over- 
working herself, and he wrote to uncle at once, though 
he told no one except me. We have been waiting 
anxiously for the answer, which has now come. 
Uncle Falconer writes very kindly to Gerard, and 
seems pleased with his determination. He says that 
he shall at once settle upon you, mamma, the sum of 
a hundred pounds a year. He had thought of spend- 
ing more than that yearly upon helping you, and of 
leaving it to you afterwards in his will, but he con- 
siders now that the kindest plan is to place it at 
once in your hands. And as Gerard also mentioned 
to him papa's debts, and Elsie's delicacy, he sends 
papa the present of a hundred and thirty pounds, — 
only think, mamma ! — that you may clear everything 
off, and give Elsie change of air, and then start 
afresh, — or, if you prefer it, you can use what is over 
for Gerard, should it be necessary to pay a premium, 
or get an outfit, or anything of the kind." 

Gradually as Netta had told her mother the news, 
the relief was almost too sudden, — almost too intense. 
Mrs. Lyster covered her face, and for a minute sobbed 
aloud. Mr. Lyster walked up and down the room in 
silence, not yet trusting himself to speak. If there 
were some whisperings of pride in his heart, against 
receiving so great a boon from one, upon whom he 
had actually no real claim, they were soon quelled. 
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He had passed through waters too deep and strong, to 
dream now of refusing such a Heaven-sent gift. He 
paused at length for an instant by his wife, — bent over 
her, — whispered, — ** Thank God, I shall no longer 
see you and Elsie wearing yourselves to death,'' — and 
left the room. 

" I cannot believe it yet,'' Mrs. Lyster said, 
raising her face. ^^ It seems too good to be true. 
But, Gerard dear, it grieves me that your wish after 
all should not come to pass." 

"You need not pity me, mother," said Gerard 
abruptly. " Or if you do, you need only pity me for 
having already caused you all so much suffering." 

He came and sat down by her side as he 
spoke, and she took his hands in hers, with a look of 
reproach. 

" Hush, dear. I cannot let you say that," 

'' It is true, mother, whether I say it or not. I 
have been most abominably selfish. At all events I 
have done now with the university. I hate study, and 
books, and everything to do with them. I would not 
go to college, if I had a thousand a-year. I must take 
up something in quite a different line. But I want to 
see Elsie. Let me tell her, mother, — though I don't 
deserve even that." 

'' Indeed you do, Gerard. This has come to pass 
through you. Only, tell her very gently, for any 
shock is bad for her." 

And just at that moment Myra came down, to 
inform them that Elsie was awake. They went up- 
stairs at once, — ^Mrs. Lyster, Netta, and Gerard, with 
Myra, who heard something of the state of affairs on 
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the way up. Elsie was lying on the sofii,— exceed- 
ingly thin, white, and languid in appearance, though 
otherwise less altered than Gerard had feared to find 
her. The change was far greater in Netta's eyes. 
Ill and unhappy as Elsie had been at the time of 
little Blanche's death, she had never looked like this. 
When they entered the room she was smiling and 
holding out her hands ; but there was something in 
the smile, something in the manner of extending her 
hands, something in the whole pose and air of the 
slight recumbent figure, that told of extreme weakness 
and lassitude. It seemed to Netta, not only that all 
power to work was gone, but that the very desire to 
work had vanished with it. Glad as Elsie was to see 
her brother and sister, the smile with which she had 
greeted them faded rapidly, the dark eyes drooped, and, 
beyond an occasional word or two, even the exertion 
of speaking appeared too much for her. 

'' Have you been overdoing yourself in any way 
to-day, dearest ? " Netta asked, kneeling down by her 
side. " You look very tired.'* 

'' Yes, — but I have not done anything " 

" Elsie can do nothing but rest just now,'' said 
Mrs. Lyster, trying to speak cheerfully. " She has 
turned over the old work-basket to me for a time, — 
and it is such a comfort that I am able to undertake 
it again." 

" You do not find the work tries your eyes, 
mamma ? " said Netta. 

" Not at all. I do not attempt black work by 
candle-light, and I rest my eyes as often as possible, 
but I have not yet felt them troublesome. Of course 
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ten days is not a very long trial. But I do not feel 
any fear noti;/' Mrs. Lyster added, smiling. ^^ Elsie, 
dear, Gerard has brought us such good news." 

Elsie gave one of her soft flitting smiles, and 
looked an inquiry, though she did not seem very 
curious about the matter. Gerard sat down behind 
her sofa, which was drawn out towards the window, 
and leant over the back. 

'^ I am not going to college, Elsie.'' And Netta 
was glad to observe a gleam of surprise upon her face. 
^^ I wrote to uncle Falconer last Christmas, and told 
him so. He will not have to pay for me any longer, 
and he is going to help my father instead.'' 

" Wm he ? " Elsie asked. " How ? " 

"May I tell her, mother? It won't be too 
sudden, Elsie ? He has sent enough money to pay all 
my father's debts, with something over. And he is 
going to settle a hundred a-year on my mother." 

Gerard spoke slowly. Elsie glanced from one to 
the other, at first hardly comprehending, 

" Papa's debts ? " she repeated. " Will all be 
paid ?" Her brow contracted, and she put her hand 
to her side. *' Tell me again, Gerard. I can*t under- 
stand it." 

He repeated almost the same words, still more 
slowly. Netta kissed the white trembling hand. 

'^ Elsie, darling, it is quite true. Papa will be in 

debt no longer. Has Gerard told you too suddenly ? " 

Elsie's breath came quickly, and her eyes were 

closed, but she opened them v/ith a smile. ^' Oh^ no ! 

— it is such a relief ! " 

Mrs. Lyster quietly bathed her brow with eau- 
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de-Cologne, — one of the Somervilles' numerous little 
gifts to the invalid. Elsie lay silently, as if lost in 
thought. Presently she raised her eyes again, looking 
a little troubled. 

^' I can't believe it, mamma I can't realize it in 
the least. It seems so ungrateful/' 

*'You will realize everything by and by, dear. 
Don't tease yourself with trying to do so now. You 
know that we are telling you the truth.'* 

" Oh yes, — I know it," Elsie said, with a gleam 
of playfulness. ''Knowing and believing are very 
different things. I think I am lazy. I don't feel as 
if I had enough strength even to be glad." 

'' You have been using up a double supply of 
strength the last two or three years, Elsie, — borrowing 
it beforehand," said Netta. '' So it is no wonder if 
you find yourself suddenly bankrupt. It will all come 
back by and by." 

" I don't know," said Elsie doubtfully. " I sup- 
pose I shall feel stronger some day. This will do me 
good, at all events." 

Perhaps it did in one way. At least she had no 
longer wearing mental anxiety to make her worse. 
But the strain on mind and body had continued too 
long, for the harm to be undone by any sudden relief. 
She did not become weaker, but neither did she become 
materially stronger. In a few days they were able 
to carry her downstairs, and lay her there on the sofa ; 
and sometimes she could even walk a few steps with- 
out much assistance ; — but there the improvement 
ceased. Every exertion was still a painful effort. 
Although she submitted sweetly to whatever they 
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desired her to attempt, her old spirit and energy were 
entirely gone. 

Not only work, but books also remained un- 
touched. Even reading aloud was more than she 
could often bear. She seemed to wish for nothing, 
but to lie hour after hour upon the couch, listening to 
what went on around her, and smiling when any one 
came near her, but caring neither to speak nor move. 
And Mr. Somerville would allow of no endeavours 
to arouse her. 

^^ She is worn out,'' he said, ^^ and she must rest. 
Inaction and repose are at present absolutely essential. 
I am only thankftil she is willing to be quiet. By and 
by, change of air and scene will do her good \ but as 
yet I want nothing for her so much as complete 
idleness." 

And he had his wish, for she seemed to have no 
power to be otherwise than idle. 

Vernon had not intended coming home this Easter, 
but just at the last he altered his mind, and rather 
unexpectedly made his appearance, — brown and 
healthy as they could desire. Gerard was out when 
he arrived, but walked in about an hour later, looking 
so cheerful and unlike his old self, that Vernon would 
hardly have known him. He started up from his seat 
by Elsie, and the brothers' hands met in a warm 
squeeze, — Gerard exclaiming : — 

^^ So you have come after all ! Rather late, I call 
it ! The idea of choosing Easter Monday for 
travelling ! " 

^^ I could not make up my mind to wait till Mid- 
summer. I wanted to congratulate you all, and to 
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see for myself how Elsie really was. Home seems 
to agree with you, Gerard." 

" Ay, though I don't mean to stay here longer 
than I can help,'' said Gerard, sitting down on the 
edge of a chair. ^^ It is time I should decide on some- 
thing for the future." 

'' Gerard thinks eighteen quite a venerable age/' 
said Netta, laughing. 

''Rather," returned Gerard. "At any rate, I 
am too old to hang on at home, doing nothing." 

" And college is quite given up ?" Vernon said, in 
a tone which sounded a little regretful. 

" Quite. I've done with the whole thing. You 
need not mind that, Vernon. I don't wish for it 



now." 



" But it is a good thing he has had his will for a 
time," remarked Netta to Vernon. " Otherwise he 
might have fretted after it all his life. Have you any 
plan for yourself, Gerard ? " 

Gerard nodded. " Yes, but I don't know whether 
it is a possible one. I'll talk about it another time." 

" Why should it not be possible ? " inquired 
Vernon. "Come, don't be mysterious, old fellow. 
Here comes papa, so this is a capital opportunity for 
you to propound your scheme. We can sit in com- 
mittee upon it without delay." 

" What scheme ? " asked Mr. Lyster. 

" Concerning Gerard's future career^ &ther. We 
are entirely in the dark yet, as to whether he intends 
to take up the trade of tinker, tailor, ploughboy, 
apothecary, or thief. I rather recommend the latter^ 
by way of variety." 
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Gerard looked disconcerted. ^^ I shan't say any- 
thing, if you are all going to laugh/' 

" Well, we'll endeavour to be duly serious. Now 
for it." 

^' It" was not immediately forthcoming, and Mrs. 
Lyster observed, — " I do not think, Gerard, that either 
your father or I have thought of anything for you yet." 

" But I have, mother, — only I don't know whether 
it can be managed." 

" Let us hear it by all means," said Mr. Lyster, 
taking a seat. ^^ We can discuss possibilities and 
ways and means, when we are acquainted with your 
wish. But perhaps you would prefer to talk it over 
alone with me by and by." 

" Oh, I don't care," said Gerard. '* They may 

as well all hear. I should like " he paused a 

moment, kicked away a stool, fidgeted with a book on 
the table, and then brought it out abruptly, — " I 
should like to go to New Zealand." 

. Not in the wildest dreams of any one present 
would such a desire have been imagined. They were 
absolutely dumb with amazement. Netta was the 
first to recover herself. 

" What makes you think of such a thing, Gerard ? 
Is it a new idea ? " 

" No, I've had it in my mind a long while. Mr. 
Oxendale's second son is in New Zealand — has been 
for years. He is getting on capitally, and I believe I 
should do the same." 

" I am afraid you would soon repent of your 
choice, Gerard," said his father. " Remember that 
your tastes are sedentary." 
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** Not entirely, father. I think I have a very feir 
share in my composition of the love of roving and 
adventure. I know that whenever I have read James 
Oxendale's letters, they have put me out of all con- 
ceit with my books, for some days afterwards. I have 
been sick for months of the very name of study.*' 

There was a short pause. Mr. Lyster looked 
thoughtful. Gerard went to his mother's side, and 
stood there, with a flush on his face, asking, ^^ What 
do you say to it, mother ?" 

^^ I know I cannot expect to keep all my boys in 
England," she said. " I could let you go happily — 
if " 

'' If what ? " Gerard inquired. 

She drew his face close to her own, and whispered — 

" If I could feel that my boy would be guided by 
a Heavenly Friend and Counsellor, in all his actions/' 

'* Mother, you must pray for me," was the brief 
low response, and then he again stood up, saying 
aloud, — '' The chief difficulty is about the expense. 
I am afraid that would be rather heavy, — the voyage 
and the outfit together.** 

'' The money for the voyage would come easily 
enough out of uncle Falconer's present," Elsie said 
quietly. ^^ And I dare say the outfit can be managed 
besides." 

'' What is to become of your visit to the sea-side, 
then, Elsie ? " asked Vernon. 

'' I don't wish to go. Gerard's future is much 
more important." 

'' Thank you, Elsie, but if I can't go on better 
terms than that, I'll stay in England," said Gerard 
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decidedly. ** Your health is the first considera- 



tion." 



"We must think and talk the matter over," 
observed Mr. Lyster. " It cannot be settled in a day. 
But, Gerard, my chief objection to the plan is for 
your own sake. I am so afraid that this is a sudden 
fancy, and that you will repent it, and wish to return 
home." 

" No, — I think not," said Gerard deliberately. 
" I am not inclined to be changeable. It has taken a 
great deal to overcome my wish for college." 

" Is it really overcome, or only lying dormant ? " 

" It is overcome. Even if the money to send me 
there were mine, without depriving you of a single 
farthing, I do not think I could make up my mind to 
go. I am heartily tired of the whole thing. I want a 
totally new sort of life.'' 

" I am afraid you are indulging in false ideas of 
New Zealand life. Is it likely that there will be much 
of the adventure, which you spoke just now of liking?" 

" Oh, I don't know. I don't much care. Of 
course I expect plenty of hard work. And I should 
have a friend at once in Oxendale, from having lived 
so long at his home. He is a really good fellow, 
mother. And he said a little while ago, in one of his 
letters, that he wished his younger brother would go 
out to him, for he knew of more than one capital 
opening." 

" Is he going — ^the brother, I mean ? '* said Netta. 

" No, he isn't, but I began to think seriously of 
it for myself from that time. It is not the &ncy of a 
day. I have quite made up my mind that I should 
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lake it. The only difficulty is about the expense, 
and I don't like to ask you, fiither, to spend so 
much upon me. But I suppose if I were in 
England I should cost you something. At all events 
you will think over it, and if it can't be, I can but 
give it up.'* 

A week passed away, and still they had approached 
no nearer to a decision. By that time Vernon's little 
visit was over, and he had returned to London. Then 
one day there came a letter to Mrs. Lyster, which 
she brought, with a smile, to Elsie's sofa. 

^^From Mrs. Marshall, mamma?" asked Netta, 
seeing the handwriting. ^^ Is it good news of 
them?" 

^^ Quite good. She and Aimee are quite well. 
Dudley is sdU at home, but returns to college in a few 
days. Captain Marshall is paying a visit to a friend 
in London." 

^^ She does not, I suppose, know anything of the 
change in our afiairs," remarked Netta. 

^^ Oh no, I did not mention it in writing. If I 
saw her I should tell her something of it, — and I 
hope now that we shall see her soon." 

" Shall we really ? " exclaimed Myra, starting up. 
^' Oh, how nice ! Is she coming here, mamma ? " 

'^ She wishes to do so. She and Aimee are going 
soon to spend some weeks at the sea-side, and they 
want to take Elsie with them. If we accept the pro- 
posal, Mrs. Marshall will come here for a night on 
her way, and travel with Elsie to the sea, the next 
day. It is really very kind of her, — ^and just the 
thing we wanted." 
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Elsie's face flushed up, and she said, — " Oh, no !'' 
with unusual earnestness. 

^^ My dear child, it will do you worlds of good. 
Mr. Somerville says that change of air and scene is 
absolutely necessary for you this summer.'' 

^^ I would much rather stay at home," murmured 
Elsie. ^^ Why may I not, mamma ? I want nothing 
but rest and quiet." 

'^ Come, you must leave your doctor and your 
nurses to prescribe for you," said Netta playfully. 
" You will enjoy the visit extremely, when once you 
arc ofF.'* 

^' It is so kind of Mrs. Marshall to think of such 
a thing," Mrs. Lyster said again. "I am very 
thankful for it. There is another point which is a 
great advantage. Elsie will get the necessary change 
now at little or no expense, and your father says that 
this will decide him to. devote the remainder of uncle 
Falconer's present to Gerard's voyage and outfit." 

" There Elsie ! you can say nothing now ! " 
exclaimed Gerard. "If you don't go with the 
Marshalls, you will keep me from going to New 
Zealand." 

" No, — I don't need to leave home," Elsie whis- 
pered with trembling lips, hardly able to restrain her 
tears. " Please, mamma dear, decline it for me." 

But all remonstrances were supposed to arise from 
the weakness, which made her dread every species of 
exertion, and only served to convince them the more, 
of the beneficial results likely to ensue from a total 
change. Mrs. Lyster gave her a kiss, but continued, — 
They do not talk of leaving Elburton for three 
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or four weeks. Your holidays will be drawing to a 
close then, Netta, so Elsie will not lose much of your 
company. Mrs. Marshall says they mean to live 
quite quietly at the sea-side, and nurse Elsie, and 
enjoy themselves, and do their best to make her enjoy 
herself also. Kind creature Mrs. Marshall is ! I am 
sure she will do that. There is no fear that Elsie 
will not be well taken care of.'' 

Elsie soon found that the decision of the matter 
was not to be left in her own hailds, and therefore 
resigned herself to her fate. Mr. Somerville declared 
it was the best plan that could possibly have been 
devised, while Mrs. Lyster was so relieved and 
pleased, that she could hardly have found it in her 
heart to persist in a refusal, even if it would have 
been of any avail. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

'* Life has passed 
With me but roughly, since I heard thee last." 

COWPER. 

" Mamma, did you ever see such a change in any one 
as in Elsie ? I can hardly bear to look at her/' 

Mrs. Marshal], Aimee and Elsie had only arrived 
about two or three hours before, at the quiet little 
sea-side town, which they had selected for their visit. 
It was early in the evening still, but Elsie, exhausted 
with her journey, had already gone to bed. Aimee 
had been with her, and after seeing that she had 
everything she required, descended again to the draw- 
ing-room, with the above remark. She had not 
accompanied her mother to Redbank, but having spent 
the night with some friends, who lived at no great 
distance from the place, had met Mrs. Marshall 
and Elsie at the station, whence the three had pro- 
ceeded to their destination. This was the first time 
Aimee had yet been alone with her mother. 

^^ Is Elsie quite comfortable ? '* Mrs. Marshall 
asked, looking up from the letter she was writing. 

34 
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'* In bed ? That is right. Come and sit down here, 
Aimee. I have various things to tell you/' 

" Oh thank you, mamma,— if you are in no hurry 
to finish your letter. I want very much to hear all 
about your day at Redbank. But will you tell me 
first, — is Elsie always like this?'' 

'' Very much the same. She is sadly altered, 
poor child. Still they say she is a great deal better 
than she has been. A few weeks ago she could not 
do more than walk across the room. We hope all 
kinds of things from the sea-air. Aimee, I told Mr. 
and Mrs. Lyster about Norman." 

" Mamma ! Did you really ?" 

"Yes, — the whole story, as Norman told it to 
me. Don't look so perplexed, dear," added Mrs. 
Marshall, smiling. " You may depend upon it, I had 
a good reason." 

" Oh, yes, — I am sure of that, mamma. Only I 
thought nothing was to be said, so long as matters were 
just the same. I thought he had promised Elsie, — or 
almost promised " 

" But matters are not just the same, Aimee. 
Elsie's presence is no longer indispensable at home. 
Mrs. Lyster told me herself, the first time we were 
alone together, that their circumstances had greatly 
improved lately. She did not enter into particulars, 
but she mentioned that the change was chiefly owing 
to her uncle, Mr. Falconer. It is decided that Netta 
should remain with Leila at present, but there had 
been some talk of having her at home altogether, 
which shows that they must be much better off^. 
Then Mrs. Lyster's eyes are perfectly well again. 
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only requiring a little ordinary care, and she is able to 
undertake all the work in the house, — which will now 
be much less than it has ever been before/' 

" Oh, what a comfort ! I can't tell you how I 
detested the sight of that old mending basket, which 
Elsie was almost always busied with.'' 

'VShe has nothing to do with it now. It is very 
evident t))^t, so far as her work is concerned, she 
might easily be spared from home. Another thing is 
that their number will soon be much lessened. 
Gerard is going in a few weeks to New Zealand. 
They are in the midst now of preparing his outfit. 
Nugent is to be at Mr. Phillips' school after the holi- 
days, and there is some idea of sending him to India 
in a year or two. Only Myra and the four youngest 
boys will be at home, — and Myra is becoming such a 
busy helpful little woman, that you would hardly know 
her again." 

'^I see. Oh, I am glad you spoke, mamma. 
Norman would have wished it. He was only waiting 
for this. I am sure he would have wished it. But 
please tell me what they said." 

" I have gained their full consent, — conditionally. 
Poor Mrs. Lyster, — she was very good about it. I felt 
as if I were very cruel to propose such a thing. And 
at first she shrank decidedly from the idea. But 
I told them all that I knew of what had passed, — and I 
think they both felt sure, on looking back, that Elsie 
had suffered. They said that, if it were for her happi- 
ness, they would let no selfish love and regret stand 
in the way. And they both spoke most kindly and 
warmly of Norman." 
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^^ Oh, I am sure they must like him, mamma." 

Mrs. Marshall smiled slightly. ^^ I don't think I 
should be fiilly satisfied, if they merely liked him, 
Aimee. But I am at all events very glad to have ob- 
tained their consent. I had a letter from Norman 
only this morning, — so depressed, poor fellow, that it 
made me quite happy to think of the one he would 
receive from me a few hours later." 

*' Have you told him to come here ?" Aimee asked. 
^^ Only think what he will feel, mamma !'* 

^^ I could not tell him to come, without Elsie's 
leave, dear. And I would not ask her directly. I 
persuaded Mr. and Mrs. Lyster to let me manage in 
my own way. She is so weak and low, and unlike 
herself, that I was afraid of startling her and doing 
harm, if I spoke too soon. I wanted to get her here 
quietly first. And now that she is here, we must be 
careful not to do anything unkind or unfair. I pro- 
mised that she should not be unduly pressed or agitated. 
To-morrow, if she is pretty well after her journey, I 
shall ask her leave to send for him." 

" I hope she will let you," said Aimee, drawing a 
long breath. " Oh, I do hope it, for poor Norman's 
sake." 

" So do I, dear, — more than I can express." 

'' Mamma," Aimee said, suddenly, — ^*' do you 
think she will be stronger soon ?" 

^' I trust she will. I had a little talk with Mr. 
Somerville about her. And his opinion was not alto- 
gether unfavourable." 

Aimee's countenance rather fell. ^' I am afraid it 
was not very good then, mamma.^ 
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^^ Not so good, certainly, as we could wish, but 
not so bad as I had feared. I saw Mr. Somerville 
alone, and he spoke more openly than he would have 
done before her parents. He is such a charming man, 
Aimee, — the doctor, you know, and the regular confi- 
dential family friend and adviser as well. He said 
there was no doubt that Elsie was exceedingly delicate, 
— ^that she had borne for years a strain and a pressure, 
which no young girl ever ought to bear, and which 
must tell upon the constitution. I asked him plainly, 
— 'Will she in time become strong again, Mr. Somer- 
ville? Do you apprehend any danger?' And his 
answer was, — * With care and rest she will no doubt 
improve in her general health. I cannot hope that 
she will ever be what she might have been. I fear 
that her nerves are shattered, and her energies crushed, 
— I mean, in a measure, — for life. But I do not ap- 
prehend any danger. I think that though she will 
always be delicate, she may live as long as the strongest 
among us !' A little later he said that, though he 
could not hope she would ever entirely recover from 
all she had gone through, yet there was no reason why 
she should not, in the course of time, enjoy a bit 
measure of moderate health.'' 

*' We must nurse her up, and take great care of 
her while she is here,'' remarked Aimee. '^ It is a 
good thing that she will rest now, instead of persisting 
in work — work — however ill she feels, — as she used 

to do." 

'^ Ah, that is a strong proof of the change in their 
circumstances. If she felt that work were a duty 
and a necessity, she would force herself to do it, how* 
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ever unequal she felt to it. But the more idle she is 
now the better, Mr. Somerville says. So that we 
must encourage it in every possible way, and not urge 
her to exert herself, Aimee/' 

Elsie was not well enough to leave the house next 
day. The shore was only a few steps distant, but 
she could not attempt even those^ and Aimee was 
really grieved to see how feeble she was. Almost all 
the morning she lay on the sofa, sometimes with a 
book in her hand, but far too languid to employ her- 
self, even with reading. Late in the afternoon, when 
for about an hour she had been leaning back in an 
easy-chair, quiet, silent, and motionless as a statue, 
she suddenly looked up, and encountered Aimee*s dis- 
tressed gaze. 

^^ Aimee, I am afraid you must think me sadly 
lazy,'^ she said, smiling a little. 

" Lazy ! Oh, no ! You are only tired.'' 

" But it is lazy to be tired and idle for so many 
weeks," Elsie said, touching her slender fingers to 
Aimee's face, which was now bending over her. 
^' I am quite ashamed of it sometimes. But when 
I try to read and work, it seems as if I could not get 
up any of my old interest.'' 

'' It will all come back some day. Never mind 
about it now, Elsie. You have nothing to do but to 
rest." 

^^ I don't feel as if I could do anything else just at 
present. Does it not seem curious, that I should have 
so longed in old days for leisure to study, and now 
that the leisure has come, I don't care for study any 
longer ? " 
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^^ Because you have been wearing yourself out, 
with work for others, Elsie/* 

''Not willing work. Especially three or four 
years ago. You did not know me well, then, Aimee. 
I think no one who had known my thoughts and feel- 
ings at that time, would have cared to see any more of 
me.'' 

''My dear Elsie, how can you talk such non- 
sense ? '* Aimee asked, but Elsie murmured dreamily, 
as if she had not heard her, the lines, — 

" ' I would not live that time again for worlds, 
Full as it was of long and weary days, 
Full of rebellious askings, for what end. 
And by what power, without our own consent. 
Caught in this snare of life, we know not how, 
We were placed here to suffer and to sin, 
To be in miseiy, and know not why.' " 

" Elsie ! Elsie ! you were never so bad as that. 
That was Justin Martyr when he was a heathen, — I 
mean it is supposed to be him, — and you could not 
think like a heathen.'* 

" No, worse than a heathen almost. I knew well 
Who had placed me there, — given me my work to do, 
— and yet I rebelled, — such passionate rebellion that 
I don't believe you could even fancy it, Aimee. Oh, 
it is so much happier, so much sweeter, to leave 
everything in His handis," she added. " I can see now, 
on looking back, how necessary every single trouble 
was for me.'' 

"I suppose troubles are always necessary," said 
Aimee slowly. "I don't think I have had many, 
Elsie. And I never found them pleasant," she added 
simply. 
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No, — *not joyous, but grievous,*" said Elsie 
gently. " ' Nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness, unto them which are 
exercised thereby/ And when it is over, then we 
can look back, you know, and see how good it was.'' 

'^ But you did not come here to make yourself 
melancholy, by thinking over past troubles, Elsie,'' 
said Aimee, after a little pause. ^^ I don't like to see 
you always so grave. Never mind^ — by and by you 
will grow young and fresh again." 

'* Not young and fresh, dear. I shall never be 
that." 

'' Elsie, what is your age ? " and Aimee could not 

help laughing. "Twenty this month. Just one 

quarter of a year older than I \ztn. And Norman 

says I am a child still. You have no grey hairs, have 

you ? " 

" Not that I am aware of." 

'^ Then it is all right. That is the only thing that 
could not well be remedied. You will soon feel 
stronger and brighter, — and then you will feel younger 
too." 

Presently Mrs. Marshall came in, and sat down by 
Elsie's side. After a few minutes' chatting, she sent 
Aimee out of the room on some slight pretext, and 
Aimee took care not to return for a considerable time. 
Mrs. Marshall did not introduce too suddenly the 
subject of which her mind was full. She put down her 
work, and taking Elsie's hand, asked her how she 
felt. 

Elsie smiled. *' Oh, pretty well, thank you, dear 
Mrs. Marshall. I have just been talking with Aimee 
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about old times--three or four years ago, I mean/' she 
added quickly. 

^^ Do you ever think much about times not quite 
so old as that, Elsie ? — about last summer ? " 

Elsie coloured a little. '^ Sometimes,'' she said as 
lightly as she could. 

'^ Elsie, I am going to ask you a question, but I 
don't want the answer in a hurry. You can think 
about it for a while. I told you that Norman was 
not coming with us to the sea." 

'*Yes, — " The tone was quiet even to con- 
straint, but Mrs. Marshall felt the hand she held grow 
suddenly hot. 

'^ He is in London now," she continued in a soft 
soothing tone. '^ He has not quite made up his mind 
whether to remain there, or to come here after us." 

'^ Has he not ? " Elsie asked, for there was another 
little pause. 

'' No. The truth is, the decision does not rest 
with himself. Elsie dearest,—" and Mrs. Marshall 
bent down to kiss her brow, — "may I send for 
Norman ? " 

Elsie did not speak for a moment. When she 
did her tone was reproachful. 

'' It was not kind, — it was not right to bring me 
here, — if he meant to come " 

" He will not, if you do not give him permission. 
Only think it over, darling, and don't answer too 
hastily. If you can make up your mind to it, Elsie, — 
if you can say yes, — ^you already have your parents* 
consent." 

'' Did you ask them ? " Elsie whispered. 
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"Yes, — so soon as I knew that the obstacles, 
which stood in the way a few months ago, existed no 
longer. I know all about the past, Elsie," she gently 
added. " And so do they. You behaved rightly and 
nobly, dear. But things are not in the same position 
now." 

" No, — I know. But it cannot be. Oh, no, it 
would not do,'^ she said with a deep sigh. 

" Will you tell me why not, Elsie ? " 

"It would not be right. I should only be a 
burden to him '' 

" Nonsense, dearest. You must leave Norman 
himself to be the judge about that, — if you have no 
other reason/' 

Elsie put her hands over her &ce. 

" I could not," she repeated. ^' I shall never be 
strong, Mrs. Marshall. And I am so worn out — so 
old—'' 

" My dear child, you are twenty and he is nearly 
thirty ! The disparity in age, if there is any, is all on 
the other side." 

" Oh, no ! — ^not in reality. I shall always be 
more or less an invalid " 

" You do not know that. Besides, these are no 
reasons at all. Don't think of your health at all, dear, 
but think of Norman. The happiness of his life is 
depending now on your decision." 

"Oh, no, — " Elsie said again. "It would be 
happier for him not " 

" You do not know Norman, Elsie, if you think 
he could change. He is not like most men, — not like 
my dear old Dudley, for example, who has had half-a- 
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dozen likings already. With Norman, to love once is 
to love for ever. You will not cast him ofF, darling, 
merely for a little scruple about your health. He 
wants you as you are, not as you would like to be. 
Have you no other reason to give ? " 

Elsie did not answer, or remove her hands from 
her face. Mrs. Marshall leant again over her, kissed 
her tenderly, and whispered, — " Then I shall write to 
Norman, and he will be here before to-morrow 
evening/^ 




CHAPTER XXX. 

" There comes a sound of maniage-beUs." 

Tennyson. 

" Nonsense, Margaret ; you are mad ! I go to a 
wedding, indeed ! A pretty scarecrow I should look 
among all the young ones/' 

" But it seems almost unkind to refuse, when Mrs. 
Lyster presses it so warmly. And I am sure the 
change would do you good/' 

" Not a bit of it ! I should only feel awkward 
and out of my element, — like a fish out of water pre- 
cisely. What have I to do with weddings at my time 
of life ? I am past all that sort of nonsense." 

**You are trying to make yourself out more 
ancient than you really are.'' 

'' Besides, Margaret, you know very well that I 
can't be spared from home," said Miss Amelia, 
ignoring the interruption. *' How would you get on 
without me, pray ? '* 

"Very nicely for a few days. You must not 
decide in too much of a hurry, Amelia. Suppose you 
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finish reading your letter, before coming to any con- 
clusion ? " 

^'It is all on the same subject/' said Miss Amelia. 
" Let me see ! — how soon would it be ? The twen- 
tieth of October, and to-day is the twenty-third of 
September. Less than a month." 

" What else does Mrs. Lyster say ?" 

'^ Oh, there are various pieces of news. Aimee 
Marshall is to be one of the bridesmaids, — that we 
knew already, — also Leila Fitzroy, Jessie and Julia 
Knight, a cousin of theirs, and two Redbank young 
ladies, whose names are strange to me, — ^which makes 
eight, with Myra. Four bridesmaids each, you see. 
^ The people about here say it will be one of the 
prettiest weddings they have ever seen.' I can quite 
believe that. Netta would make anything look pretty. 
^ The bridesmaids are all to be dressed alike, in simple 
white dresses and white net bonnets, Netta's being 
distinguished by pink ribbons, and Elsie's by blue.' 
Does Mrs. Lyster tell me that, in the expectation of 
my making my appearance in pink and blue to match?'' 

" No, you shall go in mauve,— or purple, if you 
like." 

** If I go at all, I'll go in brown or grey. I'm too 
old and rugged for anything else." 

** We can talk of that by and by,'* returned Miss 
Carrington, too wise to dispute the point. ^' A soft 
silver-grey would not be amiss." 

** Dark smoky grey, I mean." 

" You don't wish to look smoky, I hope. But 
the first thing to do is to write and accept the invita- 
tion." 
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"I haven't decided yet whether to accept or 
refuse. It sounds formidable to go into the midst of 
such a party. The boys will all be at home, she 
says, — also there will be Leila Fitzroy, — all the Mar- 
shall, — all the Knights, — ^and three or four intimate 
friends besides. A wedding breakfast, too! — ^'very 
simple,' Mrs. Lyster declares, ^but, with so many 
coming from a distance, they cannot avoid giving it.' 
Friends in Redbank are expected on the morning 
itself, — the Somervilles — I should like to see Mr. 
Somerville amazingly ! — Landons and Hargraves. I 
don't think I can make up my mind to go." 

^^You would like to see them all again," said 
Miss Carrington, glancing at the letter which her 
sister had placed in her hands. ^' And they will not 
all be sleeping at the Parsonage, for you see Mrs. 
Lyster says friends have been so very kind, in offering 
their spare beds for the occasion. So many old 
friends ! — you will not mind it when you are among 
them.'' 

*' I'm not sure of that. After so many years in 
our quiet little village, — I shan't know whether I'm 
standing on my head or my heels. I wish you could 
go with me." Miss Amelia was beginning slowly to 
relent. But, as if afraid of allowing it to appear, she 
changed the subject abruptly, — remarking, " This is 
a queer world, Margaret. But there certainly are 
bright points in it, if only one looks out for them." 

" Many ! many ! " said Miss Carrington earnestly. 
" We are ' daily loaded ' with benefits." 

" Yes, — to be sure, — ^though I was not thinking 
of it exactly in that light. I was rather alluding to 
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the changes which take place, — generally disagreeable 



ones." 



" But not always.'' 

^^ No ; that is just what I was going to say. It 
seemed sad and melancholy enough when the Knights 
and Lysters went away, and we were left to a stranger. 
And then, again, when poor Mr. Brookes died so sud- 
denly, just as the people were beginning to like him 
and understand him, — who would ever have expected 
it to pave the way for Duncan Knight's becoming our 
rector ? Duncan ! — why, it is only a few years since 
he was in jackets, and Netta in short frocks. Pretty 
little thing she was, too. But it makes one quite giddy 
only to think of it. You see Mrs. Lyster says again 
in her letter, how pleased they all are to hear that we 
are so pleased. She might have known that his father's 
son would always be welcome in Elburton, even if we 
liked him less for his own sake. But it positively 
bewilders me to go about the place, and hear the 
people talking about ' Mr. Knight this,' and ' Mr. 
Knight that.' I am always expecting to see his father 
instead of himself. It is a very unusual thing, though, 
for such a good living to be in the hands of such a 
young man. I always fancy that queer little Leila 
Fitzroy has had something to do with it." 

'* More likely their great affection for dear Netta 
has influenced them — has influenced Mr. Fitzroy, I 
should say — combined, of course, with his knowledge 
of Duncan." 

"Very likely," said Miss Amelia, nodding. 
** Whatever way it came to pass, it is a capital arrange- 
ment. But that poor Mrs. Lyster ! — how I pity her. 
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Do you sec what she says, Margaret ? — * It will be 
such a comfort, if you come, to have at least one 
friend who will not think it necessary to congratulate 
me on the loss of my two children, both in one day.''' 
'* That ought to decide you to go." 
** It must, I suppose. Heigho ! I won't go, 
though, till the nineteenth. I can't be away more 
than two nights. I declare, I almost wonder Mrs. 
Lyster could ever consent to let Elsie go to 
India." 

^' She could hardly refuse upon insufficient grounds. 
Elsie seems now to be so far stronger, that Mr. Somer- 
ville considers it quite safe." 

^^ I don't know. I think if I had been in her 
place, I should have seized on any possible pretext for 
refusing my consent. However, of course I don't 
understand anything about the matter. The next thing 
I have to do, is to set about procuring the smoky grey 
dress." 

Miss Carrington only laughed in answer, and was 
not surprised to find, in the course of a few days, that 
the chosen colour was the one she had herself recom- 
mended. Miss Amelia declared, in self-excuse, that 
there was not a piece of stuff in all Winterton, of the 
precise shade she desired. 

The nineteenth of October came round in due 
order, and on that day Miss Amelia found herself 
seated in a fly, at the door of Redbank Parsonage, 
wondering not a little at her own teftierity in venturing 
so far from home. The twins came rushing out to 
welcome^ her, followed by a sprightly well-grown 
active girl of about thirteen, in whose lady-like though 
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lively manners, and open smiling fiice, Miss Amelia 
hardly recognized the little Myra she had seen only a 
year before. 

She had a warm reception in the house from all 
her old friends. In most of them visible changes had 
been wrought, even during the short year that Miss 
Amelia had been parted from them. Mr. Lyster was 
tall and thin, and grave as ever, but his old look of 
restless oppression and anxiety had forsaken him. Mrs. 
Lyster was now completely restored to health, with 
her old gentle graceful bearing, and pleasant smile. 
She had, it is true, lost much of the buoyancy that had 
characterized her four or five years earlier, and even 
up to the death of little Blanche, but she was as 
cheerful as could be expected, under the anticipation 
of her coming loss on the morrow. 

Netta looked much the same that she had ever 
been. Not certainly less pretty. Her girlish charms 
had matured into a more calm and serious, but not 
less striking style of beauty, while her unselfish sweet- 
ness and winning brightness remained unchanged. 
She was very active this day, — doubly so, in the endea- 
vour to shield Elsie as much as possible from fatigue. 
Elsie was decidedly better, though still very delicate, 
and unfit for much exertion. As for the boys, de- 
scription is hardly needed. Vernon and Nugent had 
indeed grown almost out of knowledge in the last few 
months, but the four younger ones had managed to 
retain most of their individual characteristics, and Miss 
Amelia recognized each without difficulty. 

" Show Miss Amelia up to her room, Myra dear," 
Mrs. Lyster said, after a little while. ^' You will like 

as* 
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to take oflF your bonnet, dear Miss Amelia, and I am 
sure you will excuse my coming with you, as I have 
so much to do." 

"Of course, — pray don't be ceremonious," said 
Miss Amelia heartily, and Mjnra led her upstairs, re- 
suming by the way her old familiarity of manner. 
^^ You must not stay with me, my dear," Miss Amelia 
added, when in her room, ^^ I don't want to take up 
anybody's time.'' 

^^ Oh, but I can spare a few minutes. Will you 
unpack now. Miss Amelia? Shall I help you ?" 

Miss Amelia wavered. ** Well, — perhaps I may 
as weU. I haven't much to unpack, for I can't make 
a grand show in the way of dress." 

^^ We didn't ask you here to look at your dress but 
at yourself. Miss Amelia, so that's no matter. May 
I unlock that for you ? Is this the key ? Oh, don't 
you hope it will be fine to-morrow ?" 

** Indeed I do. Thank you, my dear, — I'll take 
that out myself. So it is to be a walking wedding." 

'* Oh, yes, — it would be quite ridiculous to drive, 
unless it rained. You don't know yet, I suppose, how 
close the church is, though you might have seen it as 
you drove up. I can't show you from this window, 
but the churchyard adjoins our garden, and a path 
leads straight from one to the other. Everybody says 
it will be such a pretty wedding. The worst part of 
the whole thing is that Elsie must go to India. And 
losing both of them together ! Oh dear, I don't like 
that at all. It is very well now in the bustle and 
excitement, but when all that is over " 

*' You will have plenty to do then in looking after 
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your mother, and filling the place of three daughters 
instead of only one." 

" Ah !— if that were possible !" saidMyra quickly. 
" But seriously I do think it a very good thing that 
poor dear mamma shouU have one left to take care of 
her. Won't it be a change from old days, Miss 
Amelia ? Netta and Elsie married, — Gerard in New 
Zealand, — Vernon in London, — Nugent at school, — 
Ethelbert living with Netta and Duncan, — only Harold 
and the twins at home, besides me. And four years 
ago there were eleven of us, all together, not including 
papa and mamma.'^ 

" My dear, it was perfectly dreadful. How you 
managed to pack into that little house without pushing 
one another out of doors and windows, is a never- 
ending mystery to me/' 

•* We were terribly cramped,'^ said Myra. " A 
great deal more than I knew or cared at the time. I 
don't wonder Elsie was nearly killed by it all.'' 

^^ She is better now, though, than she was in the 
summer, is she not ?" 

^^ Oh, yes, — so long as she does not attempt too 
much. She is very easily tired out." 

^' Have all your guests come yet ? '' asked Miss 
Amelia. 

" No, the Knights and two or three others are 
coming by and by. Shall I take you downstairs now. 
Miss Amelia ? Netta and Leila and Aimee and 
Dudley are arranging bouquets of flowers in the front 
parlour.'' 

" My dear, I can't arrange flowers. I know no 
more than a baby what colours look best together." 
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^ I didn't mean tbat you should have the trouble 
of arranging, but only of admiring/' was Myra's 
ready response. ^^ You really ought to see the flowers. 
We have had such beauties sent to us, — ^particularly 
from Mr. Hargrave." 

Miss Amelia was very willing to admire, though 
still declining to assist. She employed herself instead 
with mending a rent in the dress of Leila Fitzroy, 
which her keen eye fespied as having been torn by 
one of the boys. A small pale rather ordinary- 
looking girl was Leila at seventeen, not half so at- 
tractive as her cousin, but still devotedly attached to 
Netta. 

Evening came at last. Netta and Elsie found it 
hard to separate that night. They retired late, after 
seeing all the new arrivals safely settled in their bed- 
rooms ; but even after Mrs. Lyster had forced herself 
away, they lingered together in the room, where 
Myra lay, already sound asleep. Not talking much, 
but standing by the window, gazing out into the 
clear moonlight, and thinking many thoughts which 
could not well be put into words. They parted at 
length, with a long silent embrace, full of suppressed 
feeling. 

The following morning proved as clear and cloud- 
less as could possibly have been wished, — a bright 
warm sunshiny October day. Everything ''went ofP' 
is well as even Myra desired. And the wedding was 
at least as pretty as had been expected. A large 
crowd from the village, and from the surrounding 
neighbourhood, had assembled to witness it. And 
many were the looks of affectionate interest bestowed 
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upon the two brides, by the cottagers of Redbank and 
their children. 

"Don't they look lovely?" was the whispered 
remark from many a lip \ and the word was most 
appropriate to Netta, if not to Elsie also. A &ir 
picture they made together, dressed alike in pure 
white, and bearing each a rich bouquet of white 
flowers^ presented by Mr. Somerville. Netta's look 
of quiet self-possession and perfect content were 
pretty to see, while to many there was even greater 
interest in Elsie's delicate appearance^ fluttering colour, 
and dark drooping eyes, whose expression of patient 
gravity, seemed to tell of the severe and long-con- 
tinued discipline, to which she had in the past been 
subjected. 

The bridesmaids too, though not remarkable for 
beauty, — ^with the exception perhaps of Aimee, who 
was at all times pretty and sweety — looked very bright 
and fresh in their white drapery, and their pink and 
blue ribbons. They were not entirely without a 
share of admiration, though the general attention was 
almost exclusively devoted to the brides. 

It was over at length, and they came out of the 
church porch, passing through the expectant crowd, 
which had formed in a double row all down the broad 
path. Netta first, leaning on Duncan's arm, and 
smiling at the little village children, who scattered 
flowers lavishly before her. Then Elsie, on Norman's 
arm, still grave and even trembling with nervousness, 
while his look was one of exceeding happiness and 
satis&ction. He was not such a favourite among the 
people as Duncan, but none who saw them then 
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could doubt any longer that their ^' dear Miss Elsie 
was in good hands. The village verdict concern- 
ing him that evening was a favourable one in all 
respects. 

A few weeks sped rapidly away, and then one day 
a small group stood on the deck of a noble ship, about 
to quit the shores of England. Mr. and Mrs. Lyster, 
Netta and Duncan, Vernon and Myra, Mrs. Marshall, 
Aimee and Dudley, — all were there to take a last 
farewell of Elsie and her husband. There were only 
a few minutes remaining. Already the boat, in which 
they must return to shore, was at the vessePs side, 
rising and falling in the gentle swell. Not much was 
said. Norman stood apart with his mother and sister 
and brother, and Elsie sat, with one hand in her 
mother's, and the other in Netta's, her heart too full 
for speech. " The years will pass very quickly,'' she 
had said, smiling. ^^ It will only seem a little while, 
— and then I hope we shall come back to dear Eng- 
land again." But this was felt to be poor consolation 
at such a moment, though when the first bitterness of 
separation was over, it would be a source of no small 
comfort to them all. 

The time was up, and their departure from the 
ship could no longer be delayed. Little was spoken, 
and the tears that fell, fell quietly ; but the last clasp 
of loving hands, and the last glance of loving eyes, at 
such a moment, tell more of the deepest feelings of 
the heart than words can do. Then the boat rowed 
away, and so long as those within it continued to gaze, 
they could see Elsie's slight figure standing upon deck, 
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with Norman by her side, — her arm in his, and her 
face, as well as his, turned steadfastly in the direction 
of their receding friends. 

And thus the sisters parted. But the same 
Overshadowing Presence accompanied them both, — 
the one to her distant tropical home, within view 
of the snow-capped Himalayas j the other to her 
&ir Rectory-home, in the quiet English village of 
Elburton. 



THE END. 
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